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There are so many uses for 


Valspar~Clear and in Color 


RIGHT, colorful, ‘‘ well-groomed 

rooms, where everyone can really 
enjoy himself! That’s what modern home- 
makers want. And that’s why Valspar 
holds a place of honor among the family 
“remedies”? in many households. 

If the dining room begins to look shabby, 
let the family picnic in the kitchen for a 
day or two, while someone gets busy with 
Valspar. Result? Woodwork and furni- 
ture good as new! ° 

Or maybe it’s the family car which 
needs refinishing—or the porch furniture 





COAT of Valspar-Enamel will 


make your old car look lik« 





or the kitchen walls. Perhaps it’s just a new again—at small cost. 
ROTECT farm equipment small job—Billy’s sled, the lawn-mower or 
_4 with Clear Valspar Varnish,or = (Grandmother’s Boston rocker. 
Valspar in Colors. Tools, wagons, F 
tractors, etc., all look better and Indoors or out, wherever paint or var- 
last longer with a coat of Valspar. nish is exposed to wear, weather or acci- 


dents, Valspar protects and restores. 


Sveryone his own decorator 


Valspar is a wonderful boon, also, to the 
man and woman who want to keep their home 
up-to-date. With Clear Valspar, Valspar Var- 
nish-Stain and Valspar-Enamel the latest 
vogue in interior decorating can be duplicated 
in any color and type of finish, whether this 
means giving the woodwork an enamel or nat- 
ural wood finish, or doing over the furniture 
with varnish, stain or enamel in any color. 


“Waterproof and easily cleaned 
wood and metal surfaces are pro- 


tected with Valspar—Clear and in All Valsparred surfaces — no matter what 
Colors—why worry? Valspar is their color or finish—zare absolutely water- 
accident-proof! proof and accident-proof! They can be 
washed repeatedly with hot soap-suds, spat- 
tered with oil, grease, acids and alkalies and 
be exposed constantly to storm or sunshine 
without cracking, blistering, fading, or even 
turning white! 


“he Valspar Colors 


Use the coupon below and get a sample of 
Valspar in any of the following colors:— 

Valspar Varnish—Clear. 

Valspar Varnish-Stains—Light or Dark Oak, 
Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry, Moss Green. 

Use Clear Valspar on your ino- Valspar-Enamels —Red—Light or Deep; ais a vo 
leum—when it’s new, to protect it Blue—Light, Medium or Deep; Green— sain "at pod a fshinc 
against wear; when it’s old and Medium or Deep; Vermilion; Ivory, Bright Yel- tackle, a coat of Clear Valspar. It 
dingy, to a freshness and low, Gray, Brown, Orange. Also Black, White, will improve their appearance and 
ee re Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. make them last. 





When you have several odd pieces 
of furniture that don’t match any- 
thing else, acan of Valspar Varnish- 
Stain will work wonders. New 
things from old, at trifling cost! 


Accidents will happen! But when 





This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 











VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps—z2oc apiece for each 40c sample 
can checked at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 
Stain and Enamel supplied per person 
at this special price.) 


wlspar 





VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Clear Valspar . 0 
Valspar-Enamel 9 


Print full mail addr 







SS aa Valspar Book. . (1 


| a S. F. 9-26 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


I do not recall who originated the 
name, but a few years ago someone re- 
ferred to Successful Farming as “The 
Farmers’ Service Station.” That is just 
what we want it to be and what we are 
trying to make it. Evidently the name 
appeals to quite a number of our readers, 
for some of them use it when addressing 
their letters to us. 





* 


A man for whom I worked when a boy 
impressed upon my mind the fact that it 
is the extra service which makes the 
greatest impression. In other words, if 
we get only what we expect, we think 
but little about it, but what we get over 
and above what was expected, is noticed 
and appreciated and remembered. 

* * 

It is with this thought in mind that 
we have made Successful Farming mean 
vastly more than the printed pages which 
are placed in the mail boxes of sub- 
scribers each month. It is a big institu- 
tion which stands ready and anxious to 
serve its readers in any way that it can 
and at any time. The Editors do not 
feel that their job is done when they get 
out a paper each month. 

* * * 

Nowhere is a greater variety of prob- 
lems encountered than on the farm. It 
is not possible for one person to be a 
specialist upon all of the many subjects 
which must be dealt with on any farm, 
but the next best thing to having infor- 
mation one’s self is to know where to go 
for it when it is needed. No question is 
considered too trivial to receive careful 
attention by the Editors of Successful 
Farming, for we realize that it is impor- 
tant to the person asking the question or 
he would not take the trouble to do so. 

i 

I am always glad when the number of 
inquiries from our readers increases. It 
indicates that a greater number of them 
think of Successful Farming as being 
more than the issues of the magazine 
which come to them regularly. I just 
wonder if the extra service in addition 
to the papers expected in return for the 
subscription price is not partly responsi- 
ble for the many letters in which readers 
say that Successful Farming is the best 
farm paper that comes to their homes. 

x * * 


The Editors have been having a fine 
time this summer — traveling around 
among our farm readers. They are all 
enthusiastic about the new ideas and 
plans which they have made for the fall 
and winter issues. You couldn’t convince 
any of them that Successful Farming 
during the winter months will not be the 
best farm paper ever published —Editor. 
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From Friend to Friend 





Those without friends are poor indeed. 
Many successes are built purely on wide- 
spread friendship and no success is made 
without friendships in some degree. 

Most households are fortunate enough 
to have an old friend who knew mother 
and father when they were kids and who 
follows the children with keen interest. 
“A friend in need is a friend indeed,” 
and the friend of the family can always 
be relied upon. 

Successful Farming and its advertisers 
are friends of the family. Diversified 
reading matter provides practical infor- 
mation of interest to the entire house- 
hold. Practical discussions on livestock, 
horticulture, dairying and general agri- 
culture assist the older men with their 
work and problems. One-fourth of the 
reading matter space is devoted to the 
home—mother enjoys reading Successful 
Farming. Boys and girls working under 
the direction and encouragement of 
Successful Farming, learn to raise stock 
and crops, acquire a knowledge of busi- 
ness and prepare themselves for places 
of leadership in the community. Success- 
ful Farming is a real friend of the family. 

Advertisements in Successful Farming 
parallel closely the editorial policy. Many 
of the products advertised were used by 
mother and dad when they were kids. 
Year after year they have held to a 
standard, continued to make good and 
justify the faith imposed in them. It is 
only natural that the children should ac- 
cept these old friends and profit by their 
use in the same way as their parents. 

The world moves fast and there are 
many useful things regarded as common- 
place which were unknown a generation 
ago. Advertising is responsible for their 
rapid ascension to widespread use just as 
advertising has fed and nourished to the 
present day the old products which our 
parents found so helpful. 

A boy has his wants and they differ 
when he enters college. He reads adver- 
tisements for an entirely new group of 
products, while another generation fol- 
lows to benefit by our Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club and the advertisements. 

Marriage enlists him in a new market 
and he is surprised to find himself inter- 
ested in furniture, foods, women’s hats 
and baby shoes. He reads advertise- 
ments now which received but a glance 
in years gone by. Yet all the while, he 
is aware that he has known the names of 
these products and seen them advertised 
year after year in Successful Farming. 

Successful Farming and its advertisers 
are true friends of the family. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 








GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We believe in honesty in advertising. Our readers are our friends, and an adver- 
tisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to the 


homes of our friends. 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
and guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. One year for 25 


cents. Single copies, 5 cents. Rates to subscribers 


guarantee. 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 


| Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 


whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it is not 
as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned 


if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the article. We do not 
guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
> any error is noticed, subseriber will fer a favor by ifyi 4 
one year ot oe Gee —_ renewals always sign your order exactly as the name appears ites ie 


and to subscribers in the eighth zone, 
is sold to every subscriber, wi 
faction. Any time you're not satisfied, just say 
for your subscription will be cheerfully returned. 


Renewal.—The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to which 
e he paper is paid for to and 
including the month of the yor indicated on the labe} If the date on the label is 

the second paper after payment of subscription, or if 


the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. 


not changed upon receipt o: 


thout exception, strictly on a guarantee of satis- 
so and the money you have paid 


or re 


cannot be c 





Advertising Rates.—The advertising 
Entered at the Des Moines, Lowa, 
This issue 


How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank draft, 
letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts 
Change in Address.— When orderi 
be sure to give their former as well as their present address, otherwise the address 
is a matter of importance 


a@ change in address, subscribers should 


bogh to you and to us 
rates will be sent upon application. 
as second-class matter. 


+= office 
is copyrighted, 1926, by Meredith Publishing Company. 
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Over the span of months and miles, in the 
hands of thousands of owners, Oldsmobile 
power and performance, dash and endur- 
ance, comfort and driving ease, demonstrated 
Oldsmobile’s unchallengeable right to the 
now familiar praise .. . “It asks no favors, 
fears no road!”’ 


It fulfilled the Oldsmobile purpose—“. . that 
the American family shall have, at a moder- 
ate investment, a car that gratifies their 
finer tastes as well as satisfies their every 
need ...”? But even that could not content 
a policy pledged to progress. 


That Oldsmobile should not be wanting in a 
single essential factor that contributes to 
performance, comfort, beauty or long life, 
there were added new features of known 
value—improvements of demonstrated 
worth. 


Providing even greater power, even longer 
life, even smoother performance; offering 
added driving ease and security, added 
operating economy, added qualities of lux- 
ury and comfort... the car so firm in 
public favor is now made better than ever! 





September, 1926 


N/PUBLIC FAVOR 
MADE BETTER THAN EVER 







Larger L-Head Engine, Crank- 
case Ventilation, Dual Air 
Cleaning, Oil Filter, Harmonic 
Balancer, Twin-Beam Head- 
lights Controlled From Steer- 
ing Wheel, Two-Way Cooling, 
Three-Way Pressure Lubrica- 
tion, Full Automatic Spark 
Control, Thermostatic Charg- 
ing Control, Tapered Dome- 
Shaped Combustion Chambers, 
High Velocity Hot-Section 
Manifold, Special Design Light 
Cast-Iron Pistons, Honed Cyl- 
inders, Silent Chain Drive, 
Balloon Tires, Exclusive Chro- 
mium Plating, Duco Finish, 
New Beauty of Line and 
Appointmentsin Fisher Bodies, 
and many other features of 
demonstrated worth...at na 
increase in standard prices. 








Clover Comes Back to Missouri Farms 


A Campaign That Is Increasing the Acreage 
By R. R. THOMASSON 


N proving to their own satisfaction, on farms where the 
| crop has repeatedly failed, that red clover can be grown 
as well if not as easily as in the “good old days,” Mis- 
souri farmers have taken a big step toward putting this 
important legume back into its rightful place in the corn- 
belt crop rotation. The percentage of all legumes in the 
state has increased in the last seven years from 7.35 to 10.39 
acres to each 100 acres of cultivated land. 
The man who says that clover failures in recent years are 
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due to changed weather con- ) 
ditions can start an argument 
in almost any Missouri coun- 
ty. If he happens to run into 
Ben Argenbright down in 
Morgan county he will be 
confronted with a clover field 
and a set of records that will 
back all his arguments off 
the map. 

Argenbright has an 18-acre 
field of poor, gravelly-loam 
soil on which there had not 
been a clover crop worth cut- 


& CLOVER ano 
; ON EVERY FARM 
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who attended a field meeting on the place last summer. 
The cost of the treatment per acre was: lime, $9; phosphate, 
$2.25; extra cost for high-grade seed, 50 cents; manure, $4— 
or a total of $15.75. The increased returns compared with 
a check strip that was left in the field were: 16 bushels 
wheat at $1.25 or $20; two and three-fourths tons of hay, 
$42.50; one bushel clover seed, $20—or a total of $82.50. 
The net return for the two years was $66.75. 

Apparently some of the men present at the meeting took 
the matter seriously and decided to profit by Argenbright’s 
experience. Orders were pooled on the spot for eleven 
cars of agricultural lime. 

The average farmer does not have as difficult a situation 
to face as did Argenbright. Results obtained by men thru- 
out the state who have been working in close cooperation 
with the college of agriculture indicate that stands of 
clover can be practically assured thru the use of lime and 
phosphate. But there is danger in assuming that lime and 
phosphate will do it all. The quality of the seed is as im- 
portant as any other factor. Also, lack of organic matter, 
and improper drainage must be taken into consideration 
in many places. And in some cases where clover has failed 
repeatedly and the crop has not been grown for ten or 
fifteen years, it is possible that inoculation is necessary. 

The fact remains, however,that two-thirds of the upland 

soils in Missouri are sour and 
therefore lime will be almost 
universally beneficial. Fre- 
quently the correction of the 
sour condition has resulted 
in abundant creps of clover. 
It is no wonder, then, that 
many people have jumped to 
the conclusion that lime is a 
cure-all for legume troubles. 
It was back in 1918 that 
Henry Ochs of Perry county 
loaded his wagon with pul- 
verized limestone and driving 
down thru the center of a field 











ting in the last twenty years, 
tho it has been seeded regularly every fourth year. But a 
year ago last fall he took off a stubble crop of a ton to the 
acre and last summer the clover made one and three- 
fourths tons to the acre in addition to a seed crop that 
vielded a bushel to the acre. The returns from the treat- 
ment used did not stop with the clover crop but produced 
a material increase in the yield of wheat and no doubt will 
continue to make a difference in the crop yields for years 
to come. In fact, Argenbright figures that he has increased 
his net income per acre on the field for the last two years 
by $51.75. 

How did he do it? Well, in the first place, he discarded 
the idea that a farmer can wait until seeding time to give 
thought to his next year’s clover crop. With the assistance 
of an extension worker from the state college he started 
planning months in advance. He was interested in more 
than one crop, he wanted a crop rotation. Deciding on 
wheat, clover, corn and soybeans, he started with wheat. 
\fter a thoro preparation of the land he applied three tons 
of high-grade, finely pulverized limestone to the acre. The 
lime requirement had been determined previously by a 
simple soil test. At wheat sowing time he put on 200 
pounds of 16 percent acid phosphate to the acre. Then that 
winter the wheat was given a top dressing of six tons of 
manure to the acre. 

With this sort of preparation he was ready to seed his 
clover the following spring with some confidence. A mixture 

f six pounds red clover, two pounds alsike and two pounds 
‘weet clover per acre was seeded March 14, 1924. The seed 

is all tested and of high grade. The result? He grew 
lover where it had seemed clover could not be grown. 

Was it a profitable venture for the owner? Let’s look at 
the figures Argenbright gave to a group of fifty farmers 























that was being prepared for wheat, scattered it broadcast 
with the attitude of a man who casts his bread upon the 
waters not expecting it to return buttered. The field was 
seeded to clover the following spring and by midsummer 
there was an irregular strip of thrifty green clover stretching 
across the field while weeds grew unhampered on either side. 
Farmers came from far and near to see the miracle that had 
been wrought thru scattering ordinary ground limestone on 
a field of clover. 

A picture of that field reproduced on a lime poster pre- 
pared by P. F. Schowenderdt of the state college became a 
familiar sight to farmers thruout the state. It was the fore- 
runner cfthe “Clover and Prosperity” campaign that has 
been going on in the state for the last four years. 

That farmers are taking hold of the proposition and 
getting results is brought out by the fact that 102,000 
tons of limestone were_used last (Continued on page 32 
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How Sheet Steel Service 


Is Increasing Profits and 
Cutting Expense 


Sheet Steel has proved itself a real money maker on the farms of America 
both as equipment and as a material for building construction. 


The modern automobile and truck have been made possible through the 
economy and strength of Sheet Steel construction. They are typical of 
the better Sheet Steel farm equipment, which is savir.g labor at every 
turn in farm work. 


The Sheet Steel roof offers triple protection for America’s farm building 
investment of 12 billion dollars. It is the greatest fire retarder of them 
all, Sparks from threshing machines, embers from brush fire, even flames 
from adjoining buildings, are harmless against the Sheet Steel surface. 
What is more, fires in Sheet Steel-roofed buildings are prevented from 
firing buildings that are near them. In addition, when properly grounded, 
the Sheet Steel roof gives positive protection from lightning. 


Sheet Steel tanks are providing an abundance of pure water for stock. 
Water is of greatest importance in getting the biggest yields from live- 
stock. Sheet Steel grain bins provide storage so that crops may be held 
for top market prices. They give complete protection against weather 
and losses from rodents. Often these economical units pay for their cost 
in a single season. 


These are just typical of how Sheet Steel service increases profits and 
cuts expense. Sheet Steel ventilators on barns are doing much to check 
the spread of tuberculosis. Sheet Steel covers for stacks protect the 
quality of the hay and reduce loss from weather. Sheet Steel machinery 
sheds are adding years to the life of farm equipment. Sheet Steel kitchen 
equipment and household furniture save countless steps, give a lifetime 
of service and make house-cleaning almost a pleasure. 


Our booklet Tue Service or Sueet STEEL TO 
THE Farmer tells in detail about these and 
many other uses. It explains how to deter- 








mine the gauge and the size of sheets you 
need for various building construction work. 
Copy will be mailed on request to the Sueet 
SreetTraApE ExtenslonComMMITTez,OLIVER 
Bui.pinec, Pirrspurey, Pa. 


This trade-mark ear or on galvanized Sheet Steel 
is definite insurance to the buyer that every sheet so 
branded is of prime quality—full weight for the gauge 
stamped on the sheet — never less than 28 gauge — 
and that the galvanizing is of the full weight and 
quality established by the SHEET STEEL TRADE 
EXTENSION COMMITTEE specification. 























Insuring the Safety of Bank Deposits 


Presentation of Outline of Nebraska Guarantee Law 


By ALSON SECOR 


ECAUSE so many of you are bankers, bank directors, 
or owners of bank stock and some I am sure are 
legislators, besides the fact that every one of you has 

dealings with banks, I believe it worth your time if I present 
here a brief summary of the Nebraska bank deposit guaran- 
tee law which is pre-eminently su- 

perior to all other state guarantee 

laws. There must be a reason why —————— 
no depositor has lost a cent thru 
failure of any state bank in Ne- 
braska in the sixteen years the 
Nebraska law has been in operation, 
tho there have been a hundred and 


| 

|| Bank guarantee will be one of the 

| two outstanding questions before 
the next Iowa Legislature. 

—Governor Hammill 


average daily deposits . . . shown by the first two semi- 
annual statements. Such payments shall not be re- 
quired of new banks formed by the reorganization or con- 
When any bank hereafter organized 
shall acquire the business and resources of any national 
banking association, such bank shall 
pay into the depositors’ guarantee 
fund not less than one percent of 
said national banking association’s 
| average daily deposits.... On the 
first day of July and January ... the 
department shall Jevy on all banks 
then engaged in banking under this 





forty-three state bank failures since —— 


article which have completed their 





1911. There were more than one 

hundred and twenty-five failures in 

Iowa in a year and a half of this last banking crisis. Unfor- 

tunately, depositors in Iowa banks did lose, and lose heavily. 
The Nebraska law says: “Sec. 8024—Guarantee Fund. 




















initial payments of not less than one 
percent of their average daily de- 
. one-twentieth of one percent of the average daily 


] 


posits . 
deposits. 
“Sec. 8027—Assessment—levy—notification. As soon 
as said assessments are respectively levied, the banking 
corporations . . . shall be notified of the amount. . . by the 
department . . . and said corporations shall thereupon set 
apart, keep, and maintain in their said banks the 
amount thus levied against them, and the amounts 
thus levied . . . shall be and constitute what shall 
be designated as a depositors’ guarantee fund, 
payable to the department ...on demand.... 
When the depositors’ guarantee fund reaches 
the total sum of one and one-half percent of 
the average daily deposits, said assessments 
against the deposits . . . shall cease until... 
the guarantee fund is depleted below one 
percent of the average daily deposits, when 
the necessary assessments may again be 
levied. No bank which has complied in full 
with all the provisions of this article shall be 


Below: Volga Savings Bank, Volga, Iowa 












There must be a reason why no depositor has lost a 
ut thru failure of any state bank in Nebraska in 
the 16 years of guarantee law 


lor the purpose of providing a guarantee 
fund for the protection of depositors in banks, 
every corporation engaged in the business of 

nking ... shall be subject to assessment 
to be levied, kept, collected and applied as 
hereinafter provided .. .”’ Applied to state 
banks only. National banks not under the 
‘Sec. 8025—Assessment. On the first 

y of June and December of each year every 

















rporation engaged in banking . . . shall 
ke and file with the department of trade 

{ commerce (in other states called the banking depart- 
ent) a statement in writing verified by the oath of its 
president, vice-president or cashier, showing the average 
daily deposits in its bank for the preceding six months . . .”’ 
‘Sec. 8026—Credit fund, assessments. Any bank organ- 
ized subsequent to the date when this article takes effect 
all pay into the depositor’s guarantee fund an amount 
equal to four percent of the capital stock, when such bank 
‘pens for business, which amount shall constitute a credit 
ud, subject to adjustment on the basis of said bank’s 
‘verage daily deposits as shown by the first two semi-annual 
tatements . The department . . . shall require such 
ink to contribute to the depositors’ guarantee fund a just 
ind equitable sum, and the department . . . shall adjust 
assessments ... 30 that the first two assessments, together 
with the eredit of an amount equal to four percent of the 
capital stock . . . shall at least equal one percent of the 


required to give any further security or bond for the purpose 
of becoming a depository for any public funds. . . .” 

“Sec. 8028—Depletion of depositors’ guarantee fund. 
Special assessment. If the . . . fund shall, from any cause, 
be depleted or reduced to any amount less than one percent 
of the average daily deposits . . . the department .. . shall 
levy a special assessment against the capital stock of the 
corporations (banks) . . . to cover such deficiency . . . and 
when required for the purpose of immediate payment to 
depositors, said special assessment may be for any amount 
not exceeding . . . one-half percent of said average daily 
deposits in any one year.” 

Provision is made for receivership of failed banks. “Seo. 
8031—Duties of receiver, shareholder. After the department 
. .. or receiver shall have taken possession of any bank... 
the stockholders thereof may repair its credit, restore or 
substitute its reserves, and otherwise ‘Continued on page 77 
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COOPERATIVE MINDEDNESS 


T the second school of cooperation recently held at 

St. Paul, Aaron Sapiro said, “Cooperative marketing 
is theoretically right and we in this country have had the 
proper amount of practice to uphold it. In the United 
States the technique of cooperative marketing has been 
highly developed. We now have everything but the per- 
fectly developed cooperative spirit.” 

At the same meeting W. F. Hoppe, field manager of the 
Colorado Potato Growers’ Exchange, said about the same 
thing in a different way: ‘Any plan of large scale coopera- 
tive marketing should be accompanied by an intensive 
educational campaign among growers for the purpose of 
pointing out the benefits to be derived from the standard- 
ization, better merchandising methods and the social and 
economic relations rather than over-selling farmers on the 
factor of price increase.” 

There is more to cooperation than immediate financial 
gains. No one is a good cooperator until he has become 
cooperative minded, willing to play the game clear round 
to home plate. Too many die on first and second base. 
They get mad at the umpire and quit the game. They won’t 
slide in the dust to score. Theycan’t stand the raillery of the 
grandstand or the opponents. You wouldn’t go to see a 
gam of quitters. Yet too many have enthusiasm for cooper- 
ation only as long as everything is going big in their favor. 

Cooperation is from now on. It will live from generation 
to generation if members get the true cooperative spirit. It 
will not be a bed of roses all the time, and perhaps none of 
the time, but if it is worthy of existence it will meet obstacles 
enough from the outside without being handicapped by 
dissensions and traitors and fair weather members within. 
Better be outside than a member who lacks cooperative 
mindedness. 


DOG EAT DOG 


O what extent Noah can be blamed for saving all speci- 

mens of life is left for bible students to determine. To 
what extent there have been new creations of life as time 
goes on is for the scientists to debate. Without any desire 
to start a discussion of evolution we venture the assertion 
that out of the law of variation frequently comes new life 
adapted to new conditions. If this be not so, whence 
comes some of the newer contagious diseases due sup- 
posedly to new forms of bacteria? 

Were it not for the universal law of dog eat dog the 
earth would long ago have been overrun by whatever germ 
was the best breeder and most disastrous feeder. Elephants 
succumb to the invisible bacteria. Old age and death of 
any living thing is but the inability of the life forces to 
perpetuate the living cells of its body because of the in- 
roads of bacterial enemies. 

Nature scatters millions of seeds to get one tree, millions 
of insect eggs to perpetuate the insect race. It 1s a con- 
stant battle between the forces of reproduction and the 
forces of destruction. Insects destroy insects. Birds de- 
stroy insects. Bacteria destroy insects. Animals destroy 
insects. Were it not so, they would soon swarm over the 
earth. And insects destroy plant life, as well as perpetu- 
ate plant life. They prey upon animal life, and prey upon 
the enemies of animal life. - 

The scientists of the government are scouring the earth 
for enemies of the insect pests that have gained too much 
of a foothold here. An imported parasite is now checking 
the alfalfa weevil. Parasites from Europe are now help- 
ing destroy the gipsy moth which is so damaging in the 
New England states. Scientists are searching Japan for 
an enemy of the Japanese oeetle, a bad pest on the Atlan- 
tic coast. From southern Europe the government is secur- 
ing parasitic enemies of the corn borer. San Jose scale 
was met by an enemy parasite. The boll weevil and cattle 
tick have cost the south its millions. 

_ Every living thing is preyed upon by other living organ- 
isms. It is a fight for the survival of the fittest, and the fit- 
test is not always a desirable form of life. It is dog eat dog. 





THE MEREDITH PLAN SOUND 


HE Meredith agricultural policy has been presented jn 

Successful Farming and also before the house committee 

on agriculture. It has had wide publicity and has set 
people to thinking. An outstanding endorsement of the plan 
has been given by Dr. T. N. Carver, Professor of Economics 
at Harvard University, and one of the country’s foremost 
economists. 

In a letter to Mr. Meredith of July 28th, he writes: 

“Tt seems to me that your plan is the best one that has 
been presented to congress so far as I have read them. It has 
one positive advantage over the others in that it requires 
an announcement, a year in advance, of the minimum price 
which the stabilization commission would fix. I think you 
approach this problem from the correct angle when you 
diagnose the farmer’s difficulty as a case of unbalanced 
production and recognize that the only true remedy is to 
secure balanced production. That is not only economically 
sound but unassailable. Economically it is possible to apply 
this remedy, but the difficulties are mainly political.” 

The MeNary-Haugen bill and similar bills propore to 
fix a profit regardless of production, with no means of guid- 
ing the farmers in production. No manufacturer works so 
blindly as that. On the other hand, the Meredith plan would 
fix the minimum price a year inadvance, and the farmer as 
an individual would govern his production sccording to the 
price offered. This is stabilization and nothing can take the 
place of stabilization of production. 


WORLD STANDARDS OF MEASURE 


F you will observe the products in your home you will be 

astonished at the range from which they have originated 
as raw or manufactured products. World trade invades 
every home every day. How much better then if we have 
a world system of measurements which in time everybody 
will understand. 

Grain measures are not uniform in the United States tho 
the grain trade buys and sellson just one basis. Grain meas- 
ures the world over differ greatly, so that all market statis- 
tics have to be changed into the language of the nation 
using the statistics. Because we see all markets quoting 
bushels or one hundredweight, we think all the world uses 
that standard. Not so by any means. How much better 
then that we adopt the metric system now quite universally 
accepted in whole or in part as expressions of measure that 
mean just one thing the world over. Grams for weight, 
meter for length and liter for liquid measures. It simplifies 
education. It clarifies reading. It unifies markets thruout 
the world. 

Customs of a nation are hard to change but we should 
urge that congress adopt the metric system at the earliest 
possible moment. It will take years to eliminate the old 
measures from our textbooks and statistics, tho any child 
can learn the new system in half a day. Agriculture is so 
vitally interested that all farm organizations should get 
back of the demand for a change. Our nation is partly 
in and partly out of step with other nations on this question. 
Our scientists use the metric system. Our commercial 
interests are forced to do business with much of the world 
on this basis. 


THE OVERLOAD 


|* you load your flivver with all the heavy stuff you can 
pile in instead of the four or five people it was built to 
carry, you need not be surprised if the tires blow out and 
the axles bend if you undertake a haul over a rough road. 
If you attach five plows, a disc and harrow to a tractor built 
only for three bottoms you need not be surprised if it balks 
on the job. If you drive hub deep into a gumbo hole with a 
load of hay or grain you need not be surprised if the team 
gets stalled, If you contract for the purchase of a threshing 
machine when you are carrying a heavy mortgage, and 
when the corncrib must be renewed, with an off season to 
shorten your income, you need not be surprised if a new 
owner moves onto the farm. 











Each thing, each person, can stand about so much physi- 
cal, moral or financial strain. Beyond that the overload is 
threatening disaster. 

The same applies to what we call government, which is 
translated to us in the form of laws. A government, local, 
state or federal, cannot govern except by law. Moral suasion 
never rules all the people. It is therefore time we consider 
the possibility of the overload in government. 

Law is effective only when the people want the law. If 
the people transfer the burdens of self-government to the 
statute books they thereby feel that they have no personal 
interest in doing what is good for all, or refraining from 
doing what is harmful to others. When each of a hundred 
million people carries some responsibility for conduct, the 
individuals can stand the load, but if all transfer that 
responsibility upon government by law it creates an over- 
load and the law breaks down. 

The lawmakers of the United States considered 40,986 
proposed laws in 1925, and enacted into law 13,018. That 
was but a fair sample of legislation every year. Of course, 
every enactment may not be a “‘thou shalt,” or “thou shalt 
not.’’ Many are mere rules of procedure just as the diction- 
ary is a guide for pronunciation and definition. But the 
point is, are we as a people going to sacrifice our self- 
discipline, our individual responsibility by this process of 
enacting every little whim into law? We have done this to 
such extent that one cannot expect even self-interest and 
common sense to be a guide of conduct. If the tail light 
law were repealed some fools would have no tail lights 
because they “didn’t have to,’”’ regardless of the fact that 
they were endangering themselves as well as others by 
ignoring this precaution. 

Cliques of fanatics on some subject somehow manage to 
get laws on the statutes that remove a little more of what 
freedom we have left, and take away the responsibility for 
the use of common sense. Our statute books reached the 
overload long ago. A fifty percent repeal would be a good 
session’s work, Our courts are also struggling with an over- 
load. Many cases could be settled out of court if there was 
the right attitude among lawyers and litigants. 


COOPERATION LAW BECOMES FACT 


ONGRESS did one thing for agriculture that may 

eventually mean much to marketing. It created a 
division of cooperative marketing in the department of 
agriculture, and Chris L. Christensen has been put in 
charge. 

Mr. Christensen was raised and educated in Nebraska, 
then after getting his degree from the University of Ne- 
braska studied two years as a fellowship student at the 
University of Copenhagen, Denmark, where he specialized 
in cooperation in that land of cooperative marketing. He is 
well equipped to take charge of the new work, and aid the 
cooperative movement in America. 

Many a mistake has been made in this country because a 
cooperative association: was not properly formed, or not 
properly worked up, or not properly managed. With the 
resources of the government back of the movement to study 
mistakes as well as successes, cooperative marketing should 
from now on be a safer venture. 


THE MID-WEST PROTEST 


OX July 22nd there was a meeting of the committee of 
twenty-two in Des Moines preceded by a meeting of 
the cornbelt committee, as a second training camp for the 
forces battling for the McNary-Haugen bill or a similar 
enactment. There was little of fireworks, and no dress 
parade. It was a quiet, determined discussion of what to 
do next. The consensus of opinion was to carry on. 

If there is any outstanding weakness in the program it is 
inherent in so many efforts due to the fact that in but few 
is there any way to work quickly. 

Had there been organized a national chamber of agricul- 
ture, as proposed by Successful Farming in 1917 and 1919, 
the groundwork would have been set so that when the 
slump of 1921 came, all the interests allied with agriculture 
could have acted intelligently for relief. There would have 
been a clearing house for the many plans which have been 
proposed, and there would have been referendums, follow- 
ing a summary of each proposal, sa that the membership 
of farm organizations could have voted their preference. 
Chen, fortified by actual, expressed preference, the leaders 
could have gotten from congress any legislation necessary 
to put agriculture on a parity with industry. 

The outstanding need of agriculture is a national cham- 
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ber of agriculture, bringing into one organization, not only 
all the agricultural organizations, but those whose interests 
are essential to agriculture. It is time that farmers quit 
being gun-shy of other business groups; quit being so ex- 
clusive that they are in ignorance of the relationships be- 
tween them and other industries; quit slamming the door 
in the face of interests seeking a better understanding of 
agriculture. It is commendable that there is more toler- 
ance, more breadth of mind, and a quieter attitude toward 
big questions today than in the exciting times of the great 
financial crisis, and this should develop into a great na- 
tional chamber of agriculture. 


STABLE PRICES 
[N the August issue was an editorial on “Stable Money” 
in which reference was made to the German mark and 
the French franc as examples of unstable money. 
Quotations from the Ministry of Labor of France show 
how the unstable money of that nation affects the prices 
of products. 

With 1914 as a base line of 100 points, the wholesale price 
of 45 articles of daily necessity was 664 in April, 1926; 702 
in May; 754 in June. ‘Foodstuffs stood at 561 points in 
April; 597 in May, and 646 in June. Twenty-five manufac- 
tured articles were at 753 in April; 794 in May, and 848 in 
June. Textiles were 876, 933, 971. These are radical changes 
in three months, due to the fluctuating, or declining value of 
the franc. 

The cost of goods changes, not because of a higher price 
of the goods but because of a lessened value of the money 
that pays for the goods. If money were stable the price of 
goods would be steady, differing only as supply and demand 
make the manufacturer and distributor lower the price to 
move the goods, or raise the price because they can obtain 
a higher price. 

It was the purpose of congress, when enacting the federal 
reserve bank act, to create a stabilization of money. Credit 
is due the system for accomplishing much. Our dollar 
dropped only about half during the past war period and soon 
rallied to almost normal value, and we had no panic in 
panicky times. Yet the system somehow lacks the authority 
or the ability to really stabilize our money. This can be 
remedied and should be. A contract for debt should not 
shrink or deflate when the debt is paid months or years 
later. A dollar today should buy as much labor, or goods a 
year or years hence as it does today, so that everybody can 
make contracts for labor and materials and goods with some 
assurance that the contract is more than a “‘scrap of paper.”’ 

There is a stable money association working to this end. 
There have been bills presented to congress with this in 
view. As yet there has been nothing done about it only as 
the federal reserve system tries to keep the finances of the 
nation steady by such changes in the interest rate as will 
bring this about. England made a heroic effort to bring the 
pound back to normal value. Other nations have tried and 
failed. It is the most important problem for this nation or 
anv nation to solve. 
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(o> INDIAN SUMMER 
After cold and cheerless drizzle "a 
\ Z Of September, which, remember, we & ~ 
; re Only lasts a few short days, wit J 
ie <t~~ Comes the balmy Indian summer . 3 A 
With its misty, dreamy haze. ore He, 


In the dressing room of Autumn ( 
ee Thus Dame Nature, fickle creature, ( « 
san By the eyes of man unseen ( ~¥* 
nA Dons her gorgeous colored garments ‘_\?2% 
And lays by her somber green. ‘ 


’Tis the time of year for roaming, om 
And admiring soul inspiring a ays 
Scenes of beauty by the stream. “¥ 
And the woods are full of gold tints 

Not unlike a heavenly dream. 


Indian summer, linger longer. hae 
We adore thee, we implore thee \ 
Leave us not to winter's cold. \ heh. Beat 
We care not for her white diamonds. $4) 
We prefer the autumn gold. at! ‘9 
—ALson Secor. 
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Water That Will Carry Itself 


A System in Which Gravity Does the Work 


By IVAN D. WOOD 


HE pioneers of the Middle West had many interesting 
adventures in their quest for a good supply of fresh 
water. An interesting and true story is told of two 

brothers who settled years ago on adjoining farms in one of 
the semi-arid counties of Nebraska where wells are deep 
and at that time had to be dug by hand. One day while 
engaged in digging a well one of the 
brothers was at the bottom of the 
hole wielding the spade while 
the other pulled out the 
dirt with an old 
blind mare 
hitched to 
a long ne atts aa —™ 










level. By sighting over the piece of two by four after it has 
been leveled one may soon see where the line of sight cuts 
the roof of the house or barn and from that observation 
determine the relative elevation. 

Any kind of reservoir may be used which is watertight 
and which is fitted with a tight lid of some sort to prevent 
the entrance of vermin. In sections of the country where the 
subsoil consists of heavy clay which stands well, a good 
reservoir may be made by digging a jud-shaped hole and 
plastering it on the inside with two or three coats of cement 
plaster made of one part cement and two parts sand. The 
whole interior surface is then painted with one or more 
coats of a pure cement wash made to about the consistency of 
thick cream. The neck part of this type of cistern should be 
made of brick or of solid 
concrete down to a distance 
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TO UPPER FLOOR 
OF HOUSE. 


Figure 


rope. The one working 
above ground saw a 
herd of antelope and 


SUFFICIENT ELEVATION 
WATER MAY GE CARRIED 





of four feet as frost would 
soon crack and ruin the 
plaster if it were applied this 
close to the top of the ground. 

In other types of soil which 
are given to caving badly, a 
brick cistern may be made 
and then plastered and treat- 
ed with cement wash on the 
interior. 








an voir may also be made of 
concrete as shown in Figure 
2. It is made by digging a 
rectangular hole of the de- 








A splendid type of reser- 





sired size in the ground and 
setting forms inside of this 
p--- excavation so that walls of 
six or seven inches thickness 
will result. After the pipe 
connections, shown in Figure 
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taking up his gun called 
to his kinsman below 
that he was in quest of 
fresh meat and was 
leaving him for a few 
minutes. The brother 
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in the well had no 
chance to remonstrate. 
There he was at the 
bottom of a hole fifty feet deep with a blind horse brousing 
around at the edge of it above him and likely to fall in at 
any minute. He had no possible means of escape so had to 
endure the agony of impending doom until his brother 
returned from the chase an hour later to pull him out. 

Many of the pioneers were “‘in the hole’’ so to speak 
so far as water supply was concerned. They had no 
modern well machinery and knew little of means of 
securing running water either at the house or in the 
barnyards. At the present day every conceivable sort 
of fitting may be purchased to make piping easy, force 
pumps and windmills have been developed to a high 
degree of efficiency and many commercially made sys- 
tems are available to meet the fancy of the purchaser. 

When raised ground is available near the buildings, 

a splendid type of system to install is that wherein 
pressure is obtained by locating some sort of 

elevated tank on this higher ground. Figure 1 

shows the essential features of the system which i PIPE 
are an underground tank as shown at “C,” a 
force pump at “E” with proper connection in a 
pump pit at ““D” and a 1-inch pipe leading from 
the pump to the tank thru which water may be forced or 
drawn back to the yards and buildings. It is not necessary 
to use two pipes as the same one may be used for both 
purposes. 

One of the first considerations, in laying out a system of 
this kind, is the height of the elevated ground where the 
tank is to be located, above the level of that at the buildings. 
This may easily be determined by laying a piece of two by 
four over a couple of saw horses at the proposed location of 
the reservoir and leveling it up with an ordinary carpenter’s 


Figure 1 
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walls may be poured into the forms. If 
the ground is fairly firm no outer form is 
needed as the dirt will serve well. If the 
interior of the reservoir is made seven feet deep, seven feet 
wide and ten feet long, the capacity will be about 115 
barrels or a week’s supply for the ordinary farm. The top 
of the reservoir should be made of reinforced concrete if the 
best results are to be obtained. This job is not as difficult as 
it might seem at first. A false floor (Continued on page 64 


Figure 3 











Business Rules This Partnership 
They Study Cost of Production 


By WALTER J. HUNT 


N immigrant from Sweden who borrowed money to pay 
passage to America, later an American citizen serving 
twelve years as private chauffeur for some of Chicago’s 

best families, a tractor operator and farmer in Canada for 
ten years, and finally a successful cornbelt farm manager 
for five years in Butler county, lowa,—that, briefly, is the 
life history of Fred Anderson, one of three brothers who 
have charge on a satisfactory partnership basis of 960 acres. 

Brothers of Fred Anderson, Oscar and Erick, are younger, 
but their history has been something of the same sort, 
except that they worked as cabinet makers in Chicago be- 
fore trying their fortune in Canada. The three still own 
Canadian lands. 

E. Tyden, an Illinois manufacturer of seals used by rail- 
road companies for boxcars and stockcars, owns a section 
and a half of Butler county, Iowa, land. Since his time is 
taken with factory problems, he leaves management of the 
land to Ander- 
son Brothers, 


farms, both ends didn’t meet. Results were discouraging. 
No accounts of costs, sales and receipts were kept that year. 

The second season, and for every year since, accurate ac- 
counts have been kept of every cent going out and coming 
in. Now the world is a much more pleasant place to live 
in, Fred Anderson explained, when asked whether more or 
less complete business accounts are a help to farmers. The 
last four years the 960 acres have furnished income that 
has allowed the business to a little more than break even. 
No great profits have been made, to be sure. But this has 
been during a period of poor farm conditions generally. 
In addition, considerable investment has been directed 
toward improvement, which is going to bring big returns 
in the future. 

These three Iowa farmers know what every operation is 
costing. In cattle feeding, for example, feeds allowed are 
weighed frequently. A record of this and the costs of feeds 
is kept. Another example of their 
careful management is in figuring 





but is willing 
to cooperate in 
any way he 
can. There are 
two f 









farms, 
Fred has a fam- 
ily and lives on 
one. Oscar also 
is married. He 
lives on the 
other. Erick is 
unmarried and 
works at both 
places. 

Last winter 
Tyden & An- 
derson Brothers 
brought attention of the pub- 
lic to their operations when 
they applied 700 tons of lime 
to soil during February and 
March. The previous fall 
they got 400 tons and hauled 
it to the fields to be spread. 
The 700 tons were procured 
at a local neighborhood quar- 
ry for $2.10 a ton, delivered 
to the fields. When I visited the farms in early spring, the 
plan was to continue until every acre of the land had re- 
ceived three or four tons of lime each. Each field had been 
tested for acidity, with the result that it was found the re- 
quirement was not less than three tons and not more than 
four—the test warying in different fields. 

In liming the soil, Tyden pays for the lime delivered to 
the fields. Anderson Brothers assume responsibility of 
spreading it. They use endgate lime spreaders. The product 
that comes from the local quarry tests more than 90 percent 
calcium carbonate. The quarry was equipped and opened 
at the suggestion of the Anderson Brothers, who procured 
initial capital to start the enterprise. Many other farmers 
in the community expected to benefit thru buying from it. 





HE land probably is already producing as much as any 

in the county, but Anderson Brothers want to make it 
grow even greater crops. They also want to have it in shape 
to produce sweet clover or alfalfa on every acre at one time 
or another. With that. condition, they will seed down much 
more of the soil and use it for pasturmg cattle and hogs. It 
will enable putting more of the land to work supplying val- 
uable cattle and hog feed with less labor and expense than 
at present. Anderson Brothers plan every year to buy 
considerable of the corn and oats needed for livestock 
iattening. 

Such wholesale steps toward better farming, as liming 
every acre, have brought comments from some of the people 
who were doubtful. But Anderson Brothers have figures to 
show anyone who doubts whether their operations are prac- 
tical and worthy of consideration of the farmer who must 
make both ends meet. The first year they were on Tyden 


Above. Steers on pasture. 


the cost of silage. Allowing for 
every possible charge, including 
labor, interest on land, equipment 
and other similar costs, they learned 
that silage in the silo cost them $4 
a ton last fall. 

The farms are operated on a share 
basis. . Operators and owners go 
50-50 on every- 
thing bought 
and sold, ex- 
cept farm im- 
plements, 
which are sup- 
plied by Ander- 
son Brothers. 
For tractors, 
threshing ma- 
chine, silo fill- 
ing equipment 
and manure 
spreaders, Ty- 
den pays one- 
half the pur- 
chase price and 
his partners 
keep them in 
repair. Tyden pays for one-half of the fuel used. Three 
tractors for field work and one for belt power are main- 
tained. There are sixteen horses in use, altho not for heavy 
duty. “It doesn’t pay to plow with horses,’’ Anderson 
Brothers say. “‘We can plow around the horses many times 
with a tractor.” 








Below. 


The central hoghouse 


NDERSON BROTHERS feed cattle and hogs the year 

round. In nearly every month they ship either cattle 

or hogs, and sometimes both. Last winter 184 big steers 

and 94 baby beeves were in the yards, and one hog followed 

every beef animal. In the livestock end of the business, 

building of soil again is a leading factor. A definite system 
of manuring land is followed. 

Anderson Brothers don’t pay too much attention to ups 
and downs of the livestock market. They have decided 
that year in and year out they will make the most by con- 
tinuing production on a fairly even basis. Trying to jump 
in when prices are good and attempting to get out when 
values are down is similar to zig-zagging thru No Man’s 
Land to avoid being shot, Fred Anderson says. “The 
chances are, one trying to dodge bad years will ‘zig’ when 
he should have ‘zagged.’ We try to maintain an even 
run of stuff, and place emphasis on economy of production.” 

With a $5,000 central hog house of hollow tile construc- 
tion on one of the farms, a building provided with basement 
and furnace for winter pigs, one might think offhand that 
Tyden & Anderson Brothers could not be looking at econo- 
my of production. But they have found this convenient 
and well built structure worth its price. In addition, last 
spring they bought thirty additional individual houses for 
pigs to live in while on clover (Continued on page 51 
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How to Diagnose Your Radio Troubles 
Some Points That Will Help Get the Most From the Air 


By GEORGE C. BIGGAR 
































the ground for best reception from nearby stations. Fo; 
the average farm, however, the long and high aerial should 
be satisfactory. 

To illustrate, let me quote an experience. With a 1()0- 
foot aerial on an apartment house in the heart of Chicago, 
using a 3-tube regenerative receiving set, local stations 
came in with much volume but all “jumbled up.” A 
second aerial, about 50 feet in length, was erected around 
the living room on the picture molding, and the set was 
selective enough to separate a 345-meter wave lencth 
station, not quite a mile away, and a 370-meter station, 
seven miles distant. Satisfactory loud speaker reception 
was received on all Chicago stations. However, on “silent 
night,”’ the use of the 100-foot roof aerial gave much better 
results in getting distance. In determining length, count 
the number of feet from the furthermost end of aerial wire 
to the ground connection and plan accordingly. 

Avoid splices in your 
aerial as they caus: 





loss of energy. Make 

















DEFECTIVE 
INSULATOR 







HEN you 
install a stand- 
ard radio re- 

ceiving set in your 
home, your chances 
for clear, consistent 
reception are largely 
dependent upon three 
things, namely, good 
aerial and ground, 
good tubes and good 
batteries. Perhaps 90 
ercent of radio trou- 
les are due to de- 
fects in the accesso- 
ries mentioned. 
Suppose that your 





your lead-in a continu- 
ation of the aerial wire, 
if possible, having it 
enter the house from 


BAD SPLIOE | ; the nearest aerial in- 


DEFECTIVE Tie [ ~NVvere r 
samnaren sulator. A covered o1 


insulated lead-in is de- 
sirable if it must run 
along the roof or side 
of the house before 
entering. It should be 
made to stand off from 
contact with the house 
by means of insulators. 
Be sure that you clean 
and solder the connec- 
tion made between the 
covered lead-in and the 
aerial wire. Proper sol- 
dering makes a larger 
contact area and thus 
prevents loss in radio 
energy. 

Aerial wires corrode 
in several months and 
this will cause some 
loss in reception. Sand- 
papering the wire every 
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set develops a steady 
scraping, scratching 
sound. There is an easy way to determine whether the 
trouble is in your aerial or ground, or if somewhere else. 
Simply disconnect the antenna and the ground wires and 
listen in with head phones, with the set turned on, of course. 
If the sounds have disappeared, the fault is somewhere in 
the aerial or ground wires. If not, something is doubtless 
wrong in the tubes, batteries or the set itself. 

We wil: consider the aerial first. Correct erection of the 
aerial receives less attention, perhaps, than any other part 
of the set, unless it is the ground. You naturally want to 
erect the aerial so that it will collect the most energy. One 
hundred feet of No. 14 stranded copper wire, about 35 or 40 
feet above the earth, or at least 20 feet above a roof, will 
collect the most wave energy. 

It is also true that such an aerial is not as selective as a 
shorter one, and we also must keep in mind that altho a high 
aerial will bring you in more stations and greater distance, 
you also get more static and similar atmospheric noises. 

Within limits, the shorter the aerial and the closer to the 
ground, the more selective is the set and the less static it 
picks up. However, no one would recommend an aerial 
of less than 40 or 45 feet. The increased selectivity and 
clearness in a short aerial is offset by decreased distance. An 
underground antenna, properly installed, will pick up little 
or no static but its range is limited. 

If you desire, you may have two sets of antennae, one 
long and high for distant stations and one shorter and nearer 


few months will help. 
Better still, it is inex- 
pensive to install a new aerial wire once a year. Watch out 
for defective insulators as they may cause reception troubles, 
especially during rainy weather. Be sure that the lightning 
arrester is installed according to exact directions. Also, do 
not let the aerial sag as this prevents the best reception 
when the wind is blowing. 

The ground wire should be as short as possible and con- 
nected to a running water pipe or to an iron rod driven four 
or five feet into the earth. Scrape all connection contacts 
clean and solder them. An insulated wire should be used for 
the ground. 

If your reception troubles such as knocking, scraping 
or weak signals are caused by a defective aerial or ground, 
attention to the foregoing details should correct the diffi- 
culties. 

Should investigation indicate that the aerial or ground is 
not the cause of your troubles, check up on the tubes. ‘“Un- 
matched,” paralyzed and defective tubes are the causes of 
reception defects. Too much care cannot be given to the 
tubes which may be called the “heart’’ of the receiver. 

When you buy a new radio receiver or purchase an entirely 
new set of tubes for an old receiver, switch the tubes around 
among the various sockets until you get the best quality of 
reception. Perhaps the loudest volume may not be the best 
quality. If any tubes appear to be insensitive, return them 


‘to the dealer at once for replacement. 


The reason for switching the tubes (Continued on page 26 














Frazier Turns His Crops Into 
A Farm on Which the Main Line Is Hogs 


By GEORGE R. HARRISON 














LMOST any year 
there is some money to 
be made from the hog 

business, if the hogs are prop- 
erly bred, fed, and handled,’ 
asserts A. R. Frazier of Harri- 
son county, Iowa, whose main 
line is hogs from one year’s 
end to the other. 

Frazier marketed five car- 
loads of finished porkers in 
1924, and the income from 
them was approximately $12,- 
000. They were all farrowed 
and grown on his farm, and 
they ate almost entirely from 
home-raised rations. The ex- 
ceptions were in the form of 
tankage and oilmeal, and the 
waste from 2,500 bushels of corn that he had to buy to finish 
some cattle. 

The hogs had the run of 135 acres of land. At the same 
time that Frazier was making bay from 55 acres of meadow, 
the swine were ranging thru it to get a goodly part of their 
living. Then they had 80 acres of clover and bluegrass land 
which also served for the cattle. The last of the spring crop 
of pigs, 66in number, went to market finally at the average 
weight of 337 pounds. 

“T could show figures for the hogs, but if you will consider 
the amount they brought, you can most surely realize that 
there is some profit,” said Frazier. ““That much income is-a 
good deal to get from part of the crops on the farm.”’ 

Frazier likes to string his farrowing along thru the year 
because it gives him a better chance at more markets. How- 
ever, this is not always easy to practice. To do the best, 
the pigs of different ages should have their own feeding 
ground. Then the big ones cannot impose upon the little 
ones. Last year the June farrowing did not grow as well as 
some others just because there was no special place for them, 
Frazier explained. 

The lot that did the best of all was the one farrowed in 
August. Twelve three-year-old sows were taken a mile away 
from the main feedlots and put into timber pasture. Their 
only shelters were a few pens eight feet square, each with 
its tin roof to keep off the sun or severe rains. The twelve 
sows raised pigs that were remarkably uniform and healthy. 
t was not necessary to “worm” them, and they proved to 
Frazier’s satisfaction that clean lots and houses are the 
thing. These same sows gave previous March litters, their 
whole year’s production being 197 pigs. 

The bigger the range for the pigs the healthier they will 
be, and also the rooting will be less. Since the Frazier hogs 
have the run of practically half of the farm of 400 acres, 
they do no rooting that one can notice, not even on one 
expanse that serves for golf course as well as for livestock 
pasture. But when the hogs had only 30 acres of alfalfa, 
it was necessary to ring them to avoid damage to the crop. 

The early spring litters have a house warmed with a stove, 
but this is not necessary after the weather has become 
settled. The open fields after that serve the farmer better 
for farrowing space, Frazier says. And alfalfa meadow is 





Frazier’s home where he has water system, electricity, etc. 
Above—W here small grain and corn are fed without waste 











the very best feed of all. 
During the sixteen years 
that this man has raised 


durocs for the pork market he 
bought only the best purebred 
males he could find. Then, 
from the best and strongest 
litters he chose gilts for breed- 
ing. 

They make better mothers 
after they attain the age of 
about three years, Frazier has 
observed, and he also prefers 
a well-matured boar. The pigs 
are bigger and stronger from 
this mating, he is sure, but 
there is such a thing as having 
the litters too big. Usually 
eight pigs are enough for any 
sow to nurse. In selecting the new brood sow do not forget 
to count the teats. “If a sow hasn’t eight or ten good dinner 

ails she is no brood sow at all, and you’d better forget her,”’ 
Prostar remarked. 

He explained how “crowding at the table’”’ could cause 
demoralization. The pigs all suck at énce. If any pig has a 
good teat he holds tight while the pig with the poor teat 
fights for the advantage. The gripping will cause the little 
sharp teeth to wound the teat, and infection may set in to 
spread sickness to the whole litter. So, give the pigs plenty 
of room. It is hard to kill, the little fellows from the big 
litters, but it is best, warned the farmer, who said that his 
sows give farrowings all the way from nine to seventeen 
pigs. ; 

During the winter the sows run with the stock cows and 
pick up some of their living. They have their helpings of 
tankage and oilmeal, and they are induced to travel far out 
into the fields for exercise. Such as this insures good strong 
pigs. Alfalfa hay of third or fourth cutting js always within 
reach. “Don’t forget that alfalfa hay is a wonderful winter 
feed for the sows,”’ Frazier emphasized. 

After the pigs arrive, the proteins are just as essential. 
They produce the milk flow that pigs demand for fast . 
growth. Before farrowing the oilmeal and tankage are fed 
regularly by hand at stated times. After the pigs are born 
the mothers eat the protein trom the self-feeders the same as 
the pigs do. 

The mest essential thing in this business of handling hogs 
is the feeding floor, I was told. Here they are of cement, and 
they will pay for themselves once every year, Frazier 
believes. He has one on which he feeds whole ear corn, 
and another where the pigs get their slop, or oats and shelled 
corn mixture, in cement troughs that are molded in with the 
floor. 

On this latter floor a trough extends along one edge just 
under the fence. Here milk or other liquids can be poured 
in despite scrambling and hungry pigs. Trough and feeding 
floor may be 75 feet long. And down the center of the floor 
is the other trough for grain with its partition above so that 
the pigs cannot fight one another head to head. Fighting 
must be minimized here the same as at the teats, for wounds 
from sharp teeth admit germs of disease. (Cont. on p. 33 
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THEY DO THINGS ON TIME 


IMELINESS—doing work at the right 

time—is one of the biggest advantages 
of tractor power,” says the United States 
department of agriculture in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1278. It is not hard to find 
plenty of farms on which the truth of that 
statement has been proved by definite 
experience. Whether it is a case of saving 
a crop that is ready for harvest, preparing 
a seed-bed in a limited time, or any one of 
a number of tasks, getting the work done 
on time and frequently under adverse 
conditions of weather or soil, means much 
in the final outcome. 

Up in northern Iowa, Clauson Brothers 
were up against the proposition of 125 
acres of fully ripened wheat and a spell of 
unusually hot weather. “Our tractor paid 
for itself the first three days we owned it,” 
is their opinion. ‘We hitched two eight- 
foot binders behind it and took the 125 
acres of dead ripe wheat down in less than 
three days.’’ The whole wheat crop was 
saved by having ample power available 
that was not affected by the extremely hot 
weather. 

Over in Ohio, J. W. Creasop discovered 
the value of timeliness at the other end of 
his wheat growing operations. ‘I consider 
myself pretty lucky in having my tractor 
this fall (1925),”’ he writes. “I just got 
my 80 acres of wheat in the ground when it 
began to rain. If I had not had it, I could 
not have sown more than 60 acres. Early 
fall rains in this community cut the 
amount of wheat sown one-half. I con- 
sider that my extra 20 acres will take care 
of the payments that might be due on my 
tractor. 

Altho not always so well defined as the 
above, there are losses in nearly every 
community every year that are due to not 
being able to get work done at the best 
time. Some years there is ample time 
for preparing the seed-bed and for plant- 
ing,-and also for harvesting the crops, but 
in a large percentage of seasons the time 


























that is favorable for one or more of the 
operations is exceedingly limited. 

Because of its ability to do a great 
amount of work in a short time and to 
operate under conditions which greatly 
limit the efficiency of animal power, the 
tractor is removing much of the hazard of 
not being able to get work done at the right 
time. When necessary, it can be worked 
night and day, thus doubling itscapacity. 

Down in Kansas, a farmer by the name 
of Christian Molz guarantees to break 160 
acres of land in six days. If he fails to 
make good, he forfeits ten percent of his 
price. He has broken more than 1,700 
acres and plowed 200 acres of old ground, 
besides listing 200 acres, discing 640 acres, 
and drilling 1,220 acres. Not once has he 
fallen down on the job. 

When a man can turn out work as fast 
as Mr. Molz does, he has little worry about 
getting his crop in on time, in a well- 
prepared seed-bed. Besides, when the 
ground is worked at the right time, less 
power and work is necessary. 

Early plowing, when it is usually hot 
and dry, is generally recognized as being 
far superior to late plowing for winter 
wheat. It is hard to do a good job pulling 
plows seven inches deep in hard, dry 
ground, such as is found in the winter 
wheat belt in late July and August. Yet 
it pays to plow at that time, experts opine, 
even at a greater cost. The additional 
slowing cost is returned in the form of 

etter yields. 

Even with a perfect seed-bed prepared, 
in regions where the Hessian fly is a 
menace to the wheat crop, one dare not 
sow the seed until after the fly-free date. 
But he wants to sow it as soon as possible 
after that date. Timeliness and ability to 
do the work rapidly is again an important 
factor. 

On the best managed farms, you will 
often see tractors pulling two or three 
drills. Such outfits work fast. Two or 
three neighbors combine their labors, ex- 
change work, and, in the long run, the 
wheat crop is seeded sooner after the fly- 
free date and in a better prepared seed- 
bed.—W. A. H., lowa. 


A three-plow tractor discs and harrows nearly six acres an hour on a Minnesota 
farm. A tractor also helps to get other work done at the best time 


HOGS BY THE TON 


Ora Lamm, a gold medal ton-litter 
winner in 1925 and 1924 and recipient of a 
bronze medal in 1923, who operates a 160- 
acre farm in Indiana, likes to plow his 
ground in the fall because it helps to kill 
insects and weeds and relieves him of the 
rush that besets so many farmers in the 
spring. In the fall, however, the ground is 
hard and frequently the weather is hot 
It is then that Mr. Lamm finds his tractor 
a most useful machine. He operates the 
farm almost entirely by himself, only 
occasionally hiring a boy for a few days at 
a time to help him out. Without the 
tractor he said it would be necessary to 
have a man working for him steadily thru- 
out the year and to have at least one 
horse in addition to the five he now has. 

Mr. Lamm owns a two-plow tractor and 
with it he plowed 100 acres and disced 120 
acres last year. He usually discs his 
spring-planted acreages once and some- 
times twice. He also uses the tractor to 
operate a small thresher, which is owned 
by a ring of five farmers, each of whom has 
a tractor, and each therefore operates the 
thresher when used on his own grain. 
Operations of feed grinder, corn sheller, 
and wood saw are other belt jobs per- 
formed by Mr. Lamm’s tractor. 

The two-row cultivator is another labor- 
saving tool, which Mr. Lamm declares he 
could hardly do without. Certainly he 
would cut down his acreage in corn, he 
says, if he had to go back to single-rows. 
For pumping water, he uses a six-horse- 
power engine. 

This year Mr. Lamm has 60 acres in 
corn, 20 acres in oats, 20 acres in wheat, 
and 40 acres in a mixture of clover, 
timothy, alfalfa, and alsike. He feeds on 
an average of 100 hogs a year, all of which 
he raises himself. 

Mr. Lamm’s prize-winning litter last 
year consisted of nine pigs which were 
finished September 28th with a combined 
weight of 2,290 pounds. In 1924 his gold 
medal litter of nine pigs was just a ton 
in weight and was finished in August. His 
1923 bronze-medal litter of. eight pigs 
weighed 1,790 pounds, (Cont. on page 20 











Sugar From Jerusalem Artichokes 
A New Crop That Offers Great Possibilities 


By O. M. KILE 


UCH has been said during recent months about new 
sources of sugar. Sugar from ordinary field corn is 
now an accomplished fact. One factory at Peoria, 

Illinois, is turning out over 600,000 pounds of corn sugar— 
dextrose—every day and several other plants are being 
established. It seems, however, that the champion source 
of sugar may turn out to be the lowly and despised arti- 
choke. Not the aristocratic French artichoke whose pre- 
pared flower heads often grace the banquet table, but the 
common, ordinary Jerusalem variety generally treated as 
a weed in many parts of the country. To R. F. Jackson 

and a few of his associates in the chemistry 
division of the United States bureau of 
standards, at Washington, belongs 
the credit for the discovery of 

a cheap and satisfactory means 
of extracting sugar from the 
artichoke. It has long been 
known that the artichoke 

is rich in levulose, the 
sweetest and finest of 

all sugars, but until re- 
cently it cost nearly 

$100 a pound to get 

this sugar out in pure 
form. But about a year 

ago Jackson developed an 
inexpensive water crystal- 
lization method which brings 
the cost down to that of or- 
dinary cane or beet sugar. The 
only factory of this kind now in 
existence, however, is the small one cons 
structed under Jackson’s direction at the 
bureau of standards. Levulose, or arti- 
choke sugar, apparently has great possi- 
bilities and there seems to be no good reason now why we 
should not go ahead and develop this industry in the United 
States. We are continually producing too large quantities 
of the old established crops and having great difficulty in 
marketing them profitably. On the other hand, we are im- 
porting each year about eight billion pounds of cane sugar 
(nearly nine billion pounds in 1925) for consumption in this 
country, in addition to the slightly more than two billion 
pounds of cane and beet sugar now produced here. Growing 
artichoke sugar here at home apparently offers a partial 
remedy for both these uneconomic conditions. 

Compared with cane and beet sugar—sucrose—artichoke 
sugar—levulose 
—is equally as 
good for all pur- 
poses and far su- 


A field of Jerusalem artichokes. 










Tubers of the Jerusalem artichoke 


is that it presents no agricultural problems. This plant will 
grow in any part of the United States on almost any kind 
of soil and seems to resist all insects, pests and diseases. It 
also requires very little cultivation, whereas the sugar beet 
usually needs considerable expensive hand cultivation. 
Honorable Joseph C. Sibley, former member of congress 
from Pennsylvania, who is interested in the development 
of the Jerusalem artichoke, says: 

“Tt is a plant that has fought for its existence thru the 
extremes of climate, against insect pests in North and South 

America, and, so far as we have been able to learn, has 
mastered all its enemies. We know no other 
crop that can be produced at so small 

an expenditure of time, labor, or 
cash.” The tops of the arti- 
choke plant are valuable as a 
stock feed. They grow to a 
height of 8 to 10 feet and 
several farmers who have 
raised them report their 
livestock as greatly rel- 
ishing this feed both 

fresh and as silage. The 

pulp of the tubers, after 

the levulose is extracted, 

is of practically the same 
value as that of sugar 
beet pulp for stock feed. 

This variety of artichoke is 
now grown on a moderate 

scale in several sections of the 
country. They are raised chiefly 
for the value of tops and tubers as feed 
for farm animals but the tubers are also 
used on the dinner table in many different 
styles of preparation, 

The average yield of artichoke tubers is between 10 and 
20 tons to the acre. With an ordinary yield it would require 
a little over 2,500,000 acres of artichokes to produce as much 
sugar as we now import in a year. This alone would not 
eliminate all our surplus production problem, of course, 
but it would be a big help. 

The next thing to be done by the bureau of standards, 
(and they are working on it now) is to devise a way in which 
beet sugar mills now in existence can use artichokes instead 
of beets without making extensive changes in machinery. 
It has already been estimated by one expert in the bureau 
that the cost of adding levulose equipment to a sugar beet 
mill of consider- 
able size will not 
exceed $80,000. 


The plants are about half grown 
Ordinary sugar 





perior in many 
cases. The slight 
differences are that 
levulose is a little 
finer than sucrose, 
is from 50 to 75 
percent sweeter 
and slightly more 
hygroscopic, that 
is, it absorbs mois- 
ture a little more 
readily and, unless 
mixed with corn 
sugar, would prob- 
ably need to be 
put up in waxed 
cartons for com- 
mercial use. Levu- 
lose is more easily 
digested than su- 
crose. 

One of the 
promising things 
about the Jerusa- 
lem artichoke for 
sugar production 





factories are lim- 
ited in their period 
of operation to the 
short season be- 
tween the matur- 
ing of the beets or 
cane and _ the 
quickly following 
winter. They are 
thus idle about 
nine months in 
each year. As the 
artichoke is not 
injured by freez- 
ing and can be 
left in the ground 
all winter, or as 
long as desired and 
dug for use at any 
time, it could 
be used to keep 
the mills running 
during the slack 
season. If this is 
successfully 
(Cont. on page 91 








































































































































CLEAN UP STORAGE BINS 

We have had trouble with our potato 
storage the last two years. The potatoes 
look good when put in the cave, but they 
rot or spoil rapidly. Some of the same 
potatoes dug at the same time came thru 
all right for a neighbor in a cave like ours. 
How can you account for this?—B. D. L., 
Michigan. 

The chances are that your cave is pretty 
well infected with molds or fungi. Clean 
crates, bins and wall thoroly with water 
and a scrub brush. Then disinfect by 
spraying walls, bins, etc., with a solution 
of one pound formalin to twenty gallons 
of water. 


MOTOR PUMPS OIL 


We are having trouble with a ’24 
motor pumping oil. No garage is con- 
venient to our place, so an overhauling by 
an experienced man is impossible. I 
took off the cylinder head and the pistons 
all seem tight enough. We haven’t driven 
much, but had a complete overhaul early 
this spring. New rings were put in and 
since then we have had this trouble.— 
G. B. Z., Nebraska. 

If you are positive there is not too much 
clearance between the piston and the 
cylinder walls, the next place to look for 
the trouble is in the rings. Very likely 
you will find the piston rings have too 
much clearance between ring and groove. 
Oil pumping, due to this cause, can be 
eliminated by new rings that really fit 
the grooves. 


COLLECTING PROMISSORY NOTES 


Please tell me if a promissory note, 
given by a son who is of age and signed 
at the bottom of note by the son and his 
mother, is collectible from the mother. 
The mother owns property in her own 
name. Can the son be compelled to pay?— 
E. 8., Michigan. 

Under the laws of Michigan, a mother 
who signs a note with her son as in the 
case you mention, is liable personally for 
the whole amount in case the son fails to 
pay. Judgment against her could be en- 
forced against any property owned by her 
in her own name, excepting such exempt 
property as a heseinalh household pens 
ete. But if the note is really the son’s 
separate debt, the mother having signed 
to enable him to get the money, could 
recover the amount from him on being 
compelled to pay the note herself, assum- 
ing that he is good for it. 


GET MINERALS INTO THE RATION 

A number of our cows have proved to 
be rather uncertain as breeders: They 
milk very well, but we have not been able 
to have them come fresh just when we 
want them to. Also, we are having some 
trouble with cows eating wood, bone or 
anything like that that they can pick up. 
Could you suggest anything that would 
take care of both of these problems in our 
herd?—R. O. I., Indiana. 

We are of the opinion that both of the 
difficulties you spoke of in your letter 
are due to one and the same thing—a 
deficiency of minerals in the ration. 

While cows need a dozen or more dif- 
ferent elements, there are only two mineral 
elements, aside from the ones in ordinary 
salt, that are likely to be lacking in their 
ration. These two are calcium and phos- 
phorus, and these two form ninety percent 
of the mineral matter of a cow’s body. If 
it can be done, these minerals should be 
provided in feed which contains them in 
abundance. If they cannot be obtained in 
that way, you can fall back on commercial 
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mineral sources. Wheat bran, standard 
middlings, linseed oilmeal and cottonseed 
meal are all very rich in phosphorus, but 
low in calcium or lime. On the other hand, 
the legumes like the clover, alfalfa, sweet 
clover, are relatively high in calcium, but 
they are low in phosphorus. It is obvious, 
therefore, that you can furnish in the grain 
ration the mineral phosphorus, and in the 
roughage, calcium. 

If you must fall back on the minerals 
themselves, you will find that finely 
ground limestone is a very good source of 
calcium, and phosphorus can be obtained 
in combination with calcium in bonemeal. 
While the ordinary bonemeal is somewhat 
used, it is by no means the best. It will 
be much better for you to obtain special 
steamed bonemeal. A ration frequently 
used with entire success is from ~— to 
five ounces daily of a mixture of equal 
poe of ordinary salt, special steamed 

onemeal, and slaked lime or finely ground 
limestone. 


A HANDY PICKING LADDER 


Some time ago, several years, I saw an 
illustration of an orchard ladder mounted 
on buggy wheels. I cannot locate this, but 
we want to make one. Could you give us 














some directions how to build it to be strong 
and safe?—L. R. C., Michigan. 

Several others besides yourself have 
been interested in a device of this sort. 
Many times a picture will give a person 
more information at a glance than a 
lengthy description in words will give in 
five minutes’ reading. We believe the 
above picture of such a device will be self- 
explanatory. Just one word of advice: 
Use bolts for all fastenings. 

A little forge work to make a few 
wrought iron angies will be desirable for 
secure attachment of the ladder to the 
‘chassis.’ 





EMBEZZLEMENT 
If I leave a piece of property to a man 
to sell it for me and he a it and don’t 
seem to care whether or not he settles 
with me for it, can I recover the said 
property from the man that he sold_it to? 
—QO. M., Minnesota. 
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If you left a piece of personal property 
with someone to sell for you, and that 
person sold it and refuses to settle what is 
due you, he is guilty of embezzlement and 
therefore subject to prosecution. In addi- 
tion, you could maintain suit to recover 
the money. If the amount involved is large 
enough to make it worthwhile, I suggest 
that the claim be placed in the hands of 
some attorney, preferably the county 
attorney. 


ENSILAGE CUTTER REQUIRES 
EXCESSIVE POWER 

We have a 14-inch ensilage cutter, 
apparently in good running order but 
which will not operate satisfactorily on the 
power from our tractor. This tractor 
seems to deliver just as much power as last 
year on the drawbar, or on the belt on a 
arge grinder, so we feel sure the trouble is 
in the cutter. We figured the knives might 
be dull, but only a little improvement was 
made when we sharpened the knives. 
Tractor overheats, and the day’s work 
shows too little silage in the silo. This is 
a machine used in a ring, and there are 
many yet to cut for, so we would like to 
get some ideas as to possible cause of the 
trouble.—W. W. C., Illinois. 

In addition to dull knives, a common 
cause for excessive power requirements for 
the ensilage cutter are excessive running 
speeds, excessively short cut, and insuff- 
cient lubrication. The latter can be 
eliminated, for the bearings will burn 
out quickly if they are not properly lubri- 
cated. Many times the adjustment is for 
excessively short cuts, and this is not as 
necessary aS many suppose. However, 
more trouble is had with excessive speed 
than most anything besides dull knives. 
Try putting aslightly larger pulley on the 
cutter. If you are running your machine 
at 750 to 800 r. p. m., it is probably run 
at an excessive speed, and better results 
are likely at speeds of about 575 to 600 
r. p. m. for the cutter. 


LIME PROBABLY NEEDED 


We have planted clover on a farm that 
we bought two years ago. We have planted 
it last year nad again this year. We have 
raised fair crops of oats both years but the 
clover has been a distinct failure. Seed is 
good for we bought in the same order with 
a neighbor and his clover stand is fine. 
Neighbors tell me that this farm has not 
raised clover for ten or twelve years. 
When do soils get clover sick?—C. L., 
Ohio. 

Any soil which is acid and which re- 
quires lime in order to neutralize its 
acidity in order to enable clover to thrive, 
may be considered clover sick. The fact 
that your land grew a reasonably fair 
crop of oats would indicate that it is rea- 
sonably fertile. The fact that the clover 
has persistently failed would indicate 
in our opinion a necessity for lime. I 
would suggest that you apply three to 
four.tons per acre of ground limestone or 
half that quantity of hydrated lime if that 
is more convenient and less expensive. 
This lime may be applied at most any 
season but it would be just as well to put 
this limestone on at the earliest possible 
opportunity. You should then be able to 
get a first class stand of clover, given a 
reasonably good season, and of course, 
the quality seed. 


Those responsible for vaccinating hogs 
are warned against making injections of 
serum and virus into the hams. Heavy 
losses in dressed hogs result from ab- 
scesses resulting from such injections. 
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Views of Distant Countries 
On the World’s Greatest Battlefield 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








two trips around the world 
foreign lands and is still going 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic twenty times and made 
He has rambled thru more than thirty 
His stories are based on actual experience. 











N the heart of northern 
Palestine lies the great 
Plain of Esdraelon. More 

than twenty years ago in rid- 
ing across this plain with a 
Jewish guide, he informed me 
that more battles that decided 
the destiny of nations had been 
fought on this plain than on 
any other spot on the globe. In fact, he called it the world’s 
greatest battle field. 

At that time the entire plain was dry and parched and 
anyone was living within its borders. Quite recently I 
entirely across the northern border and then across the plain. 
It is now dotted with villages of seemingly contented people 
and on much of it are fields of waving grain. 

Instead of the old crooked stick for a plow and the hand 
sickle and cradle I saw the modern plow, mower and binder. The 
modern thresher is already beginning to supplant the ancient 
threshing floor in a small way. However, I hasten to say that 
most of the farming in Palestine is still done by ancient methods 
and antiquated farm implements. It is 
well to remember that in the old days 
Palestine was the land of the farmer, 
gardener and stock raiser. 
Abraham was a farmer and 
Lot was a wealthy stock 
raiser before he moved to 
town. Gideon was called 
from the wheat field to de- 


liver his people. Saul 
went from the plow to 
the throne and -David 


was a shepherd boy 
when he battled wit 
Goliath. Elisha also 
left the plow to follow 
Elijah. 

Ruth went out to m “a 
glean in the harvest sees ee ys 
field of Boaz and mar- ‘6 : 
ried the owner of the 
farm. Jesus was born 
in a farm village and his 
first cradle was a manger in 
a cattle shed. He grew to 
manhood in another farm 
village and altho raised in 
the town he was a carpenter 
and made ox yokes and plows as well as 
other things. How he must have studied 
the neck and shoulders of the beast so as 
to make the yoke easy and I imagine that 
every plowman tried to get a yoke made by the young carpenter 
of Nazareth. 

Passing along the highway I saw some women in the wheat 
fields and asked the guide ~ Bel they were doing. He said they 
were pulling out the tares. The wheat was almost ready to 
harvest. On looking into the matter I found that with their 
methods of threshing the tares must be pulled out before the 
wheat is threshed or their seed will make the flour bitter and 
unfit for use. , 

One must always keep in mind the fact that Palestine is a 
very small country. The entire Holy Land is only about as large 
as a score of Iowa counties and from Dan to Beersheba is only 
about as far as from Des Moines to Omaha or not as far as from 
New York to Baltimore. 

Altho mountainous and full of rocks, the soil of Palestine 
is very fertile. No artificial fertilizer is used or needed. During 
the dry season small limestone balls are formed nearly every- 
where and when the rains come, this lime is dissolved and mixed 
thea soil just at the time when the plowing and planting 
ire done. 

The Plain of Esdraelon is the largest tract of level land in one 
place in Palestine. It is somewhat triangular in shape, the 
longest side some twenty-five miles while the other two sides 
are each less than twenty miles. 

The most of this body of land is quite level and from two 
hundred to two hundred fifty feet above the sea. The northwest 
corner slopes gradually down to the Bay of Acre. It is drained 
by the river Kishon which becomes almost dry during the long 

















Crossing the great Palestine Plain 





dry season. It was on the 
banks of the Kishon that Deb- 
orah and Barak defeated the 
army of Jabin under Sisera, the 
account of which is in the 
fourth chapter of Judges. It 
was on the southern edge of 
Esdraelon that Necho, the King of Egypt, was defeated by 
Josiah as recorded in the ninth chapter of Il Kings. But it 
would take an entire article to recount the great battles fought 
on this plain. 

Just northeast of Esdraelon is Mount Carmel upon which the 
prophet Elijah and the prophets of Baal had the exciting test 
recorded in the eighteenth chapter of I Kings. On the top of 
this old mountain can be seen a sort of a natural amphitheater 
and some old rock-cut altars show that it was once a place of 
worship. At the foot of the mountain is a great artificial mound 
which tradition says is the tomb of the prophets of Baal which 
were slain when they made an ignominous failure that day. 

Just north of Mount Carmel and on the Bay of Acre is located 
the modern city of Haifa which because of its fine harbor is 
perhaps destined to be the greatest com- 
mercial center of Palestine. Twenty years 
ago it was a small town but today it is 
quite a modern little city. 
I stopped in a fairly com- 
fortable. hotel, attended a 
movie.at night and visited 
some good-sized shops and 
stores. 

Haifa has an up-to- 
date mill several sto- 
ries high and I was 
told that it contains 
most every modern 
convenience used in 
such an institution and 
a possible output of 
fifty barrels of flour 
per day. While this 
seems small, yet re- 
member that this is in 
Palestine where for 
ages most all the grinding 
has been done by women 
and by hand. There are 
quite a number of factories 
in Haifa some of which are 
capitalized for a half-million 
dollars and I was told of a million dollar 
Portland cement factory being projected. 

Haifa was the first city in northern 
Palestine to have a railroad and now it is in 
direct connection with Jerusalem and Cairo on the south and 
Damascus on the north. Near to Haifa is located the great salt 
works of Palestine where this product is made by the solar 
evaporation process. The old Romans made salt the same way 
and at the same place ages ago. 

Jewish colonists are rapidly settling on the Plain of Esdraelon. 
They are dotting the plain with their villages, as farmers all live 
in villages in that country. They build their little homes along 
straight streets and have some system to their plans which is 
something new for that country. They are beginning to till the 
soil with real farming implements rather than scratching it with 
a wooden stick. They are setting out fruit trees and planting 
flowers and shrubbery. 

Almond orchards are becoming very numerous in all northern 
Palestine. The almond tree has been found more hardy than 
other trees and they get the almond started and graft into it 
the fruit they want. Orange, lemon, fig, olive and other orchards 
are dotting the plain with little bunches of green. 

In Old Testament times this plain was often called the Valley 
of Jezreel from the city of Jezreel located on the eastern border. 
In Jezreel King Ahab had a palace near which was a vineyard 
owned by a man whose name was Naboth. The king tried to 
purchase the vineyard from Naboth but he would neither sell 
nor trade. This made Ahab mad and surly and when he went 
into his palace, he refused to eat. 

The wife of Ahab was Jezebel, one of the wickedest women of 
all history. She told Ahab to cheer up, that she would get the 
vineyard for him. She worked out a plan (Continued on page 50 
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A SEED CORN HANGER 


There are seed corn hangers of many 
different types, styles and costs. But 
here is one that any farmer can 
make which is convenient, handy 
and strong and requires very 
little time. 

Any number of ears can be 
hung by adding more units, each 
unit holding two ears. 

This hanger is made from 
ae of No. 9 wire, ten inches 
ong. 

First, bend the wire in the 
middle to a U; then turn the 
ends of the U opposite each other about 
two inches from the ends. Turn the top 
over to a right angle and you have a unit 
made. By turning the top, the hangers 
will hang straighter.—W. R. L., Ill. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED HARVEST 


Many farmers have hesitated to harvest 
sweet clover seed because of the difficulty 
of handling a growth six or eight feet 
high, as is often found on good soil. An 
ordinary grain binder cannot well handle 
such a growth. Even if the machine could 
stand the strain of converting it into 
bundles, the stems and branches would be 
so twisted and rubbed that the bulk of the 
seed would be threshed out. 

The remedy is to produce the seed on 
smaller plants than result from a full 
season’s growth. In other words, cut the 
first crop when it is a foot or eighteen 
inches high, leaving the tops where they 

, or pasture the sweet clover up to 
about the middle of June; if the crop is in 
its second year the latter practice is 
preferable, as two cuttings that year often 
prove disastrous to the stand. The growth 
that succeeds the early cutting or pas- 
turing is much more tractable than the 
wilderness of tall and heavy stems that 
otherwise results. It is fine stemmed, 
short enough to be handled readily by the 
binder, yet carries fully as much seed as 
the larger stalks. 

Tho the sweet clover of shorter growth 
is more easily handled, and there is con- 
sequéntly less shelling of seed, precautions 
shold be taken to reduce this loss to the 
minimum. 

A shallow box suspended under the 
end of the platform canvas, and another 
under the packers and bundle carrier 
will save nearly all of the seed loosen 
by the binder. Care, of course, should 
also be taken that the bundles are hauled 
on tight-bottomed racks, and that they 
are handled without unnecessary rough- 
ness.—I’. M. C., Kan. 


HIS ROTATION IS DIFFERENT 


O. E. Gillespie, Green county, Mis- 
souri, no longer takes chances of losing 
the use of a field seeded to clover because 
of drouth. He seeds orchard grass and 
timothy with the clover. If it is a good 
season he has a good hay crop of clover 
with a little grass in it. Then, when the 
clover has run its course after the second 
year, he gets a cutting of timothy and 
orchard grass with a light sprinkling of 
clover that has carried over. Or, if he has 
another good clover crop on another field 
so that hay is not needed, the field is 
turned into pasture. By this time the 
orchard grass has taken hold and makes 
good pasture for two or three years. 

In working this plan into a crop rota- 
tion it was necessary to use more fields 
than needed in ordinary three or four- 
year rotations. Six fields are used and the 
six-year rotation is corn, corn, wheat, 
clover, timothy and pasture. One field is 
left im hay and pasture three years, then 
planted. to corn two years, followed by 
wheat with which is sown the clover-grass 
mixture, making three years of grain to 
three years of grass, a plan that together 
with the use of barnyard manure is im- 
proving the fertility of his farm. 

Gillespie claims as the advantage of this 
type of rotation that his stock grazing 
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the fields in rotation scatter manure where 
it is needed more than would be the case 
with a permanent pasture and an ordi- 
nary rotation of corn, wheat and clover. 
The latter rotation gives little opportunit 
to put manure on the fields unless hauled, 
for the permanent pasture gets all of the 
summer droppings. As a grass insurance 
the combination has worked every year. 
Dry weather at time of wheat harvest, 
when the clover’s protection is removed, 
may kill the young clover but not so the 
orchard grass and timothy so that he is 
sure of a crop. The cost of the grass seed 
is not high so that the one or two years’ 
pasture pays for it many times. 

After the field is worked down ready 
for wheat sowing, Gillespie broadcasts the 
orchard grass at the rate of a bushel to the 
acre ahead of the wheat drill which gives 
the seed sufficient covering. The timothy 
is sown thru the wheat drill at the rate of 
a bushel to ten acres while the clover, a 
bushel to ten acres, is seeded during Feb- 
ruary or March, on alight snow whenever 
possible.—C, F., Mo. 


ODD JOBS WITH CEMENT 


I have learned by experience that a sack 
of cement forms an important item when 
handling the numerous odd jobs which 
occur daily on the farm. 

With cement, I recently anchored a 
heavy sill in my barn foundation which 
had defied my best efforts with hammer 
and nails. When disease attacked a large 
shade tree and threatened its destruction, 
I cut off the damaged limbs, gouged out 
the decayed wood, and applied a prep- 
aration consisting of one part cement to 
two parts of clean sand, with water to 
moisten, and filled the cavities. The 
tree recovered, and put forth an abun- 
dance of healthy foliage. 

I used the same mixture again when 
a wind storm played havoc with my 
orchard. By so doing I brought several 
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by changing the mixture to suit require 
ments, one can make slabs, watering 
troughs for poultry pens, posts, weights, 
pillars, and various other articles which 
can be put to use on the farm. 

The first requirement is to have cement 
of good quality. Next, is an abundance 
of sand free from dirt and pebbles. It is 
just as essential to have clean water. 
Many jobs fail because of filthy water and 
poor mixing.—F. R. C., Ohio. 


ALFALFA ON BLACK SOIL 

Many farmers who have black soil and 
a desire to feed alfalfa hay are asking if 
alfalfa will grow on black, mucky soils. 
Gilbert Barker, a northern Indiana farmer 
on such black soil, has been growing alfalfa 
for three years. The first S grew was a 
five-acre field along the side of a 60-acre 
cornfield. The alfalfa was not fenced 
separately and when he turned a carload of 
sheep into the cornfield in the fall, they 
soon found the alfalfa and the fact that it 
had submerged crowns was all that saved 
it. But much to his surprise, the alfalfa 
plants came on the next spring and now do 
not seem to be any the worse for wear. 

Last fall, Barker seeded ten additional 
acres and on this, the fertilizer needs on 
such black soil are most noticeable. This 
is the deep black soil, within four to six 
feet of the water level, which is common 
in large sections of the Middle West. On 
most field crops, it responds to both pot- 
ash and phosphate. What did the alfalfa 
say? 
Barker sowed the ten acres in August. 
He used a half ton of muriate of potash 
and a ton of 20 percent phosphate. The 
drill being set too heavy, he got the allow- 
ance for the whole ten acres on about eight 
acres. But as this is generally rich soil, 
he went on and sowed the other two acres 
without fertilizer. And with what result? 

The two acres not fertilized have much 
Jess than a full stand of alfalfa. The eight 
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trees back into bearing condition which 
otherwise would have been a total loss. 

Encouraged by the idea, I provided 
myself with several bags of cement and 
a supply of clean sand, then set about to 
find other ways in which it could be used. 

I discovered that a coating of the 
mixture applied around the walls of the 
granary and sheds prevented the usual 
gnawing by rats. It worked equally well 
in the cellar and about the crevices in the 
attic. Loosened beams and braces, high 
up in the buildings, were solidly fastened 
by the mixture, and decayed plates were 
strengthened by making a filling of cement, 
then passing an iron rod thru the part and 
securing the ends by taps. When the 
cement hardened, I had a permanent 
result. 

By adding crushed rock to the sand and 
cement, I anchored corner posts in a wire 
fence and prepared concrete blocks on 
which to set building foundations. Wood- 
en forms were necessary for this job, and 


acres have a full, fine stand. One width 
of the drill on the eight acres clinched the 
point. The fertilizer ran out when the 
driver was about two-thirds across the 
field. The one-third of that strip is as 
devoid of alfalfa plants as the two acres on 
the other side. To those with similar 
soils, this experience answers the question 
of alfalfa possibilities and the fertilizers 
that make it thrive best.—I. J. M., Ind. 


LIMES YEAR AHEAD 


“The farmer who limes his ground a 
year in advance of the season he wants to 
seed alfalfa or any other crop requiring 
lime, will be repaid amply in more satis- 
factory results,” says C. E. Bamborough, 
Ogle county, Illinois. “It takes some time 
to become available for the plants’ use. 
I used this plan on six acres of alfalfa two 


years ago. I got five loads from the field 
the first fall and I will always believe that 
this good yield was due to liming a year 
in advance.” —G, C., IIL 




















From pioneer days American farmers 
have appreciated the importance of 
the cotton plant. The first shipment, 
in 1787, was said by London mer- 
chants to be “the best they had ever 
seen.” This foresight and skill of 
Southern cotton planters was nation- 
ally recognized when, in a brilliant 
speech to the Senate, Ex-Governor Ham- 
mond of South Carolina, spoke the 
famous words—“Cotton is King,” 


The valuable service rendered 
by the South’s leading planters 
can be traced to their persever- 
ing search and study to | mel 
and develop America’s finest 
cotton grades. 


In like manner, the valuable 
service rendered by Firestonein 
developing the Full-Size Gum- 
Dae Balloon can be traced 

>. pare and perfecting 
pe exclusive Firestone pro- 
cesses as Gum-Dipping, that 
made the balloon tire possible, 
practical and economical. 


ribose nating and saturat- 
ing every fiber of every cord 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN 


RUBBER 
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Sor Quality 


with rubber, Gum-Dipping 
reduces friction—makes the 
thin sidewalls of the Full-Size 
Balloons stronger and more 
flexible—builds greater endur- 
ance in the cords and delivers 
more mileage with extra safety 
and comfort. 


Right now with the rainy fall 
and winter months just “over 
the hill,” equip with this big 
safe non-skid tire, that absorbs 
the bumpy ruts and protects 
the car and occupants on un- 
certain slippery roads. See the 
nearest Firestone dealer to- 
day. 


Most Miles per Dollar 
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ALFALFA AS A CASH CROP 
ALFALFA makes an excellent cash crop 

in addition to providing good legume 
hay forlivestock,saysH.H.Lichty, of Tama 
county, Iowa. One reason he thinks so 
is that he sold nearly $500 worth of alfalfa 
hay from twelve acres of land this year and 
still had plenty for his own use. 

Mr. Lichty has a dairy herd that gets 
alfalfa hay for roughage and that needs a 
smaller amount of high-priced protein 
concentrates on that account. In addition, 
practically all other kinds of livestock on 
the farm get alfalfa including the horses, 
hogs and chickens. Some folks believe 
alfalfa is not good for farm workhorses 
but the accompanying picture shows 
“Tom,” known to Mr. Lichty’s neighbors 
as the ‘‘alfalfa horse,”’ because he has never 
had any other sort of hay. This horse and 
all the others on the farm do their year’s 
work and still keep in good condition. 

Aside from furnishing his own feed, Mr. 
Lichty realized a cash income of approxi- 
mately $40 an acre from his alfalfa last 
year. At the same time he was not de- 
— the soil of its nitrogen supply. 
Considering these things he cannot see 
why this does not beat corn for a cash 
crop. He sold much of his hay in the 
stack, the buyers coming after it. 

Mr. Lichty is the pioneer alfalfa raiser 
of Tama county and one of the first. in 
eastern Iowa. He sowed his first crop 
about twenty years ago and was the first 
man in his community to spread any lime- 
stone. His lime came from Stone City, 
Jones county, and cost only the freight. 

Ever since that time he has had alfalfa 
and he declares he would quit farming if 











H. H. Lichty of Iowa 


he could not raise it. Whenever he and 
Mrs. Lichty want to take a trip or make 
some similar expenditure, he hauls a load 
of hay to town and often realizes enough 
money to finance it. 

Mr. Lichty’s field shows an excellent 
stand, with scarcely a bare spot in it. He 
does not use a nurse crop but sows the 
seed alone, twenty pounds to the acre.— 
C. P. S., Iowa. 


FARMER’S LIABILITY TO MOTOR- 
ISTS 


One who permits his stock to run at 
large on a public highway in violation 
of law is liable for injury to a motorist 
in a collision with one of the trespassing 
animals, assuming that the automobilist 
used due care in driving. That is what was 
decided recently by the lowa Supreme 
Court in the case of Hansen vs. Kemmish, 
and indicates what the appellate courts 
of other states would probably hold in 
similar cases. 

Defendant’s boar suddenly appeared 
from a weedy roadside in front of plaint- 
iff’s car and a collision resulted. This 
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happened in the night time. In a resulting 
suit for damages, the trial judge ordered 
the case dismissed. But, on appeal, the 
Supreme Court reversed the decision, 
ordering a new trial. 

The higher court holds that it was for 
the jury to determine whether or not the 
accident was due to plaintiff’s fault in 
failing to have sufficient lights on the car 
to have disclosed the presence of the ani- 
mal in the highway in time to have en- 
abled avoidance of the accident. It was 
further decided that the presence of the 
boar in the roadway raised a presumption 
of negligence on the part of defendant, the 
owner; but that defendant could excuse 
himself from liability by showing that he 
exercised reasonable care to restrain the 
animal, ~~ all the circumstances. 
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MANURE ON SANDY SOIL 


Five tons of fresh cow manure plowed 
down for corn, showed an increase of 
seven and a half bushels af corn on the 
7 ar gam sand experimental farm in 
Marshall county, Indiana. The experi- 
ments have been under way for three 
years. 

A block of experiments to find the place 
in the rotation where manure gives the 
largest crop increases shows that manure 
applications on sandy soil do not neces- 
sarily show the same results as those on 
other soils. Results to date strongly indi- 
cate that top dressings of manure on sand 
produce larger crop increases than where 
manure is veed own. A top dressing of 
manure after the wheat was taken off is a 
large factor in preserving the stand of 
clover. In addition to the manure, a rota- 
tion of corn, soybeans, wheat, alfalfa 
(two years) is being tested out. It appears 
that corn once in five years keeps above 
the safety line. The corn gets 100 pounds 
of an 0-12-6 fertilizer drilled in the row at 
planting time. The alfalfa is allowed to 
stand two years and is given a liberal appli- 
cation cae oe. at seeding time. 

., Ind. 


CARING FOR THE CLOVER CROP 


“Every year I have about forty-five 
acres in clover but I only put up enough 
hay to fil the barns after we get the alfalfa 
i id J. E. Norman, of central Iowa. 
Mr. Norman believes in letting his live- 
stock take care of the clover crop. 

He is farming 240 acres and feeds out 
cattle, hogs, and sheep. The more feeds 
his stock harvest themselves in the field, 
the less work and time it takes for him to 
feed them out, he figures. 

Only the alfalfa field had been limed 
but the balance of the farm grows good 
crops of clover. Feeding whatever he 
raises has kept the soil in a high state of 
fertility, and his crops are usually above 
the average. 

Norman sows a mixture of two-thirds 
red clover and one-third alsike. This in- 
sures him a good stand since the alsike 
will grow well on soils that are wet or sour. 

There are several wet spots on his farm. 
For these he makes his clover one-third 
red and two-thirds alsike and sows about 
ten pounds to the acre. The alsike 
thickens the stand and makes a finer stem 
than red clover does. He has a grass seed 
attachment on his end-gate seeder so sows 
both oats and clover at the same time. 

As soon as the clover gets up about six 
or eight inches the following spring the 
hogs and cattle are turned in. At night 
the horses have the run of this field as 
well. He puts the sows and pigs out on 
this pasture and has a healthy herd as a 
result. The stock do not tramp the clover 
enough to hurt it since they have 45 acres 
to feed over. 

Norman’s practice of harvesting most 
of his crops with livestock gives him time 
to do other work and the stock make the 
best use of much waste and build up the 
soil in the process.—A. M. W., Lowa. 
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Handy gates make chores easier and save 
many injuries 





SOME EARLY SEED CORN 


At the time this issue goes to press, the 
indications are that the corn crop will be 
late in maturing in most sections of the 

rincipal corn growing territory. It may 
ye a difficult season in which to obtain a 
good supply of first-class, well-matured 
seed corn. 

The wise thing to do is to go into the 
fields and pick a supply of seed corn 
before there is danger of frost, even if it is 
not as well-matured as you would like 
Seed that is not quite mature, if thoroly 
drie 1 and well cared for, will grow when 
given favorable conditions, but corn that 
is killed by freezing is worthless for 
seed. 

If the frost stays away until late and'‘it 
is possible to gather better matured seed 
corn at a later date, a sufficient supply to 
plant next year’s crop can be gathered at 
that time. The cost of gathering some 
seed corn early is very low compared with 
its value as insurance against the possi- 
bility of corn being frozen before it is 
picked. 


HOGS BY THE TON 


Continued from page 14 
lacking just ten pounds to get in the 
silver-medal class. 

The main diet of his hogs is milk and 
corn and some ground oats. He usually 
feeds milk twice a day and three times 
whenever he has the mi. He vaccinates 
his pigs before weaning . | sprays them 
with crude oil. He uses “double coop” 
hoghouses and heats them with oil stoves. 
Some people object to the use of oil stoves, 
he says, but if you keep the burners clean 
there should be no trouble. He has been 
using oil stoves for eight years. 

Mr. Lamm is modest about his achieve- 
ments, but he does not hesitate to credit 
labor-and-time-saving machines with mak- 
ing it possible to reduce his production 
costs and making more time available 
for the special care of his stock.—E. A. H., 
Til. 


MANURE SPREADER SCATTERS 
LIME 

Earl Newell of Carroll county, Indiana, 
spreads lime with his manure spreader. 
The lime is hauled to the field in a truck. 
Enough is then loaded into the spreader 
to go eighty rods. A layer six or seven 
inches deep in the spreader and spread over 
eighty rods will amount to two tons to the 
acre. 























Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped 
within 24 hours. That saves 
time. Besides, one of our 
seven big houses is near to 
you. Therefore, your letter 
reaches us quicker. Your 
goods go to you quicker. It 
is quicker and cheaper, and 
more satisfactory to send 
all your orders to Ward’s. 


Is Yours Free 


You write your name on the coupon 
below. We send you your copy of this 
complete 723 page catalogue entirely 
free! 

Then you will have in your home a 
book that is one of the modern mar- 
vels of the business world. 

Do you wish a spool of thread, an 
automobile tire, a kitchen cabinet or a 
stove. Instantly you know the lowest 
price, the right price to pay—for almost 
everything you need. We say the low- 
est price—the right price—and we 
mean exactly that! 


$60,000,000 in Cash was 
Used to Make Low Prices 


Just consider the meaning of this book 
—think what is back of this book. 
There are over one hundred acres of 
new, fresh merchandise for you tochoose 
from. Merchandise bought in almost 
every leading market of the world— 
bought wherever and whenever large 
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orders and ready cash would secure 
lower-than-market prices. 

Sixty million dollars in cash secured 
these savings for you. One of the larg- 
est organizations of merchandise experts 
in the world has been working for months 
—for you!—to choose the best, the 
most serviceable goods and to get the 
lowest pece—for you! 

Your opportunity for saving—for wise 
buying—is offered ‘by the coupon below. 

You, too, can have your share in all these 
advantages this big complete catalogue offers. 
You may just as well buy for less at Ward's. 
The opportunity is yours. The Catalogue is 
now Ready—for you. Fill in the coupon and 
see for yourself the lowest price, the right price 
for everything you buy. 


We never sacrifice Quality 
to make a low price 


At Ward’s, Quality is maintained. We offer 
no price baits on cheap, unsatisfactory goods. 
A low price at Ward’s is a price on honest 
merchandise of standard quality. 

Write for the Catalogue. Learn for yourself 
the advantage, the satisfaction and the saving 
in sending all your orders to Ward’s. 


Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Baltimore, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 






























TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Dept. 2H-92, 

Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon toour house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fell & Winter Catalogue. 
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NURSE CROPS FOR ALFALFA 


E have had considerable experience 

with the four principal crops when used 
as nurse crops for alfalfa and some of our 
findings may help others who encounter 
the same problems. The four nurse crops 
we have used, arranged in the order of their 
desirability are barley, oats, wheat, and 
rye. 

Barley is the ideal nurse crop for any 
small seeding, whether alfalfa or clover. 
The satisfactory results that practically 
always attain with barley are apparently 
due to the fact that it does much of its 
growing in the early spring when there is 
plenty of moisture and its early ripening 
quickly releases the soil moisture for the 
young alfalfa plants. We use only a bushel 
and a peck of barley to the acre and have 
never failed under these conditions. 

Another factor recommends barley to 
the hogman. A study of corn prices by 
months shows a marked tendency for corn 
prices to rise the latter part of May and 
gradually work higher. About this time, 
the spring pig crop commences to eat 
corn which increases the demand and that 
reacts on the price. The hogman, es- 
pecially he who buys feed rather than sells 
it, finds a distinct advantage in a field of 
barley that can be threshed and ground 
to substitute for corn. And when it comes 
to hog feed, there is nothing that gives the 
pigs more class and finish than ground bar- 
ley with some corn and a suitable protein 
supplement. 

The only objection to barley is the 
beards; these are the barbs in the oint- 
ment. These awns bother me as much as 
they do anyone else but we jump onto the 
job as tho we meant business and like all 
other disagreeable jobs, it is soon done. 
One cannot expect a very high yield of 
barley on high, sandy soil unless it is un- 
usually fertile. However, the lower, black- 
er soils give a very good yield of barley 
with a half seeding. 

Oats as a nurse crop for alfalfa have 
given us good results using five or six 
pecks to the acre. If it is a wet season, the 
half seeding of oats will yield about as 
much grain as a full seeding and if it is a 
dry season, there are not enough oats to 
upset the alfalfa. 

Winter wheat, as a nurse crop for alfalfa, 
has limitations. One should remember 
that he is putting his seed among plants 
that have developed a good root system 
the fall before. And the competition of 
these tiny seedlings with a matured root 
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system isa handicap. The alfalfa has one 
decided advantage, however, in that it 
starts more quickly in the spring, thus get- 
ting a little the start of the wheat. For 
this reason, the alfalfa seed should be put 
in the wheat as early as possible. A good 
plan is to divide the seed into two parts, 
then sow one-half in February, the other 
half in April. 

For a single seeding, best results follow 
getting on the wheat field as soon as the 
ground has settled so the horses will not 
punch it full of holes; go over the field 
once with a spike-tooth harrow, sow the 
seed, then go again with- the spike-tooth 
harrow or the cultipacker. If a drought 
develops when the wheat is ripening, it is 
generally worthwhile to cut the wheat a 
little greener than one otherwise would. 

Rye is the Jonah among the nurse crop 
grains. Rye is the big strong man who 
wrestles with even a poor soil and forcibly 
separates it from its plant food and mois- 
ture. With rye as a nurse crop for alfalfa, 
we encounter one difficulty only and that 
comes in the last three weeks when the 
rye is ripening, at which time it makes its 
heaviest drafts upon the soil. If there are 
abundant rains at this time, the seeding 
makes good. If it has been somewhat dry 
before this and then continues dry, there 
is but one thing to do to save the seeding 
and that is to cut the rye off and remove it. 

Alfalfa seeded just prior to the last 
cultivation of corn has a very good chance 
to make good. 

The main things to remember when 
growing alfalfa are its lime-phosphate- 
drainage-inoculation requirement. Win- 
ter hardy seed, of course, but when these 
conditions have been met, alfalfa can be 
grown successfully with any nurse crop.— 
I. J. M., Ind. 


LOOK OUT FOR RED SEEDS 


In the near future it may not be un- 
common to see samples of red clover and 
alfalfa seed in which a portion of the 
seeds have been colored and it is impor- 
tant to know what the different colors 
mean. 

An act passed at the last session of con- 
gress prohibits the importation of red 
clover and alfalfa-seed unless the seed is 
colored according to regulations prescribed 
by the United States department of agri- 
culture. The requirements for coloring 
seed have just been announced and have 
become effective. 

The seeds of alfalfa or red clover grown 
in Canada will be colored iridescent violet 
and such seeds grown in any other country 
or region shall be colored green, with the 
following exception: When the secretary 
of agriculture, after a public hearing, de- 
termines that seed of alfalfa or red clover 
from any foreign country or region is not 
adapted for general use in the United 
States, he shall publish such determina- 
tion, and on and after the expiration of 90 
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days the importation of such seeds or an) 
mixture containing 10 percent or more « 

such seeds is prohibited, unless at leas: 
10 percent of the seeds in each contain: 

is stained a red color. 

Red is the color that has been used to 
denote danger in a great many lines an 
it will be easy to remember that red is t! 
color which denotes danger in the seed . 
alfalfa and red clover. 


FEEDING THE LIME SOWER 


_ Having put some 500 tons of ground 
limestone thru the maw of an endgat 
lime spreader with my own right arm, 
have learned an easy way to feed it. Or 
man with a weak mind and a stout bac! 
given a short-handled shovel, can we 
himself out in just 29 minutes and fe 
older than Methuselah for a week afte: 
wards. 

If you want to last all day or sever 
days and still feel reasonably good, here is 






























the recipe. Use a sharp-pointed, long 
handled shovel. Hold it at about an ang| 
of forty-five degrees. Swing it back and 
forth like a pendulum. Stand up. 

Even distribution means a_ small 
amount often rather than a big shovelful 
less frequently. A second man passing th« 
limestone back always gets in my road. | 
can do it easier alone. Don’t load on any 
more limestone than enough for one round 
If in a big field put the lime at each end 
of the field and throw on just load enough 
to go across the field nicely. Be careful 
to lap. Get clear out to the edge of the 
fields. You may be sure that the strips 
you miss will show up without any alfali 
on them.—I. J. M., Ind. 


ALFALFA SMOTHERS QUACK 


Alfalfa is a good crop for smothering 
and eradicating quack-grass. I had a 
piece of alfalfa seeded on a plot where 
quack was plentiful, and by the time I cut 
it I was surprised to find that the quack 
had nearly disappeared. 

I have had much trouble to get alfalfa 
to grow, but have finally hit upon a meth- 
od which is very simple but practical. 

Before seeding, | soak the seed in 
water. Then dry it again before planting 
This causes the seed to germinate much 
sooner after it is sowed. In addition to 
this, it will get started and will grow even 
on poor soil.—A. G. H., Wis. 








When J. D. Congleton of Indiana, 
builé mangum terraces in one of th 
fields on his farm, he ran a part of 
| the surplus water out into the ditch 
| along the country road. It had so 
| much fall that the bank soon begar 
| washing out. There was plenty of 
| limestone available on the Congleton 
farm and the second picture shows 
how the outlet was fixed to prevent 


washing 
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How an extra 50¢ added #50 to oat profits 


W. E. F. of Tuscarawas County, Ohio, states that 
in the past 3 or 4 years, at least 100 farmers in his 
county have netted $50 on a 50-cent investment. At 
the cost of about 50 cents, these farmers have 
formalin-treated their seed oat to prevent smut. 
‘The treated seed has boosted oat yields from 5 to 
10 bushels per acre. Figured on the acreage common 
in this county, this has returned about $50 to each farmer. 


How a few cents extra for Mobiloil returns 
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= grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil 


engine lubrication of prominent passenger 


cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyie Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc’’ means 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


Tf your car is not listed ‘here, see the compicte 


Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. 
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1926 1925 1924 1923 
NAMES OF = e 

PASSENGER SielSielesilelsis 
a — © 7 

cos TELE ELELElE E/E 
A\SIALSI|A | = Ale 

Buick A |Arc.| A |Arc.} A jArc.| A /Arc 
Cates voices A |Arc.| A Arc| A jArc| A} A 
Chsadiet.s...5-- A |Arc.| A jArc.] A ‘Arc.| A {Arc 
Chevrolet... .....JArc.|Arc.JArc./Are JArc Are.jAre.|Arc 
Chrysler 4....... A |Arc.| A [Are Rik BSG 
Chrysler 6......., A] AJ A|]AJAJ]A [ows 
Dodge Brothers..}| A |Arc.| A jArc.| A |Arc.| A /Arc. 
Essex........+++.{ A jAre| A jAre| A jArc.| A Arc 
Feeds... 502 sees EIEIL E/E E;E;JE;E 
Franklin....... BB | BB} BB | BB} BB, BB BB BB 
Hudson. ...,... A jArc| A |Arc.| A jArc.| A Arc 
Hupmobile... .... A jArc.| A |Arc} A jArc.| A |Are 
JeWeet . 6 ndnas és A |Arc.| A |Are.} A jArc.| A /Arc 
Maxwell.......- A |Arc.| A jAre.| A |Arc 
Nash... A jAre| A Arc JArc./Arc.JAre.'Arc 
Oakland A |Arc| A jArc.) A /Arc AIA 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6)} A jArc.| A jArc.| A jArc.| A \Arc 
Overland........| A jAre.| A jArc.| A jArc.| A jArc 
Packard 6...... A iArc| A jAre} A} AJ Aj ? 
Packard 8.......J A jArc| A jArc) A Arc | A Arc 
Pelt. .ccaawee A |Arc.JAte./Arc JAre jArc JArc.!Arc 
Reo _...... A jAr@] A jArc] A jArc.} A jArc 
ee Pe eee A \Arc| A /Are.jAre.}Arc fArc./Arc 
Studebaker. ..... A /Arc.| A jArc.| A jArc.| A (Are 
Velie . A jArc.| A.|Are| A /Arc] A |Are 
Willys-Knight 4 B |Arc| B jArc.|-B |Arc.) B jAre 

Willys-Knight 6..| A |Arc.| A |Arc 
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Make the chart your guid 





profits, too 


A gallon of Mobiloil, like treated seed, costs a few 
extra pennies. But Mobiloil users soon get these 
pennies back, and dollars besides. For Mobiloil lasts 
so Jong in the crankcase of a tractor, truck or car, 
that the amount of oil used is frequently cut 10 to 
50%. That alone more than equalizes the difference 
in price per gallon. 


And Mobiloil gives big savings in cost of operation. 
It conserves power, cuts down carbon trouble, and 
prevents needless repairs and breakdowns. 


The 42 Mobiloil engineers carefully study all makes and models 
of engines—yours included. Then they issue the Mobiloil Chart. 
Your nearby Mobiloil dealer has this Chart. That’s why he can 
give you scientific advice on the correct grades of oil for your car, 
tractor, truck, stationary and farm-lighting engines. 


And remember, Mobiloil is a specialized product. The Vacuum 
Oil Company have specialized in lubrication for 60 years. The 
crude stocks are bought for lubrication value—not gasoline yield. 


At the Mobiloil dealer’s be sure to see the new 5-zallon 
Tipper box and the new 10-gallon steel drum with a new style 
faucet. Here are 2 convenient sized, easily handled packages 
Stock up your farm garage today with the 

correct grades of Mobiloil for 
your farm engines. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Head- 
quarters: 61 Broadway, New 
York. Division Offices: Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Minneapolis. 


to use on the farm. 
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SOME PRECAUTIONS IN TREATING 
WHEAT 


OME of our best farmers are having 
difficu!ty drilling their copper carbonate 
treated wheat. Wish you would come 
down and help us out of our trouble.” 
So wrote an Indiana county agent two 
years ago. This was the first time I had 
ever heard of any trouble with copper 
carbonate and could not imagine what 
could have occurred, but I soon found out. 
While drilling the treated wheat this 
farmer had broken his drill. He had left 
the treated wheat in the drill overnight 
and before he had driven ten rods the 
teeth of one of the bevel gears snapped off. 
We examined the wheat and end it 
harsh and gritty like gravel. It also devel- 
oped that this man had used a coarse 
copper carbonate, the only kind he was 
able to buy from the local druggist. Here 
is trouble, we thought; this coarse com- 
mercial type of carbonate makes the wheat 
gritty and this increases the friction in 
drilling. But we were soon disillusioned. 
Not two weeks later there came an- 
other complaint from another Indiana 
county where five farmers had had similar 
experience. In these cases the correct 
kind of wheat treating carbonate had been 
used, but in every case the drills had been 
left standing in the fields overnight. This 
showed that it could not be the kind of 
copper carbonate that caused the trouble 
and it has since been found that any kind 
may do harm if the conditions are right. 
Studies .f this trouble made at the 
Purdue experiment station have shown 
clearly that it always occurs in the pres- 
ence of moisture and apparently only 
after the drill has been left undisturbed 
for some time. It appears that when the 
drill containing the copper carbonate 
treated wheat is left in the field overnight, 
if the weather is warm and dry, no harm 
will result but if it should rain during the 
night, or even in case of heavy dews, some 
sort of packing or possibly crystallization 
of the copper carbonate seems to occur. 
This cementing action greatly increases 
the friction and when the drill is started 
in the morning something must break. 
Perhaps the machine will be strong enough 
to break the crust of copper carbonate, 
otherwise some part of the drill suffers. 

There is little doubt but that this trou- 
ble is associated with moisture. It be- 
hooves any farmer planting copper car- 
bonate treated wheat to be careful. If 
possible do not leave wheat in the drill 
overnight, run the drill empty each night. 
In the morning, particularly if it rained 
during the night, do not start the drill 
suddenly but rather move it forward and 
backward till the feed wheels are loosened. 
The evidence in Indiana is that once the 
drill becomes loosened no further trouble 
need be expected till it has been left un- 
disturbed again. 

There is no doubt in anyone’s mind of 
the value of copper carbonate in controll- 
ing stinking smut. There is no seed treat- 
ment that is more effective nor one that 








Easy ways to treat seed wheat with copper carbonate. 
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can be so easily handled as this dust meth- 
od. However, it must be remembered that 
this dust which will rise in clouds during 
the treatment, is mildly poisonous. It is 
not fatal but may cause sickness if 
breathed into the lungs. The operator 
should wear a damp cloth over the mouth 
and nose. A damp sponge or one of the 
special dust masks may be used; anything 
to prevent breathing this dust. 

To paraphrase an old adage, ‘“There is 
no great gain without some small loss.’’ 
The danger of breaking the drill or of 
personal discomfort may be readily over- 
come if these dangers are recognized and 
precautions taken against them. To 
balance this loss is the great gain that can 
be secured in increased yields of smut- 
free wheat. Not only may this smut re- 
duce the yield twenty-five percent or more, 
but it will also greatly reduce the quality. 
It may even make the wheat unsalable.— 
C. T. G., Indiana. 


PAINT AND CLEAN UP 


Every diligent housewife has a house- 
cleaning once or twice each year. There 
is a great deal of pride and coziness in 
freshly cleaned rooms. What holds good 
for the home might be applied to the farm 
in general. There is no better time to clean 
up than the fall or late summer. This is 
due to several reasons. A few of them may 
be listed: 

Buildings will deteriorate more in the 
late fall, winter and spring than at other 
times; more time in early fall; more sun- 
shine and less rain at this time of the 
year; and lastly the hot summer days 
have dried the moisture out of the partly 
decayed places, and all of the material 
will take the paint easily and readily. 

We seldom appreciate the full value of 
good repair and paint, and a general 
cleanup for the farm and farm buildings. 
There is the freedom of dirt and rubbish, 
with its dangers of fires and hiding places 
for insects, and there is the aesthetic 
value which makes one appreciate farm 
life more. The nice thing about this is 
that it costs little and means much.— 
H. Q. H., Ind. 


THE ONLY WAY 


“There’s only one way to do a job and 
that is the right way,” said E. B. Anderson 
of Illinois, in referring to the retiling of 
his farm. ‘Some of the old tiles we dug 
up measure about three inches. They 
were not quite large enough to drain all of 
the water off the land. Now we are put- 
ting in five-inch pipe, and other farmers 
in our neighborhood are using still larger, 
depending upon what their experience 
tells them is the right size. 

“Tile that is too small is worth little 
more than none at all. Of course, the 
larger pipe costs more money, but it 
pays for itself in time; and there is no 
necessity for doing the job again within a 
few years.” 

Mr. Anderson recently took over the 
operation of his farm from his father. 
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Avoid breathing the dust 
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When working together, they always dis- 
agreed as to the kind of pasture. Anderson 
wanted clover; his father insisted upon a 
mixture of clover and timothy, claiming 
there would be pasture and hay in seasons 
when the clover failed. Finally the sor 
prevailed by eliminating clover and sub- 
stituting alfalfa as a protection. He says 
clover as pasture for hogs saves about 
two bushels of corn in finishing an animal 
—T. J. D., Il. 


HOW LONG LIME LASTS 


How long will a four-ton application of 
round limestone last? ‘How soon will 
have to put on another application?” 
Every farmer who uses lime ponders this 
question. 

A four ton application of ground lime- 
stone applied ten years ago on the very 
sour, black sandy soil of the Pinny-Pur- 
due experimental farm near Wanatah in 
Indiana is still giving excellent yields 
Without limestone, this soil has hard 
work to produce more than five bushels of 
corn per acre. 

In southern Illinois, a four ton applica- 
tion of ground limestone put on fourteen 
years ago has been sufficient to insure good 
stands of sweet clover until last year. This 
is also a very sour soil which indicates that 
a four ton application of ground limeston« 
is sufficient for from twelve to fourteen 
years, depending somewhat upon the 
crops grown in the rotation.—l. J. M., 
Ind. 


ADJUSTABLE ROOF FOR 
HAYSTACK 


A Kansas farmer solved the problem of 
keeping his haystack wholly dry by having 
an adjustable roof. In a corner of the 
field telephone posts were set in a square 
slightly larger than the haystack was to 
be. A roof of 2x4’s and galvanized roofing 
was made with a stout rope at each corner 
At the top of each pole was fastened a 
pulley. When the stack was finished, the 
roof was lowered on it and the ropes fast- 
ened securely for future use.—A. F., Kan. 


KILLING CANADA THISTLES 


One of the best ways to kill Canada 
thistles where the patches are small is to 
dig the roots out with a long tiling spade, 
according to Thos. Eiten, LaSalle county, 
Illinois, who has used the method success- 
fully for several years on various farms. 

“After spending a week digging out 
twenty-seven small patches, our labors 
were well rewarded; only two thistles re- 
appeared out of all that number,” said 
Mr. Eiten. He used long butcher knives 
to get at the roots after digging down with 
the spade. 

“But all our work is useless unless all in 
a community cooperate in stamping out 
the pest. Our fields are infested again by 
a single patch left to seed,’’ said Mr. Eiten. 
—G. C., Il. 


Death is quite a permanent thing. 
Don’t flirt with it at railroad crossings 
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8 BUYING ENTERTAINMENT, as in buying 
farm implements or automobiles, the 
people who buy a brand name that guar- 
antees satisfaction get the best results 
for their money. 


How do you choose your entertain- 
ment? What is your test of a motion 
picture before you go? 


In buying books, for example, you know 
that neither a good author nor a good 
publisher will put his name on a cheap 
product, and this goes for photoplays, too. 


The author and publisher of the better 
pictures of today is the Paramount organ- 
ization, by far the greatest group of 
entertainment talent ever assembled. 


Paramount Pictures are seen by more 
people 1n more theatres than any other 
brand and they stand for quality enter- 
tainment from the first foot of film to the 
last. The theatre showing Paramount 
Pictures is showing you the best money 
can buy. 
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Paramount Personalities 


and their Paramount Pictures 


Harold Lloyd in 
gee) “For Heaven’s Sake!’ 


v, Produced by 

2 y Harold Lloyd Corp. 
Directed by Sam Taylor 

Bebe Daniels 


who stars in 
The Manicure Girl 
Lovers in Quarantine 
Miss Brewster’s Millions 
The Palm Beach Girl 





we 





Richard Dix 
am who stars in 
— Womanhandled 
= Let’s Get Married 
Say It Again 
The Ten Commandments 
Lois Wilson 
who appears in 
Trish Luck 
The Thundering Herd 
The Vanishing American 
Zane Grey 
who wrote 
Desert Gold 
Wild Horse Mesa 
Born to the West 


Light of the Western Stars 




















Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 


"If it's a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town /’ 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


HEN a speaker addresses an audience, 

itisvery easy todetermine whetherthey 
are interested in what he is saying to them. 
The expression on the face of listeners and 
possibly questions on points which they 
do not fully understand, give ample evi- 
dence of interest or lack of interest. 

In the case of programs broadcast by 
radio, this intimate contact of the speaker 
with his listeners is absent and the only 
way the speaker can’ determine whether 
he is giving them the kind of program 
that is of greatest interest:is by the letters 
and postcards expressing their frank 
opinions. 

For a year the editors of Successful 
Farming have given talks on timely farm 
topics twice each week over W H O, the 
Bankers’ Life radio station at Des Moines, 
lowe. While a large number of listeners 
have commented upon these talks during 
the past year, we are anxious to have the 
opinions of just as many radio listeners as 
possible before planning the program and 
topics for the coming year. Send us a post- 
card or letter and make known your ideas. 
If you have any topics to suggest, send 
them along. Say whether you would like 
for us to continue the talks along about 
the same line as has been followed the 
past year or suggest a change which you 
think will add to the interest. If they are 
of no interest to you and you have no 
suggestion for making them interesting, 
we are just as anxious to have that infor- 
mation. What we want is the real truth 
as to the value of these radio talks and 
any suggestions which will help to make 
them of greatest value. The only way we 
can get this information is for radio 
listeners to send it to us. 

The talks referred to are given over 
W H O, on each Tuesday and Thursday, 
between twelve and twelve-thirty aek, 

Address your letters and cards to Radio 
— Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
owa. 


HOW TO DIAGNOSE YOUR RADIO 

TROUBLES 
Continued from page 12 
around in the various sockets is to “match” 
them in your set. No two tubes are ex- 
actly alike. Each has a different purpose 
to serve in the set and changing them 
around should find the sockets where 
each serves best. The detector tube chosen 
should be the one which, when tested in 
the detector socket, makes. the least 
rattle thru the loud speaker when the tube 
is tapped lightly with the finger. The 
detector tube must be most sensitive of 
all. 

Radio manufacturers do not give any 
definite guarantee as to the life of radio 
tubes. The care that is given them and the 
conditions under which they are used has 
everything to do with their length of serv- 
ice. Be sure that your batteries are con- 
nected exactly right before turning on the 
voltage. There is nothing more disheart- 
ening than to blow out an entire set of 
tubes by reason of too much battery 
current. It is best to test with but one 
tube in the set after batteries have been 
connected. 

Be careful not to turn on more current 
with your rheostats (which control the 
flow of current into the receiving sets) 
than is necessary to secure suitable vol- 
ume. The tube filament, or lighting ele- 
ment, is very delicate. If the current is 
applied at full voltage to the cold fila- 
ments, the tubes may be burned out in- 
stantly. They should be allowed to warm 
up gradually before turning on the desired 
voltage to lengthen their service. Tubes 
may become ‘'paralyzed”’ when too much 
current is regularly applied to them. In 
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that condition, the filament still lights, 
but the tubes have little or no power. Of 
course, as the battery voltage decreases 
from use, you will naturally turn the 
rheostat higher to get more volume. 

When searching for causes of imperfect 
reception, be sure to note if the prongs 
on all your tubes are making proper con- 
tact with the socket prongs. The latter 
sometimes become bent downward and 
can easily be pulled upward. 

Always keep in mind that radio tubes 
are sensitive things and jarring the receiv- 
ing set by slamming down the cover or 
otherwise may unbalance the tubes, lower 
their efficiency or ruin them entirely. 

Now we come to the power supply of the 
radio set, the batteries. Follow with care 
the directions that come with your re- 
ceiver when you hook up the batteries to 
your set. After connections are made, 
check over carefully again to see that 
no mistakes have been made. If you have 
no directions for the battery hoo«-up 
or are uncertain, have someone who is 
well qualified check over your connections. 
Always keep battery connections tight. 

After the set has been in operation for 
some time and volume becomes weak, with 








Let our radio experts help you with | 
your problems. We want you to en- | 
joy the good programs that are com- | 
ing this winter. There will be no | 
charge for this help. Just give as | 


many details as possible.—Editor. 
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difficulty in getting distance, the chances 
are that the ‘‘A” battery is low. If you 
will let the receiver rest for several min- 
utes and then turn on the rheostat, you 
may get excellent volume for a few min- 
utes, but it soon weakens. This is a 
pretty sure sign of rundown “A” bat- 
teries. 

Weak “B” batteries may be respon- 
sible for reduced volume and they may 
also cause a rattling noise in the loud 
speaker, thus lowering the quality of 
reception. 

By all means use a “C”’ battery in radio 
receivers where it is specified as part of the 
equipment. Best results will be secured 
by using it as it will lengthen the life of 
the “B”’ batteries. 

When your faulty reception is traced 
to the batteries, the first thing to do is to 
check over the wiring for loose connec- 
tions anc errors in the battery hook-up. 

Then test your batteries. It always pays 
to have testers as part of your radio 
equipment. The small testers are inex- 
pensive and enable one to find the power 
of the batteries quickly. For a storage ‘‘A”’ 
battery, a hydrometer is used. The hydro- 
meter takes the specific gravity of the 
battery solution. The correct specific 
gravity, when fully charged, is usually 
included in directions for care of the 
battery, accompanying it. Directions for 
use of the hydrometer are also included. 
It is well to test the storage battery at least 
once a week or oftener, depending upon 
the amount of time the radio set is in 
operation. 

A new storage battery sometimes has to 
be discharged and charged two or three 
times before it will become “seasoned”’ 
and operate with consistent satisfaction. 

A pocket ammeter is.used to test ordi- 
nary dry cell “A’’ batteries. A new dry 
cell battery should test about 25 on the 
ammeter and when the voltage registers 
below 16, the battery should be discarded. 

For testing ‘‘B” batteries, a small volt- 
meter is required. When a 45-volt ‘B” 
battery falls below 35 in testing, or when a 
2214-volt ‘““B’’ battery falls below 16, they 
should be discarded. 
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Test dry “A” and “B” batteries only 
after they have been in use on your set an 
hour or more. They do not test correctly 
if they have been inactive for several 
hours. Do not try to test “B” batteries 
with an ammeter or “A” cells with a 
voltmeter, as this short-circuits the bat- 
teries and weakens them. 

You will find that all types of batteries 
whether storage or dry, deteriorate when 
not in use. With a standard 5-tube re- 
ceiving set, in operation an average of four 
hours each day, a set of dry “A” batteries 
will last about four weeks, while “B” 
batteries on the same set should last four 
or five months. 

It is simple to figure out how long a fully 
charged storage battery will serve. If it 
is an 80-ampere hour battery and the 
receiver has five standard storage batter) 
tubes, each tube draws 4 of anampereor 
the five draw 114 amperes each hour. 
Dividing 80 by 14 gives 64, or the num- 
ber of hours before the battery is fully dis- 
charged. 

It is needless to say that if the bat- 
teries are accessible to small children, con- 
nections may be loosened or changed, 
which may result disastrously. Keeping 
the batteries in a covered box near the 
receiver is recommended if they are liable 
to be tampered with. 

In addition to the aerial and ground 
system, tubes and batteries, difficulties 
in reception may be caused by faults in 
the head-phones or loud speaker and 
their connections. If you can, test with 
head-phones or speaker that you know 
operate efficiently. Reversing the tips of 
the speaker cord in the plug may help. 
You will notice that one of the small cords 
leading to the tips is colored. The latter 
is so construc that it operates best in 
the side of the plug marked positive, or 
with a “plus” sign. 

After use for a considerable period, the 
tiny stranded wires in the speaker cord 
may be broken, which will hinder or en- 
tirely prevent reception. The loud speaker 
unit or the head-phones themselves may 
become defective and therefore inoper- 
ative. It must be remembered that these 
units are sensitive and must be carefully 
handled if they are to give good service. 

It must not be inferred from this artiele 
that the operation of a radio receiving 
set is one continual round of woes and 
trouble-finding. With a standard receiv- 
ing set, substantially built, the owner 
should have comparatively few troubles, 
provided he follows the manufacturers’ 
directions carefully and learns to know 
the most important parts of his receiver 
and their care. Builders of radio sets are 
continually striving for greater simplicity 
in operation and they also endeavor to 
protect those parts of the set which are 
delicate and hence easier to get out of 
adjustment. 

Just like any other mechanical instru- 
ment, radio receiving sets are not “‘fool- 
proof’’ and the owner of a set and members 
of the family must govern themselves 
accordingly if they desire to get the best 
that is to be found “‘in the air.” 


RADIO HELPS PUBLIC MEETINGS 

Radio is here for service, especially to 
the farmer, giving the markets, weather 
reports, news, and various other things for 
his financial benefit, and for his entertain- 
ment also. 

And neither does the radio detract from 
public meetings, as some have declared 
Nothing can take the place of the animate 
man, woman or child, before an audience, 
giving something for entertainment or en- 
lightenment. 

The radio has done wonders for the 
farm, tho. It has taught all of us to be 
broad, for with radio we realize what a 
monster place this world is, how many 
persons there are in it; that it is good 
enough after all to be toads in our own 
little puddles at home.—G. R. H. 
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Clean,Clear,Golden Oil 
for your Ford engine" 






EXACO Motor Oil F is all oil, with 

never a trace of dark carbon-forming 
impurities. It is pure—clean and full-bodied 
like all Texaco Motor Oils. That means a 
clean engine, with the added life and power of 
perfectly sealed piston rings, quiet bearings, 
reduced wear—no wet plugs and no carbon. 


d smooth pedal action 


Texaco Motor Oil F, without a trace of animal or 
vegetable oils or soaps in its make-up, keeps the 
brake and transmission linings free from glaze. 
Texaco Motor Oil F has ten times the pene- 
tration of any oil not specially made for Fords. 
It gets into every last fibre of the linings and 
keeps them at their proper softness and pli- 
ability. 

No Ford, if properly lubricated, need vibrate, 

and grab, or buck on reverse. 
At 5000 miles or 500—brake, low or reverse 
» —new bands or old—your Ford with Texaco 
7S», Motor Oil F in the crankcase has the smooth, 

} ¥ positive action of a new car. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A, 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


HOME suitable for the city dweller does not meet the 
requirements of the farm family. That is the reason 
so many new houses built on the farm from plans 

drawn by the city architect or copied from some convenient 
home in the city do not prove satisfactory under farm 
conditions. 

The farm home must be economice! of construction to 
come within the range of the average farmer’s pocketbook. 
Its requirements differ radically from requirements for the 
city home. There 
must be facilities 
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A Home Planned for Farm Needs 


Where Attention Is Given to Special Requirement 
By CLIFFORD FARMER 


the remaining space for a furnace and laundry room 24x26 
feet. No windows are provided for the fruit room because 
canned stuffs keep best in the dark; however, if desired, a 
window may be added in the front foundation. An outside 
entrance is not shown but will be found very convenient 
in putting away supplies. It may be placed at the back or at 
the end of the porch very easily. 
While the house may be faced in any direction it was 
planned for a south front. Beginning with the kitchen, the 
farm woman’s workshop, the plan calls for a room 
10x12 feet, small purposely to save steps. It is 
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ing department of the Missouri college of agricul- 
ture has spent several months preparing a farm 
home plan. Several farmers who have been planning to 
build declare that it is just the house they want and a 
number are being built in Missouri this year. 

The outside measurements are 27x38 feet with a screened 
porch 9x19 feet on one end. There is a basement under the 
entire house, but not under the porch. It is not economy 
for the farmer with teams, plows and scrapers at his dis- 
posal to leave off the basement when building. It is by far 
the cheapest room he can build and, unless solid rock is 
encountered, the work may all be done with team and 
scraper, sloping off the ends for the team to be driven in and 
out. By using the dirt that is removed in grading-up, better 
drainage is secured and on a level building site the appear- 
ance is made more pleasing. 

The basement, according to the Missouri plan, is divided 
into three rooms—a fuel room 10x12 feet under the kitchen, 
a fruit room 12x15 feet into which the stairway enters, and 











furnishes the best of 

ventilation and heat 
for ordinary weather, altho the furnace is more satisfactory 
during cold weather. The flue for the furnace and kitchen 
range is built at the side of the fireplace flue, being cheaper 
than to build two separate flues. 

By having the front entrance directly in the end of the 
room the necessity of a front hall is done away with and 
is better for the farm home where the latch is always out. 
Then, having the bedroom doors opening from this room 
saves another hall, thus conserving space. 

Two bedrooms are provided, for the farm home cannot do 
with but one. Even if there are but two in the family there 
are times when someone is dropping in on business or on a 
visit and the farm wife must have a bed ready. By placing 
the bedrooms on corners of the house they are cooler in 
summer. Roomy closets are provided in each room. The 

‘bathroom is placed between with doors opening into each 
bedroom. This double bath entrance (Continued on page 79 
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Adding to 
- Human Happiness 


It’s a great thing to be able to take 
pleasure in work. 


WRIGLEY’S adds a zest to any labor. 


It helps with the world’s work — it 
contributes much to the world’s pleasure. 


We I 8 oe ae 


WRIGLEY’S to help. 


relieves parched throat and hot tongue. 


It allays thirst. 
Best of all—the cost is small. 


Only the best of 
ingredients are used 
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its full flavor and goodness 
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Time passes faster—your interest is 
keener—your nerves are steadier, with 


It’s a boon to smokers—and to those 
whose work is hard and exhausting— 


Wrigley’s aids appetite and digestion, 
helps to keep the teeth clean and white. 


Sealed in a wax wrapper retaining 
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NEW BULLETINS 


Principles of Poultry Sanitation. Ex- 
tension Circular No. 1440, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Use of the Camera in Studying the 
Growth and Development of Dairy Ani- 
nals. Circular No. 371, United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


Lice, Mange and Ticks of Horses and 
Methods of Control and Eradication 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1493, United States 
department of agriculture. 

Farm Machinery: Its Purchase, Care, 
Operation and Adjustment. Circular No 
309, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

The Bumper Corn Crop Surplus. Cur- 
rent Economics series report No. 4, Iowa 
state college, Ames. 

Cost of Producing Field Crops in Three 
Areas of Illinois, 1913-1922. Bulletin No 
277, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Colony Brooder Houses. Special 
Bulletin No. 105, University of on 
sota, University Farm, St. Paul. 

Productiveness of Varieties of Winter 
Wheat in Illinois. Bulletin No. 276, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

How to Conduct Milk and Cream Con- 
|tests. Department Circular No. 384, 
United States department of agricul- 
ture. 

The Madonna Lily. Department Bulle- 
tin No. 1331, United States department of 
agriculture. 

Cabbage Yellows. Bulletin No. 235, 
Iowa state college, Ames. 


TWO DANGEROUS ERRORS 


At the annual meeting of a farmers’ 
elevator company a statement of the last 
year’s business revealed they had sus- 
tained a loss similar to the preceding four 
years. The manager explained the loss 
before the meeting. 

In his statement the loss was caused by 
two main reasons. First, the spread in 
grain grades was so variable he was un- 
certain as to the price to pay for grain. 
Second, the elevator handled grain on a 
two-cent margin, too small to defray 
expenses from 150,000 bushels of grain 
yearly. So an unstable spread and an in- 
= margin was this elevator’s down- 
fall. 

Both defects are sure to yield lots of 
grief unless the cooperators do their bit 
in checking them. The spread between 
grades can be stabilized if the farmers 
market their grain so that the buyers can 
get uniform quality. For instance the 
1925 corn crop had plenty of soft corn in 
it and those farmers that did not sort it, 
saw the grain merchants pay five or six 
cents more for the better grade while the 
unsorted was a drag. 

The margin should pay expenses with- 
out any discomfort. But at times the 
elevator manager met with sly requests 
from some members to cut the margin 
because of their membership. That is not 
business, and all cooperators must realize 
that the elevator has business principles 
without which no firm can exist. 

Lastly, if a member, whether he has one 
or ten shares, asks to be favored at the 
expense of others, it will put any cooper- 
ative company out of plumb, for partiality 
is not association, and all must be treated 
alike without catering to some member's 
self-centered greed.—F. T. J., Iowa. 


COMING EVENTS 
American Royal Livestock Show, November 13-20, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Dairy Cattle Congress and Belgian Horse Exposi- 
tion, September 27-October 3, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Indiana State Fair, September 6-11, Indianapolis 
International Livestock Exposition, November 27- 
December 4, Chicago. 
Interstate Fair, September 19-24, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Kansas Free Fair, September 13-18, Topeka. 
Kansas State Fair, September 18-24, Hutchinson 
Michigan State Fair, September 6-11, Detroit. 
Minnesota State Fair, September 4-11, St. Paul. 
Nebraska State Fair, September 5-10, Lincoln. 
South Dakota State Fair, September 13-17, Huron. 
National Swine Show, September 13-18, Peoria, 
Illinois. 
National Dairy Show, October 6-11, Detroit, Mich. 


















THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


The farm problem has many sides, a 
fact often overlooked by those who seek 
economic adjustment for agriculture. 
Before a solution or solutions can be 
found, all angles of the case must be con- 
sidered. This has been attempted by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, a 
body which has made similar studies of 
other economic problems in the United 
States. 

No attempt has been made to solve the 
problems encountered but each one has 
been thoroly analyzed. For example, 
take taxes which, with interest and rent, 
represent fixed charges. It is shown that 
while direct taxes paid on operator- 
owned investments amounted to only six 
percent of the cash expenditures of the 
farming industry in 1924-25, the actual 
tax burden, due to indirect taxes, was 
about thirteen percent. The farmer is in 
no position to shift any part of his tax 
burden to the consumer but must pay it 
out of his own pocket. On the other hand, 
the manufacturer from whom the farmer 
buys commodities which represent sixty 
percent of-his living and business expenses 
is usually in position to shift his tax burden 
to the consumer. 

Equally important is the fact that the 
tax burden on agriculture is fixed with 
little relation to the agricultural income. 
The board concludes after due considera- 
tion of these factors that the burden of 
taxation, as related to tax-paying capacity, 
is heavier on agriculture than upon the 
rest of the nation’s tax payers combined. 

With such analyses available, the prob- 
lem of making adjustments should be 
much less difficult. Every farm leader and 
everyone interested in agriculture either 
directly or indirectly should read and 
study this report. There have been criti- 
cisms of the methods employed in arriving 
at certain conclusions but the report will 
stand as a helpful and constructive work. 
Bound copies may be obtained for $2 from 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York. 


THE VALUE OF MANURE 


Barnyard manureis worth $1.97 per ton. 
This is the conclusion that has been 
reached as to its value in 43 different 
experiments that have been conducted 
by farmers of Iowa in cooperation with the 
experiment station at Ames. This value 
was computed on the basis of applying 
eight tons of manure once in a four-year 
rotation. 

In arriving at a figure of $1.97 per ton 
a ten-year average was taken at the price 
basis of the different crops that were 
grown. Corn wag valued at 73 cents per 
bushel, oats 44 cents, rye $1.02, wheat 
$1.34, barley 62 cents, hay $13.11 per ton, 
alfalfa $16.11 per ton, and soybeans $1.50 
per bushel. No account was made of the 
labor or expense of handling the manure. 
This expense, of course, would vary on the 
different farms, and it would be difficult to 
arrive at a satisfactory figure. The object 
was to find out the value of the crop in- 
creases. All soils were benefited, whether 
they were heavy or light in texture, wheth- 
er they were light or dark in color. These 
increases in the crops did not come alone 
from the plant food that was added to the 
soil by the manure. Perhapsone of the most 
important functions of barnyard manure 
is the addition of humus to the soil, and in 
this respect it surpasses any commercial 
fertilizer that is manufactured. 

It is known, too, that manure also in- 
creases the bacterial activity of the soil, 
and without bacteria it would be impos- 
sible to grow crops. ‘The humus and 
bacteria of a soil are what make it a livi 
thing, unlocking the sources of plant f 
and making them available to our growing 
crops. It has been observed on many farms 
that the beneficial effect of manure on 
crops is even greater, relatively, than the 
amount of manure which is applied.— 
A. A. B., Iowa. 
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“‘As our fourth year of Kohler service is nearly completed we are writing to tell 
you what we think of the Kohler Automatic Electric Plant. 

*‘Our plant will average 5 hours a day from June to November. From November 
to February it averages 12 hours a day; and from February to June it must operate 
continuously. We use current to light the hens for winter production, to ventilate 
incubators, to light dwelling house, barn, etc., to pump all the water used about 
the buildings, and to operate home appliances. 

**During the four years we have had the plant it has not cost us $10 for repairs, 
and it works just as well and has as much power as the day we first got it. We 
couldn’t get along without it.”” |Signed} McCoy Bros. & Co., Emlenton, Pa. 





BRIGHT welcome shines 

from the windows. Down 
there, the good wife, humming 
a song, is putting supper on the 
table. The children are waiting 
with a tussling greeting. 
And homeward bound 
with quickening steps 
is aman who's mighty 
proud of himself for hav- 
ing given his family the 
comfort of Kohler Elec- 
tricity. . . 

You are going to be 
proud — proud of your 
good judgment, too— 
when you get your Kohler 
Automatic Electric 
Plant. You will know then the 
advantage of owning the plant 
that eliminates the usual storage 
batteries, and has its full power 
always on tap. 





Kokler Automatic 
Model D 


1500-watt; 110-volt, D.C. 


You will approve the conven- 
ience of the fully automatic oper- 
ation provided by the Kohler- 
patented automatic switch and 
the automobile-type startin 
battery. And you will 
appreciate the powerful 
110-volt current, and 
your ability touse stand- 
ard appliances. ... 


The more you find 
out about the Kohler 
Automatic, the surer you 
will be that this is the 
one electric plant for 
you. So ask for the rec- 
ord—the facts. Let us 
tell you abcut the dif- 
ferent moaels and the conven- 
ient terms which make it easy 
to finance their really moder- 
ate cost. Just mail the coupon 
below. Why not mail it today? 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. - Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


ATLANTA, GA. «eeseeeecss 84 North Prror Street 
BOSTON, MASS.....+.++@#5 C Street, South Boston 
CHICAGO, ILL. .cccccesccscveces Tribune Tower 
DETROIT, MICH. ccc cvcccees 35 Parsons Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS...... 1317-1319 Texas Avenus 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. . . 3237 N. Pennglvania Street 
KANSAS CITY. MO.......- 1113 Wyandotte Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF....... 1100 Santa Fe Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.....--- 1100 Nicollet Ave. 


KOHLERorFKOHLER 


NEW YORK, N. Y¥..+e+e+++s 20 West 46th Streat 
NORFOLK, VA... +s eee ceccces 508 Granby Street 
OMAHA, NEB............+.«-2907 Farnam Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. .7603-1619 North 32nd Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA......-..--+-- 401 Penn Avenues 
ST.LOUIS, MO......... 524-526 Arcade Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF... .....544 2nd Street 


SEATTLE, WASH... ......+--- 1000 Mercer Street 
LONDON, ENGLAND. ..216, Great Portland Street 


cAutomatic Electric Plants —110 Volt.D.C. 
NO Storage Batteries 
eesesccccenceccesesccees MAIL THIS COUPON escssccccccccscscseereece 


SF 9-26 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., U. S. A. — Gentlemen: Please send me full informa- 
tion about Kohler Automatic Electric Plants. 


Name 


Street or R. F. D.... 








City, State 





Use in which interested 
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Test your 


tires every 
Friday 


It’s a saving habit 


EST all your tires, includ- 

ing the spare, at least once 
a week with a Schrader Tire 
Gauge. 


Friday is the best day, be- 
cause most tires do their hard- 
est work over the week-end. 

Begin this “Friday testing” 
and enjoy longer tire service, 
easier steering, better car bal- 
ance and riding comfort. 


The Schrader Tire Gauge is 
dependable, inexpensive, easy 
to carry and use. Schrader 
products are sold by more than 
100,000 dealers throughout 
the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


Toronto 





Chicago London 
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KILLING MORNING GLORIES 

“We have two methods of handlin 
morning glories on our farms,” sai 
Nathan Northey of northern Iowa. 
“Many years ago we used to pull these 
weeds out of the corn by hand, stopped 
the cultivators to get them, and then at 
other times used the hoe. But this is slow, 
hard work, takes time and costs money. 
Of course, it will eventually get the weeds. 

“We now follow a more practical meth- 
od, less expensive and much easier. The 
first experience we had in killing out the 
morning glory on a large scale was in 
Franklin county. The field was literally 
covered. We manured it very heavil 
and then the next year sowed Meares | 
clover in a crop of oats. The year follow- 
ing the oats the clover came on so rank 
that it absolutely smothered all the vines 
and in the corn that followed we were 
not bothered with them. 

“On our present farms we follow another 
plan where we are not seeding down to 
clover. In the fall of the year after the 
small grain crop is removed, the land is 
plowed very shallow. This sets back the 
morning glories and many of the other 
weeds. But the glory vines will come up 
again before the ground is frozen in the 
fall. After the first of November they are 
turned up again about five inches deep. 
We use an ordinary stubble plow so that 
the ground is just as rough as possible. 
This leaves the roots exposed and in an 
ordinarily cold winter they will be frozen 
and killed. 

“Last winter was a mild winter and 
many of the vines were not killed. They 
will be plowed again this fall. We do not 
succeed every year but we follow up the 
plan on all of our farms until the morning 
glories are whipped. It has been my experi- 
ence on our own farms that where we use 

lenty of manure and follow a rotation 
in which there is plenty of clover, that 
the morning glory is not difficult to con- 
trol.—A. A. B., Iowa. 








CLOVER COMES BACK TO MIS- 

SOURI FARMS 

Continued from page 5 
year in 75 counties where it was possible 
to get records as compared to 10,000 tons 
used in the entire state in 1920. This is 
especially significant when we stop to con- 
sider that cornbelt farmers have been in 
no mood these last five years to spend 
money foolishly. They knew that they 
would get more than a dollar’s worth of 
good legume hay for every dollar put into 
lime. In fact, experimental results ob- 
tained by the Missouri station show an 
average return of $7.35 from the use of one 
ton of limestone in a four-year rotation of 
corn, soybeans, wheat and clover. This 
does not take into consideration the 
increased soil fertility left for future crops. 

Another factor that is making for better 
clover crops is the constantly increasing 
number of local seed dealers who are 
adopting the practice of handling only 
high-class seed. In so doing they are ren- 
dering a real service to their community. 
There is no doubt but that thousands of 
dollars have been wasted in the purchase 
of poor seed. One county agent submitted 
20 samples of legume seed, mostly red 
clover, to the seed testing laboratory and 
found that they averaged a 19 percent 
lower germination than the tags indicated. 
Many of the samples contained noxious 
weed seed not listed on the tags. When 
these facts were presented to local dealers, 
five of them agreed to handle only high- 
quality, tested seed. 

An increasing number of farmers are 
coming to believe that the practice of 
inoculating red clover, especially on land 
that has not grown the crop for ten or 
fifteen years, is a sound one. “Iwo or three 
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FLASHING getaway that zips 
you ahead of traffic—dogged 
pulling power that flattens “low 
gear” hills—that, plus a saving 
of fuel, is yours when you in- 


stall a Milwaukee Oil-less Timer. 


And this super-timer is carefree 
—needs no oiling—no cleaning— 
noattention. This isthe self-center- 
ing timer—both rotor and case al- 
waysin line with camshaft. There- 
fore the timing is permaneatly ac- 
curate. The patented “Wipe-and- 
Break” principle keeps the tung- 
sten points clean — no pitting. 


MILWAUKEE 
Oil-less $15 


r= 
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See your deal- 
er. If his stock 
has not yet ar- 
rived, send us Qi 
his name.We ™ 
will see 

you are sup- 
plied. 








TIMER HEADQUARTERS - since 1905 





Timing System Ojil-less Timer Roller Timer 
Uses Oil-less prin- Patented wiping Famous bake- 
ciple. action keeps lite case model. 
Ford- tungsten points Short-proof. 
clean. Needsno Bronze brush. 


sons, 
$8.75;0ld oilor attention. Millions 
Fords $10 sold, 
(with ar- aC $2.00 
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Don’t Throw 
Away Your 
Old Tires! 





They've got 3 to 5 Thou- onion 
sand Miles of Good Service Left ir Them 
With National Tirefiller 
Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
wil one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
“ing without having to mend pun¢- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory. 


National Rubber Filler Company 
262 College Screet Midlothian. Tous 





Wanted 





On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never ter to buy good lands at 
prices that will never belower. Crop t plan or 

in. Ask about 


easy terms. Say which state interested 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


years ago there was practically no demand | H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


for this material; last year the college | 1700 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesote 














supplied farmers with enough to inoculate 


1,563 bushels. Of 56 men who reported 
on their results, 49 were satisfied that it 
paid. Nine out of ten farmers leaving check 
strips noticed decidedly beneficial results 
from inoculating. 

Writing of his experience, Harold 
Browne of Auxvasse says,“‘ In regard to 
inoculating clover, I think it pas and 
expect to continue it until all of my land 
grows clover evenly. I did not leave a 
check plot but I noticed that some plants 
developed a full supply of nodules while 
others, perhaps only a foot or so away 
did not have a single nodule. This i 
thought was caused by not treating the 
seed evenly.” 

A test of the soil from one of the experi- 
ment station plots where cowpeas instead 
of clover have been used in the rotation 
since 1913 showed an absence of the bac- 
teria that fixes nitrogen on the roots of 
red clover. ‘There is no doubt,” R. E. 
Uhland of the soils department told me, 
“that many of our soils where clover has 
been failing for years need to be inoculated 
for red clover. Especially is this true of 
the sour soils that lave been limed.”’ 

All these factors in growing red clover 
as well as other legumes are receiving a 
degree of attention from farmers unheard 
of ten years ago. Of greater importance 
than anything else in the situation is the 
fact that farmers are not only aroused over 
the condition of their depleted soils but 
are determined to master the problem of 
growing legume hays. To a considerable 
extent this changed attitude on the part of 
farmers is due to the “Clover and Pros- 
perity’”’ campaign. 

“In the last three years 61,000 people 
have attended the Clover and Prosperity 
meetings held in 54 counties,” I was told 
by C. E. Carter, crops extension specialist 
of the college. At these conferences the 
75 to 150 men attending have exchanged 
experiences, reviewed the situation in their 
counties and outlined a long-time pro- 
gram. In the discussion of various legumes 
the farmers invariably place red clover 
at the head of the list for general pur- 


While Missouri is still behind some of 
the other states in the percentage of her 
cultivated land that is in legumes, she 
has made more progress along this line 
in the last seven years according to A. J. 
Surrat crop statistician of Springfield, 
Illinois, unan any of the other states of 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan or 
Wisconsin. 


FRAZIER TURNS HIS CROPS INTO 
PORK 


Continued from page 13 

Every mother on this farm is a pure- 
bred, tho registrations are not kept up. 
They have the arch in the back, fine 
depth of bacon sides, and rugged hams 
and shoulders supported by bone that 
stands on tip-toe. No flattening of the 
feet here at all. 

There are farmers who raise many more 
hogs in a year than Frazier, but there are 
few who are more thoro in their methods. 
He has good cattle, and horses, farms con- 
siderably with a tractor, has a herd of 
tame deer in their own park, and a pasture 
that the neighborhood uses for golf. And 
when the lowa Corn and Small Grain 
Growers’ association desired a field for 
one of its state field plots, he gave a field 
to their service. tf is often said that 
Frazier is one of the best corn men in his 
part of the country. 


The Chinch Bug and How to Control 
It. 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN BOSCH 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 








There is a new and undiscovered riding comfort 
in your car. You will find it only when you in- 
stall Bosch Shock Absorbers. 
Shock Absorbers give you a sense of perfect 
ease, greater stability and security on long or 


The new Bosch 


resistance to the bumps 


ahead and the usual driving fatigue are gone. 

_ There is economy in Bosch Shock Absorbers. 

‘They save your car, prevent shackle wear and 

| reduce the cost of chassis repairs and rattle 

hunting. In these economies, they pay for them- 

selves. The Bosch Dealer near you will install 

them. We will send his address, if you wish. 
; For Fords (3 point control set) Complete $16.50 per set. 
Medium cars $15.00 per pair. Heavy Cars $20 per pair. 


ETO CORP. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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handled and cared for primarily to furnish the famil 


Bae tho your orchard is strictly a home proposition 
help with good fruit the year around, you are 


provided a surplus of fruit 
which of course should be 





marketed. If your or- 
chard is distinctly larger 
than necessary for a home 
orchard, the surplus to be 
marketed is much larger. 
In order that the market- 
ing of the fruit may pro- 
ceed with the greatest 
profit to any orchard 
owner, certain things are 
essential. 

It looks to many as tho 
all required is to get the 
apples off the tree, and 
into baskets or barrels and 
take the going price for 
the stuff. Some years that 
is the real situation, but 
most years a lot more is 
required if the right sort 
of a profit is to be ex- 
pected. 

“The marketing of the 
apple crop begins with the 
picking,”’ according to T. 














J. Talbert, Professor of 
Horticulture at the Mis- 
souri college of agriculture. “Apples grown right, 
picked at the right time in the right way, handled in 
the right manner, and finally placed in the right con- 
tainer, will always command the highest price on the 
market.” There are several things that have to be done 
right well in order to get the right sort of prices. 

The degree of ripeness is something which must. be 
considered first of all. Its importance is not enough 
realized by men who have not bucked commercial 
orchard problems. Most all of us know when an apple 
tastes the best, but when an apple has hung on the tree 
until that time, it is too far gone for best results in 
shipping or storage. On the other hand, a good many 
apples are picked too green, and one fault is as bad as 
the other. The immature apples will be lacking in 
appearance, and therefore the price will be depressed. 
The buyer is interested in knowing what that fruit is 
going to be like when it is pulled out of storage along 
about the holidays, or even later in the winter. He is 
not going to take a chance on a lot of immature fruit, 
for he knows it will scald, shrivel, and deteriorate in 
storage. He knows that immature fruit has the poorest 
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Marketing the Crop From the Orchard 


Growing, Picking, Grading and Packing All Count 


By L. S, GOODE 


breaks and that sort of thing. You cannot expect the man who 
wants to store his purchase to give a lot of bruised and punctured 
apples a second glance. Every wound is a point of entry for the 


organisms that cause rot and decay. A few infected 
specimens in a barrel of otherwise sound fruit may be 
the leaven that causes the total loss of the barrel from 
rots of one sort or another. If you are picking apples 
yourself see thateach apple is handled without Cruising 
or injuring it in any way. If you are hiring pickers, see 
that they are just as careful. Any orchardist is justified 
in making life very miserable for the careless picker 
until he mends his ways. In the big commercial sections 

rotessional pickers expect to pick properly or move on. 

he life of these commercial sections depends on the 
quality of their production. 

As rapidly as the apples are picked they should be 
moved into common or cold storage. Two or three days 
in piles in the orchard may do more toward rotting and 
ruining a lot of apples than as many months in cold 
storage. Move the apples out of the orchard promptly, 
and grade and pack and store as promptly as possible. 

How about containers? The market that comes to the 
orchard in automoibles is not so very particular as to 
the package, just so it is convenient. They want full 

weight and quality stuff, and the right 

prices, but so far as packages are con- 

cerned, baskets or boxes, or even bags 

are entirely satisfactory. A lot of 
them bring their own bags. I don’t 
like a gunny sack at all, for my 
own part, but the folks who 
have come to our orchard for 
apples do not all feel that 
way. Some hauled away 
as many as ten bushels 

in their own gunny 
sacks last year, just 
laying them in the rear 

of their cars. But a 
couple of bushels of 
apples stuck into grain 
bags or gunny sacks 
are bound to result in 

a lot of bruised apples. 
Your wholesale mar- 

ket is going to be far 
more particular. You 
will have to provide 
the kind of package it 
demands. It may be a 
basket, it may be a 
box, or it may be that 

a barrel pack will be 
demanded. Give your 









kind of appearance, and that he can never expect it to improve market what it wants, for then it will be far more likely to give 
in appearance in storage. you what you want—a good price for your fruit. 
On the other hand, he doesn’t want over-mature stuff. The In order that things will move along nicely and smoothly in 


appearance may be 
there, but it is sure 
to break down too 


apple harvest, some 
advance planning is 
highly necessary. 


rapidly in the stor- = Tpis Minnesota roadside market has sold as much as $15 worth of farm produce  *topped in at a place 


age. It is good busi- 
ness for him to get 
fruit that is just right 
for storage, or any 
other purpose for 
which he might be 
buying. 

Possibly your mar- 
ket is a retail trade 
that wants fruit for 
immediate cunsump- 
tion. For such a mar- 
ket a greater degree 
of maturity is needed 
for the fruit. Right 
picking, right from 
the standpoint of 
time, must therefore 
be your first consid- 
eration. 

Right picking from 
the mechanical stand- 
point is the next con- 
sideration. Stuff that 
is going into storage 
simply must be free 
from bruises, skin 





out west of the Mis- 
souri river in Kansas 








a couple of years ago 
just at apple-pickin 
time. The gangs had 
just started work that 
day on the Jonathan 
crop. I commented 
on the excellent roads 
thru the orchard. 
“Oh, yes,” the own- 
er remarked. ‘We 
always drag these 
roads two or three 
times before harvest, 
Same as we get our 
ladders, picking 
sacks, lug boxes, wag- 
ons, barrels, and 
everything else 
ready. Saves more 
time in harvest get- 
ting the crop out, and 
getting it out with- 
out bruising, than it 
does to drag lanes. 
We (Cont. on p. 40 
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Jo Tire Merchants: 


With Miller 29x4.40’s stand- 
ard on the new model Fords, 
the value of the Miller Fran- 
chise automatically increases. 
You do not need to be told what 
demand for these Miller Bal- 
loons will do for your business. 

The Miller line is a complete 
line—every tire not only a 
rh super-fine product but also an 
established best seller. Let us 
tell you about the Miller dealer 
plan. Write or wire the factory 
or nearest branch office. 


Miller provides for 


the light-car owner 


Miller has built the tire that will add to the 
pleasure and economy and all-round satisfaction 
of driving light cars. It is the Miller 29x4.40 
Balloon—the tire that will make your Ford, 
Chevrolet, Overland or Star, ride with a smooth- 
ness and comfort that is conspicuous. 


All the advantages worked out in the Miller 
experience of 18 years in tire-building are com- 
bined in this light-car balloon— 


Uniflex construction, a Miller invention that 
made the low pressure 
tire practical. 


Flat-shaped design, a Miller success that elim- 


inates uneven wear. 


Geared-to-the-Road tread, a Miller feature 


known the world 
over. 


No equipment is so economical as that which 
renders serviceability and comfort. Equip with 


Miller 29x4.40 Balloons. 


It is made in two types:—passenger car type 
and heavy duty type for delivery service. 
Send for our new booklet on “ The Care of Balloon 
Tires.” It will tell you how to increase your mileage. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio. 


Branches at 
Albany Charlotte Grand Rapids Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Chicago _ Houston Newark Portland 
Baltimore Cincinnati [pdianapolis New Orleans Rochester 


Birmingham Cleveland Jacksonville New York San Francisco 


Boston a bus Kansas City Oklahoma City st Lina 
Brooklyn Denver Los Angeles Omaha oledo 
Buffalo Detroit Memphis Philadelphia Utica 
Cedar Rapids Erie Milwaukee Phoenix Washington 


Distributors in principal cities throughout the world. Dealers 
wherever there are automobiles 








writes Home 


from 


South Geor¢gia 


Dear Folks: 


Just wanted to drop you a line 
and let you know how well I am 
doing down here in Dixie. When I 
sold my corn-belt farm and came 
down here last fall, I was doubtful 
about how my first year’s crop was 
coming out, as I only paid $40 an 
acre for the farm (and could have 
rented it, if I'd wanted to, with the 
privilege of buying). 


I located in Dougherty County, 
Georgia, about 16 miles from the 
city of Albany. Got a 150-acre 
farm, divided up between cotton, 
corn, tobacco, oats, peanuts, water- 
melons and truck. My tobacco’s al- 
most ready for market, and there’s a 
warehouse nearby where I can sell it. 
The hotels and stores in Albany pay 
me top prices for all the fruit and 
vegetables I can truck in. (And say 
—oats bring 90c a bushel here—can 
you beat it?) 


Thought about you folks last win- 
ter when I saw by the home papers 
that it was the worst in years. My 
stock grazed all winter, the kids 
played outdoors all the time, and I 
wore my overcoat so seldom that I 
never got the smell of mothballs out 
of it. Thermometer hung around 
50 degrees from December to March. 


I’m sure a booster for this Albany 
district of South Georgia. A little 
money and a lot of work will sure 
start you on the road to prosperity 
and happiness here. Drop a line to 


the CHAMBER OF COMMERCE at 
110 Pine St., ALBANY, GA., and 
they'll help you to get located, and 
help you to succeed after you're sete 
tled, just like they did me. 
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THE GARDEN IN THE FALL 


These are the days when the very larg- 
est number of different vegetables should 
be ready for harvest and ready for daily 
use. The complete garden should be fur- 
nishing some watermelons, muskmelons 
cucumbers, even this late, and there should 
be winter squash and pumpkin ready for 
use. Cabbage should S ready for kraut 
making, and there should be sweet corn 
for the table or for canning. The table 
should be supplied with lettuce, with green 
onions, with fete beans and string beans, 
and also celery, okra, eggplant, and young 
turnips, beets and carrots, all from the 
home garden. Tomatoes are not thru 
bearing, and are to be had for canning 
along with peppers and for table use. Late 
potatoes should be ready to dig and sweet 
potatoes almost ready. The above is only 
a partial list of what the complete garden 
should be producing right now. 

Now, do not make any mistake about 
it. There are years when no garden can 
be complete. Not every year is suitable 
for the best results with all the different 
crops but no year will be anywhere near 
complete without some planning. Why 
not get out a gel and pencil, look the 
garden over, and make a plan that will 
make it possible to have the most nearly 
complete garden next year? You can save 

our memorandum until along about 
ember or January, when the seed 
catalogs arrive, and you can get your 
order for seeds off promptly and ea 
everything ready: to work with next 
spring. You can have your garden all 
plowed, at least for the very early crops. 

You will find that the spring work goes 
along much more smoothly, and the re- 
sults are much better, with the assistance 
of a definite F va made right on the 
grounds this fall when you see what things 
ought to be like. 


HOW TO CURE PEANUTS 

Peanuts are being grown more and 
more each year in the North. We are 
coming to appreciate them, not only as 
a tidbit comparable to popcorn and wal- 
nuts or hazelnuts when company comes 
in, but as a valuable crop to finish off 
hogs. The peanut vine makes an ex- 
cellent forage crop and when properly 
cured is one of the most valuable stock 
feeds of all the legume family. 

By the time the first frost comes in the 
fall the peanuts should be matured and 
ready to cure. Pull them up by the roots, 
being careful to pull them up easily in 
order not to dislodge any more of the 
nuts than possible. Drop them in the rows 
just as you have pulled them. 

Then drive stakes in the ground, about 
five or six feet tall, which have two-foot 
cross arms on them each way, and then 
drop the vines over these stakes. Your 
cross arms, which are a foot or eighteen 
inches above the ground, keep the vines 
from touching the ground and the nuts 
from becoming wet and moldy. Each 
stake can be filled to capacity with the 
vines, and they should not be removed 
until thoroly dry. 

The nuts may then be picked off and 
the hay stacked or fed immediately, as 
the case may be. If the nuts, for any 
reason, have to be picked before they 
are thoroly cured, spread them out on a 
floor in a sheltered place, until they are 
thoroly dried before sacking them. If 
they are sacked before properly cured, 
they will heat and sweat and spoil and 
your work will be for nothing: 

It usually takes several weeks to prop- 
erly cure them, seldom less than three 
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‘The Work 


Done’”’ 


Year after year the Case 
tractor works steadily. 
Here’s the record of one 
five years old: 

“Illinois gumbo, 1600 
acres plowed. 2000 acres 
disked. Threshed 30 days 
each season. Baled 750 
tons of hay. Pulled several 
miles of hedge. Dragged 
six miles of road. Hauled 
tile and filled ditches. We 


Gets 


have given the machine 
good care and it still works 
like new.” 


J. I. Case Threshin3 Machine Co. 
Incorporated Established 1842 
Dept. W24 


Racine 
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HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast guaranteed with stalks 
; bushels 

withour new, wonderal Seg bn 
erenioonacany otharenaors power. 
custom nh» wo v the Com Becer 
by Shredding All Corn. 

_ Sold on Trial! 

it 


your own on 
and at our risk. Liberal trial 


back ee. 5 sizes, 6 to 20 


and guarant 
catalog and prices; also useful 


H.P. Write for 


souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. 


ROSENTHAL CORN 
—— of the Corn Hi 
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HUSKER COMPANY 























Here you are offered, free, a new and helpful 
guide to planting fall bulbs and perennials—a 
olden book of suggestions. Everyone interested 
n flowers should have a copy. It tells what 
bulbs should be planted in the fall and how 
they should be handled. 
It’s Free and Sent Postpaid 

In it you find information about the care of all 
your old favorites and many special varieties 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Asters, 
Ferns, Hollyhocks, etc., with suggestions 
where and when to plant. All interesting 
and useful information. Write for it 
now! Ask for free 1926 Fall Bulb 
Book and it will be mailed you 
promptly, postpaid. Address. 


Sonderegger Nurseries & Seed House _wtan 
128 Court St., Beatrice, Nebr- Sima 





TENN. NURSERY CO., 














weeks, but it depends upon the season 
a great deal. There is not much of a mar- 
ket demand for the smaller varieties of 
peanuts as grown in the North and usually 
the best plan will be to grow only what 
is desired for home consumption or for 
stock feeding.—C. C. 


PAPER FOR WRAPPING FRUIT 


Investigations carried on by the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture indicates that paper 
for wrapping apples, oranges, lemons, 
pears, and tomatoes should weigh ten or 
twelve pounds per ream of five hundred 
sheets, 24x36 inches in size. 

This paper should be sufficiently flexible 
and strong to withstand the vigorous 
rapid twist which is given the paper in 
wrapping the fruit, and to give a smooth 
attractive appearance to the wrapped 
fruit. 

The right sort of wrapping paper will 
retard evaporation, and tend to keep fruits 
and vegetables in a fresh condition for a 
longer period of time. Damage in transit is 
reduced as the fruit is prevented from 
rubbing or jarring. The wrapping retards 
final ripening until it is removed by the 
retailer, and of course the paper wrappers 
protect the fruit from frost and the sun. 


PACK WELL 


A tight pack can be obtained in the 
barrel of apples by thoro racking without 
the necessity for over-filling. 

It is very common to see the barrel over- 
filled. This is usually done to insure a 
tight pack, but it does not accomplish 
its purpose. Usually it is an insurance 
that fruit will be bruised. 

A barrel which has been properly 
racked needs but little pressing and the 
fruit will be but slightly above the to 
of the barrel before the press is applied. 
For the very tightest pack in the barrel, 
rack the barrel after putting in each half- 
bushel. Then the apples will not settle, 
and your pack will not become slack in 
storage. 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS 


The Strawberry, by Samuel Fraser. The 
strawberry has been called the universal 
fruit. Certainly no other fruit can claim 
a wider distribution within the territorial 
limits of the United States. Strawberries 
are grown at one season or another in every 
state in the union. Here is a book written 
by the author of the well-known “Ameri- 
can Fruits.” Of course cultural directions 
are not the same for all sections of the 
country, but this book deals so thoroly 
with all details in regard to strawberry 
culture that i€ should be a real gold mine 
of information, particularly to the person 
who wishes to raise strawberries for the 
market. Orange Judd Publishing Co. 
Price $1.25. 

Essentials of Systematic Pomology, hy 
Brooks D. Drain, assistant professor of 
poe y, Massachusetts agricultural col- 
ege. This book is particularly adapted to 
use as a text, or it will prove of interest 
and value to the fruit grower who is inter- 
ested not only in cultural practice and the 
pe work-a-day affairs of the orchard, 

ut also is interested in the more technical 
study of varieties and characters of fruit. 
The book should be well worthwhile to the 
orchardist or fruit grower who likes to 
exhibit his fruit at fairs and horticultural 
shows in competition with other growers, 
and who, therefore, must know the finer 
points of fruit varieties, ete. 284 pages 
well illustrated, cloth. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. Price $2.75. 

Tomato Production, by Paul Worth, 
professor of vegetable gardening at Cor- 
nell University. This book discusses very 
fully soil management, field culture, in- 
sects and diseases, the marketing of the 
crop, and varieties and seed. Over 125 

ages, well illustrated, cloth binding. 
nge, Judd Publishing Co. Price $1.25. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER TRUCKS 


Conquer Time and ‘Distance 


orsk-AND-Buccy? That's like going 

back to the tallow candle; it can’t 
be done in this day of the automobile. 
Horse and wagon? That's as bad and 
worse, because the time spent on the road 
with horses and loaded or empty wagon 
is supposed to be part of your working 
and producing time. To waste that val- 
uable time is as bad as burning money. 


Everywhere,not only in the United States 
but all over the world, International 
Motor Trucks are helping men to make 
their farming more efficient, pleasanter, 
and more profitable. 


Haul your loads five times as fast—do 
each half day's hauling in an hour—with 
an International Truck—and get back to 
your fields and livestock where profit is 
waiting to be made. 


picture was taken, there were cighteen farme 


with grain bodies as shown above. 


ened 


How’s This for Stock Hauling? 


Peter S. Peterson, of Underwood, Ia., recently took 
47,500 lbs. of fat cattle to South Omaha markets 25 
miles away in two hours’ time. He did it with his 3-ton 
International Motor Trucks, In the old days, a few 
years ago, they used to start at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon, drive the cattle over the hills for 5 hours, load 
them into cars, and get them to Omaha at 8 the next 
morning. Now the time this stock is on the road is 
reduced 16 hours and good feeders claim the shrinkage 
saved will more than pay the trucking charges. 


International Trucks are made in all the 

—the new “Special Delivery”, 1 and 1*2-ton Speed 

Trucks, and heawier trucks up to 5-ton. Sold through 

our 120 branches and through dealers everywhere. 
Write the address below for a catalog. 


popular sizes 


Mountain near Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Many such fects of International Tracks are building toadstn the U. S. and thereby shortening the distance from farm t 
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Model 63 International Truck in the dairy busi- 
ness, owned by Harry Marsh of Carlisle, Ia. 





Showing William Scott's International, Stewart 
Valley, Sask. At Swift Current, Sask., when this 
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hauling their crops in Internationa! Speed Truck: 


eed 


The job of this International is to haul out cotton 
and haut back supplies toa plantation, Nazca, Peru 


pa La: GI! 


This Internationa! is hauling coffee on La Gavea 
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STRAWBERRIES REQUIRE CARE 
‘THE strawberry patch set out this year 
should be given the very best of care. 
Keep the soil in 
good condition 
right up to freezing 
weather, and keep 
the patch free from 
weeds. 

It may be neces- 
sary to do a little 
hand hoeing in ad- 
dition to cultivation 
with the horses. 
But maintain as far 
as possible the vigor 
of the new-forming 
plants. 

When the ground is frozen sufficiently 
hard to prevent the wheels of a wagon 
from cutting troughs, you may mulch the 
strawberry eid. lor the purpose, straw, 
or even coarse manure, is excellent, tho 
sometimes there is trouble from weed seed 
in manure. 


MAKING THE BLACKBERRY 
PATCH BEHAVE 


The average man who plants black- 
berries tries to prune the bushes a few 
years and then abandons them to the 
wild and they soon overrun everything 
for a rod or two each side of the row. 
Finally, he gets out of patience and up- 
roots the whole patch. He cannot be 
blamed, either, for blackberry briers and 
brambles are not very pleasant to have 
around. All this sort of trouble can be 
avoided, however, if the vines are given 
a little care from the first. It is something 
of a discouraging job to train a patch after 
they have been neglected for a while. It is 
not impossible, by any means, to do even 
that, but a new patch can probably be 
started with much less work. 

When you set a new plantation, allow 
two or three canes to grow from each plant 
the first summer. Tie these to stakes and 
they will bear the next season. Top the 
canes next season at thirty inches. This 
will cause a growth of laterals to start. 
Tip these at six inches from the main 
stem. This method increases the amount 
of fruiting wood and gives the plants some- 
thing of the appearance of small trees. 
After fruiting, cut out the old canes. 
Others should have been allowed to start 
in the spring to take the place of those 
removed. Practice the same method as 
before. If new canes are grown every 
year, you can have a crop of berries 
every season after the roots have become 
well established. Cultivate regularly. In 
fact, it is not a bad plan to grow a row of 
some cultivated crop between the rows of 
blackberries. 

The trouble with most of the farmers 
who set blackberries is that they allow 
too many canes to grow every spring. 
Limit them to three for each plant. After 
the first year they will need no support. 
The stake is used at first in order to let 
the plants get a good start. Later, when 
the plants are topped at thirty inches, 
they will need no support. It is surprising 
to see the amount of berries which a few 
well-pruned and cared-for bushes will 
produce.—C. H. C. 


WATCH YOUR MEASURES 


It does not matter much who it is, if 
he makes a purchase, and then finds that 
he has been short-weighted, or short- 
measured, it leaves a feeling of resent- 
ment. Even if a party so mistreated 
fails to mention the matter to the man 
who gives him short weight, it is a pretty 
definitely foregone conclusion that he 
will not return to take a chance on short 
weight again. 

This is a matter of considerable im- 
portance to people who are selling fruit 
and vegetables by measure or by weight. 
It is highly important that the scales 
gives correct weight, and that the bushels 
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are full measure. In fact, it is better to 
sell practically all products by weight 
rather than by measure and in most 
states there are very stringent laws gov- 
erning this thing. Strict enforcement is 
the fair thing, and the more strict, the 
better. 

Not only does a man owe it to him- 
self to give his customers absolutely cor- 
rect weight and measure, but he owes it 
to his neighbors and to farmers in gen- 
eral. I know city people who have a 
very erroneous opinion of farmers in 
general by reason of the act of some two 
or three members of the farming com- 
munity. While these people are wrong, 
of course, and while they should remem- 
ber that there are crooks in all trades, at 
the same time the wise thing for every 
thinking farmer to do is to build in the 
minds of all his customers an idea. that 
he belongs to a profession that is .pri- 
marily honest. 

Some short-measure and short-weight 
is unintentional. There is many a spring 
balance which fails to register the proper 
weight. There are many measures on 
the market which are short. There are 
somewheres in the neighborhood of 
20,000,000 round stave baskets manufac- 
tured annually in the United States and 
there are twenty different sizes of these. 
A half dozen different sizes would be 
plenty. There is quite a similar situa- 
tion relative to the market baskets. 

Federal standards have been estab- 
lished and are now in force regarding 
the sizes of barrels used for fruits and 
vegetables and for cranberries, and fed- 
eral standards are also fixed for grape 
baskets, berry boxes and other small bas- 
kets. Other standards will no doubt be 
established from time to time and it is 
necessary for anyone who markets farm 
products to follow the standards. 


MELONS PAY FOR WATERMELON 
MITCHELL 

Three years ago J. T. Mitchell bought a 

40-acre farm in Polk county, Missouri, 

that had twice been sold under the sheriff’s 

hammer. It looked like folly to try to pay 
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right kind of care is given them. He 
plows the field in the fall and works the 
ground well with a harrow. Then he 
marks off rows eight feet apart one way 
and ten feet the other. At the intersection 
of these rows he digs a hole large enough 
for a forkful of stable manure. If the ma- 
nure to be used is well rotted he does not 
put it into the hole until spring, but if it is 
fresh, this is done during the winter in 
order that it may decay before the growing 
season. 

As soon as danger of frost is past a smal] 
hill is made over the hole containing the 
manure, allowing the dirt to be about six 
inches deep in the hill. A teaspoonful of 
commercial fertilizer containing acid 
phosphate is sprinkled over the hill, the 
six or eight seeds are planted, being covered 
with half an inch of well-packed dirt. 

Regular Corn Cultivator is Used 

Cultivating is done with a regular corn 
cultivator, being plowed both ways and 
between the rows. Care is taken not to 
disturb the hills. A hoe is used to loosen 
the dirt around the plants after they have 
come up, and to kill weeds not taken out 
with the cultivator. A little dry arsenate 
of lead is sprinkled on the young planty 
to prevent insects eating the leaves. 

Cultivation is kept up as the plant 
vines, backing away from the hill each 
time to keep from disturbing the runners. 
After the vines have covered the ground 
so that a plow cannot be used any weeds 
that may come up are pulled out. Melons 
require lots of moisture and weeds or grass 
in the patch rob them of both plant food 
and moisture. For this reason it is best 
not to put melons on weed-infested land. 

Mitchell believes that the melons should 
be pulled as rapidly as they ripen, so that 
the vine may feed the younger ones. If 
large melons are desired, part of the young 
melons should be pulled so that there is 
not more than one fruit to each runner. 

Two varieties are grown by Mitchell, 
Kleckly Sweets and Irish Grays. The 
former is considered the best for home 
use, but for shipping the other melon is 
far superior. Its ability to stand hauling 
was demonstrated in an incident that 

















Melons grown as a cash crop along with general farm crops 


off a mortgage where two others had 
previously failed. But Mitchell has not 
failed. He has paid for the place with some- 
thing his predecessors never considered 
growing—watermelons. In fact, so suc- 
cessful has he become in this line that he is 
known for many miles as ‘‘Watermelon” 
Mitchell. 

In 1924, seven acres were in water- 
melons and turned in a net income of 
$1,000. Nineteen hundred twenty-five 
proved to be a very poor melon season 
because of a severe drouth that struck 
that section, but the fifteen acres in 
watermelons turned in a profit of $1,025. 
The rest of the farm is devoted to a young 
orchard and the raising of feed for the six 
dairy cows and the flock of barred rocks. 

According to Mitchell, any well-drained 
soil should grow good melons provided the 





occurred on the Mitchell farm last sum- 
mei. He had started to town with a truck- 
load of melons. Something went wrong 
with the steering gear and he ran off of a 
fill in the road, overturning the truck. 
The load was about, equally divided be- 
tween the two varieties of melons. Every 
Kleckly Sweet was “busted” by the spill 
while not one of the Irish Grays was in- 
jured. 

Mitchell contracts melons to grocery 
stores in nearby towns before the season 
begins, and also sells many at the patch. 
He has found that a truck for delivery 
pays, for melons haul by truck better than 
in a wagon, and a greater distance may be 
covered in delivering.—C. F., Mo. 


Good-sized yearling fruit trees are the 
best for most orchard planting. 
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N addition to the world-famous dependability 
and low operating costs that have swept Chev- 
rolet trucks to record-breaking heights of 

popularity, Chevrolet now offers truck bodies of 
Chevrolet design and construction to meet the 
public demand for a complete Chevrolet-built com- 
mercial unit. 


Asa result of this new manufacturing policy, Com- 
mercial car buyers can now obtain a c is and 
body engineered as a complete unit and sold asa 
complete unit at a single unit price. In addition 
they enjoy all the advantages of the durability, 
ruggedness and strength for which the Chevrolet 
one-ton truck chassis is famous and the fine appear- 
ance of quality-built bodies whose cabs afford a 
new order of driver comfort and protection. 


These new Chevrolet bodies offer numerous fea- 
tures, heretofore available only on passenger cars, 
such as: extra wide sedan-type doors; double ven- 
tilating windshield; plate glass windows with 
Ternstedt regulators; conveniently located instru- 
ment panel; durable leather upholstery; deep, com- 
fortable cushions and lustrous, lasting Duco finish 
in Biscay Green. 


Renowned for sturdy design and staunch construc- 
tion, these improvements still further emphasize 
the remarkable value which has made Chevrolet 
trucks the choice of so many business men the 
world over. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Worlds Lowest Priced Gear-shift Trucks 
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Do You Come Back to 
Warmth and Comfort : 


Out of the cold drizzle—out of the stinging storm—back 
into a warm comfortable home—with the cleanly, health- 
protecting heat in ALL rooms alike! This is the constant 
satisfaction you insure yourself and your family with 
IDEAL-AMERICAN Radiator heating in place of old- 
fashioned, inefficient, wasteful heaters! 


~ AMERICAN, (DEAL 


RADIATORS “I BOILERS 


The present low cost and 10-Months- matic fire control maintains just the 
to-Pay-Plan of the IDEAL-AMERI- temperature you want. Burnoil, wood, 
CAN Heating Outfits puts these com- cokeor ANY coal. Phonenearest heat- 
forts easily in the reach of everyfarm ing and plumbing merchant today. 
home—with or without cellar. Auto- WriteDept.T,forillustrated (free)boo 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


816-822 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sales Offices in all large cities in U.S. A.» Canada and Europe 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and Ideal ARCO Hot Water Supply Tanks 
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HARRY OVERMAN, Pres., OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY 
2125-L Wood Street. = = = Ottawa, Kansas [17,7777 
Roem 2125-L Magee Buliding, - Pittsburgh, Pennsyivania Pd 
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BETTER STORAGE FOR CELERY 


If you are so fortunate as to have a fur- 
nace in your cellar, the chances are that 
the cellar will be too warm for the success- 
ful storing of the celery. Before the frost 
bites into the ground, it will be a good 
idea to dig a trench about twelve to fifteen 
inches wm and deep enough so the tops 
of the celery are a couple of inches above 
the surface of the soil. Take the plants 
from the cellar, if they have been stored 
there, preferably with a mass of soil ad- 
hered to the roots, and bed the plants 
closely together in the trench. Water the 
soil thoroly but be careful not to wet the 
tops. If the tops are wet, there is much 
danger of celery rotting in storage. Now 
cover the trench with straw, or with boards 
nailed together in an inverted V shape. 
This will be enough protection until 
freezing weather, but as soon as cold 
weather really settles down, soil or 
manure should be banked over the trench 
to prevent the celery from freezing. 

Any one with a good root cellar has the 
ideal solution for the problem of storage 
of the home supply of celery, and empty 
hotbeds can also be used, more or less on 
the order of the trench.. It is particularly 
desirable to take the celery from the field 
with the roots on, and them in moist 
soil in a hotbed or on the cave or root- 
cellar floor. While the best temperature for 
storing celery is thirty-two to thirty-five 
degrees, this may 5 not be practical of at- 
tainment under home storage conditions, 
but even with somewhat higher tempera- 
ture, it is possible to keep celery even thru 
the holidays. 

Quite large quantities of celery are 
actually stored in trenches, such as those 
suggested above, by commercial celery 
men. Of course, most celery is stored in 
“sa warehouses, or outdoor cel- 
ars. 

If you have available a handy cold- 
storage plant, it should not cost a great 
deal to put some celery in such a storage 
for the longest keeping supply. When 
storing celery in cold storage, store it in 
the rough. "Lake off the dried or decayed 
outer leaves as the plants are taken from 
the fields, and shake the soil out of the 
roots, but leave the roots attached. Then 
when you are ready to market the celery 
or use some of it for your own use, you can 
trim up the bunches and wash the celery. 

In order to prevent all possible danger 
of the celery rotting, the celery should 
never be washed, nor the tops wet, before 
being stored. 


MARKETING THE CROP FROM 
THE ORCHARD 
Continued from page 34 


use low wheel wagons and chuck holes 
have to be ironed out of the lanes, or we 
would get bruised fruit.” Forethought, 
that. It is a combination of ideas like 
those seemingly unimportant ones that 
makes it possible for this man to sell to 
the same customers year after year. 

Each variety of apples should be moved 
promptly and there will be no time to fool 
around making repairs on ladders, — 
sacks, packing tables, barrel pressers, an 
those things. Advantage should be taken 
some day in the season of less strenuous 
effort so that there will be no avoidable 
loss of time in the rush of harvest. 

No matter how clean your fruit, or how 
carefully it is handled, it will have to be 
raded in order that a quality pack, uni- 
orm thruout, may be put up. Even the 
surplus from a small home orchard should 
be graded. You may figure that this takes 
too much time, that there will be no extra 
price in it. A trial will prove otherwise, 
nine times out of ten. When a customer 
sees a basket of apples of all sizes, large 
and small, partly colored and fully colored, 
all mixed together, he has the unhappy 
faculty of seeing only the poorest speci- 
mens of the lot. If, however, fruit of rea- 
sonably near the same size, and reason- 
ably near the same color is placed in one 








lot, and different grades in different lots, 
even the poorer of the lot will show up 
better by the elimination of close contrast 
of extra fine stuff in the same package. 
If you want to get the best prices year 


after year, grade closely. A person can 
find plenty of market for cull stuff, pro- 
vided it is sold as such, but if cull fruit is 
run in with the quality grades, it will be 
increasingly difficult to get return orders. 
It is certainly surprising how a man’s 
reputation becomes established. Your 


customers may try anything once, but it! 


is only the honest pack, sold for what it 
really is, that brings the first-time cus- 
tomer back, and makes him a steady cus- 
tomer. There is a motto that hangs in the 
barber shop that I patronize that’s worth 
while for your markotians efforts: ‘We'll 
go a long ways to get a new customer, 
we'll go farther to keep him.”’ 

I know a number of successful orchard- 
ists who simply run their fruit out with 
little attention to grading, but they are 
not the fellows who are getting the big 
prices for a fancy product. You'll have 
to consider your market, of course, but 
I’ve found there are a certain number of 
people to whom any price within reason 
is no consideration, so long as the product 
is simply outstanding in quality. Then 
there are others who want to have a good 
quality but to whom price is something of 
a consideration. These folks do not expect 
that extra fancy pack for a fancy price, 
but are glad te get absolutely first class 
stuff that may run a little smaller in size, 
or a little lower in color, yet be absolutely 
sound fruit. 

Each year I have had several customers 
come to my place who want a quantity of 
lower grade stuff, windfalls, culls, and so 
on. They may be putting up apples in 
butters or canning them. At any rate, 
grading into several different grades has 
made it possible to have a steady sale of 
all the surplus from the home orchard. 

An essential to successful marketing is 
the proper choice of methods. It may be 
practical to sell the crop outright to some- 
one who will pick and pack it. It may be 
best for the grower to pick it and let the 
buyer pack it. In the home orchard it is 
simply a matter of putting the fruit in the 
hands of the local consumers, and it ma 
be thru a roadside stand, thru signboar 
at the orchard and along the road, or it 
may be a wholesale deal with local mer- 
chants will be the best way out. The latter 
method is an attractive one to the man 
who has a lot of other farm work, for it 
eliminates the time spent in making 
numerous small " 

As one man remarked to me last sum- 
mer, “I wholesale everything. We grade 
our stuff, and keep it in good storage on the 
place, and sell direct to a string of grocery 
stores on a wholesale basis. We go around 
and drum-up orders, sometimes for a hun- 
dred bushels, sometimes for only five. The 
groceryman knows what he is going to 
get, and he gets it when he wants it. 
The time saved enables us to grow more 
stuff, and we make our money on large 
volume at wholesale rather than small 
volume at retail.’’ 

Take your pick. There are many meth- 
ods of selling, but continued success is 
likely to follow only a steady practice of 
right methods in growing, picking, grad- 
ing and packing. 


HOUSE BUILT FROM EVERGREENS 

A few years ago when I built a new 
house, I had all the lumber for the whole 
building sawed out of my own evergreens 
raised on my farm. 

I would advise any farmer who has 
rough, rocky land that he cannot keep 
under cultivation to plant it to evergreens, 
for I’ve had a little experience in raising 
evergreens and I have found out that they 
do better in rocky soil.—M. B., Iowa. 


Keep your strawberry bed free of 
weeds and grass, 
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a friend of yours ? 





Are you on good terms 
with your alarm clock, or 
do you feel like chucking 
it out the window when it 
sounds reveille? 


By including a delicious 
health cereal in their daily 
diet, millions of men and 
women now get up in the 
morning eager to face the 
new day. 


Make this correction in 
your diet. 


Too little bulk in the 
food we eat is a serious 
diet lack that makes us 
feel way below par and 
may even result in serious 
consequences if not cor- 
rected. 


The intestine needs bulk 
for normal functioning. 


Post’s Bran Flakes sup- 


everybody—every day 


etPOSTS BRAN 


as an ounce of = prevention 


“NOW YOULL 
LIKE BRAN” 





OP. C. Co., 1926 





cies 


plies bulk naturally. It’s 
so good to eat that diet 
correction becomes a 
pleasure. 


In addition to the bulk 
it has an important plus 
value in phosphorus, iron, 
protein, carbohydrates 
and vitamin-B. 


Try it to-morrow morn- 
ing. Eat it every day and 
see how much better you 
feel. After that it will be- 
come a regular part of 
your health program. 


Send for free test pack- 
age. 


y y y 


PostuM CEREAL CoMPANY, Inc., Dept. 
SF-B926, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Makers of Post Toasties (Double- 
Thick Corn Flakes), Postum Cereal, 
Grape-Nuts, Instant Postum, Post’s 
Bran Chocolate—also Jell-O and 
Swan’s Down Cake Flour. 
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Wellville’s millions 
buy from you 


Convinced by our advertising of the 
benefits of eating healthful cereals, 
thousands daily turn their steps to- 
ward Wellville. This is an important 
market the Postum Cereal Company, 
largest producers of ready-to-eat 
cereals in the world, has created for 
the farmers’ grains and milk. 
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CATALPA WOODLOTS FOR POSTS 


} HAVEN’T bought a fence post in 

thirty years.” This is the statement of 
a Sac county farmer who has a catalpa 
grove on his farm. 

“My woodlot consists of ninety rows 
of trees with forty-five trees in a row 
from which I have cut over 21,000 fence 
posts. This year I have started to cut 
the third crop of sprouts. I feel well 
satisfied with the results of my planta- 
tion.” 

According to I. T. Bode, extension 
forester at the Iowa state college, many 
catalpa groves were started in lowa ten 
or fifteen years ago as the result of in- 
formation published on the possibilities 
of catalpa growing. At the time, too, 
little accurate information was given out 
about the growing of catalpa woodlots 
and consequently while some groves did 
very well others failed. 

Catalpa growing is now well past the 
experiment stage and under proper care 
and management the catalpa woodlot 
proves very successful. 

Henry Fisher, who lives on a farm in 
Page county, ‘Iowa, has a_ profitable 
catalpa grove of over an acre. The 
plantation is located in a draw havin 
a low, moist, rich deep soil. The naa 
on either side shows the effect of erosion 
altho the wood itself has no erosive area. 

“T started to harvest my wood crop 
two years ago,” said Mr. Fisher, ‘when 
the plantation was fourteen years old. 
The trees were straight and tall and I 
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necessary for him to replace posts in the 
fence line every few years. 

“During the first year,” says Mr. 
Fisher, “ the cut-over area produced a 
vigorous growth of sprouts, part of which 
I let stand. After the second year’s 
growth the sprouts averaged from two to 
three inches in diameter and from eight 
to sixteen feet in height. The third year 
I prune most of the second growth, leaving 
only from two to three sprouts to a 
stump. Many of the new shoots were 
killed after the first season’s growth, due 
to wind breakage, and I think the new 
grove would have done better if a few 
more sprouts had been left the first year 
and another cutting made the year fol- 
lowing. 

“T do not intend to clear out the re- 
maining portion of the maturing timber 
in the near future. I believe I can plan 
the management of this woodlot so as 
to keep my farm supplied with fence 
posts. In this way I hope to raise a 
continuous supply of needed wood for 
my farm.” 

Mr. Bode says that the value of 
catalpa fence posts will probably range 
from ten to Giteen cents each. Experi- 
ments carried on for fifteen years at the 
Iowa agricultural experiment station 
show that creosoted fence posts grown 
in Iowa woodlots will last from twenty 
to thirty years. Good white cedar posts 
with four to five-inch tops can be shipped 
into the state at a cost of from thirty 
to forty cents each. On an average they 
last from twelve to fourteen years. 
Taking the average life of the home- 
grown creosoted post as twenty-four 
years, it will last twice as long as the 
white cedar post. If the treated catalpa 
»ost costs the farmer forty cents each 
1e will still save one-half the cost of his 








Catalpa makes a hard, durable post in a relatively short time 


cut two and three post lengths from the 
average tree. The posts ranged from 
seven inches to eight inches in diameter 
at the base and from three inches to four 
inches in diameter at the top. 

“T cut from 1,200 to 1,500 large posts 
from three-fourths of an acre besides a 
big lot of small posts about one and a 
half to three inches in diameter and some 
stove wood.” 

The large catalpa fence posts have a 
good percentage of heartwood, which is 
known as one of the more durable woods. 
The small posts have a large percentage of 
sapwood, which is not durable, and they 
generally last less than Ralf as long as 
the heartwood posts. 

This winter during the month of De- 
cember, Mr. Fisher started to creosote 
the small sapwood posts. This will mean 
@ saving in time and money because treat- 
ing the small posts will lengthen the life 
a long time, while otherwise it would be 





former fencing expense by raising his 
own fence posts. 
|} Catalpa is a fast-growing tree under 
favorable conditions. It grows large 
enough in fifteen years to be utilized for 
farm wood products, as the experiences 
already enumerated would indicate. The 
wood 1s hard, strong and durable. 
Catalpa plantations must be made on 


moist, well-drained, deep fertile soil. 
When planted under other conditions 
the tree makes a stunted growth. The 
trees are easily grown from seed. In 


Page county a farmer planted catalpa 
seeds in his garden and raised good 
trees which he will set out to a woodlot 
next spring. 

Good seed and the right kind of seed 
are essential. The catalpa speciosa is the 
species which is ounsenitelty grown in 
farm woodlots. It is a large tree with 


thick bark and long, slender, thick-walled 
The 


pods, pointed at the lower end. 
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species catalpa catalpa is a tree often mis- 
taken for the catalpa speciosa. This 
species makes a very poor growth, has low- 
branching characteristics and thin bark. 
The seed pod is smaller than in the other 
species and it is thin-walled. Experiments 
show that catalpa catalpa is easily affected 
by fungus and is undesirable for woodlot 
purposes.—G. H. R., Iowa. 


HEAVY PRUNING IS WOUNDING 


_ Go carefully with the saw or the knife 
in the farm apple orchard. In late years 
pruning often has been promoted to exag- 
geration, and now after the damage is done 
some of the orchardists, in Iowa at least, 











W. SS, Keeline is demonstrating the 
principles of pruning 


are warning the younger generation against 
excess cutting. 

“Every cut is a wound,” says W. 8. 
Keeline who has owned big commercial 
orchards in Pottawattamie county for 
many years. 

“Cutting off good-sized limbs of an 
apple tree is about as reasonable as cutting 
off a man’s leg to make him a better man,” 
he declared to a big group of farmers be- 
fore whom he was demonstrating one day. 

Keeline told of pruning experiments 
carried on in his own orchards years ago. 
Some trees were pruned lightly, some heav- 
ily, and some not at all. Those cut heavily 
have practically all died, while the rest 
remain in good bearing. 

“Start the little tree right with four or 
five good branches, and after that there 
need be practically no trimming except 
that of jerking off young water sprouts 
while yet they are tender,” this orchardist 
declared. 

W. J. Carter, another orchardist of long 
experience, with orchards in Mills county, 
Towa, agrees with Keeline. 

One can weaken a tree by pruning it too 
much, and Carter cites the lesson he 
Jearned. 

Some years ago he permitted a demon- 
stration to be put on in his orchard. 
Heavy pruning was done, as well as light 
pruning, and then there was also compari- 
son between dormant season pruning and 
that of growing season. For check, one 
row was left without any pruning at all. 
The sole purpose was that of learning the 
truth of the matter as it would apply at 
home. 

Now the trees that were pruned heavily 
or in the dormant season have hearly all 
died. Those pruned lightly and in the 
spring season are in fair condition. But 
the best trees of all are those which the 
saw or the knife never touched. Now 
Carter is a devotee of the least pruning pos- 
sible. In summer he watches for the water 
sprouts, and does little trimming besides. 

Every big cut from pruning is a wound 
which calls for the tree to make a fight 
for recuperation, and the same wound may 
invite disease, especially the Illinois blister 
canker in some localities, a disease attack- 
ing trees of low vitality. 

Heavy pruning may force heavier 
bearing for a time, but heavy bearing is 
very often the sign of approaching death. 
Girdle the tree and you get the same re- 
sults.—G. R. H. 





Gathering . vegetables, flowers, fruit 
and so on as soon as they are ready for 
use encourages longer bearing, 




















Every Sunday Evening 
The Atwater Kent Radio Artists bring you their 
summer program at g:15 Eastern Daylight 
Time, 8:15 Central Daylight Time, through: 


weaF .. New York { Mpés.- 


wcco, 


WEEL. . . . « Boston (St.Paul 


wsal. . . Cincinnati wGn... . Chicago 
WRC « . Washington wok... . Buffal 
ksp ... S*t, Louis WWJ] . « « « Detroit 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the 


complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 


Prices slightly higher from 


Rockies west, and ir inada 





Model 32, seven-tube receiver, 
less tubes and itteries, it 
with battery cable attached, 


$140.00 





ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


“Tl show them 





Model 35,six-tube receiver, 


a batteries, but with t 


tery cable attached, $7 





what radio means” 


NOME FARMERS,” said Frank Gustafson, picking straw- 

berries on his Oregon ranch, “have no radio. Poor 

fellows! They don’t know! ‘Tell them to ask me. I'll 
show them what radio means. 

“Listen,” Mr. Gustafson continued, his blue eyes glow- 
ing, “it gives me all the news every night. It tells me how 
much my berries will be worth the next morning. It tells 
me about the diseases of plants and what to do for them. 

“It has music. It has education. It has religion. You 
always find out something when you listen, I tell you. 

“Lonely? With radio? We don’t know what it means. 
And see, it keeps the boys with me.” 

Mr. Gustafson pointed to his four Viking sons, all 
staying on the farm and helping him. 

“Here’s what | think of my Atwater Kent,” he ex- 
claimed. “If you should come to my house today and say, 
“Here is $2000 and I’ll take away the radio,’ I would 
laugh at you. What is $2000—if | couldn’t get another 
Atwater Kent? Why, I’ve had this set two years, and have 
never even changed a tube. It a/ways works.” 


And now the simplest Radto of all— 
with ONE Dial 


On the many farms to which Atwater Kent instruments 
bring the blessing of Radio we have never met a dissatis- 
hed owner. 

And now we have added to our list a receiving set that 
will he welcomed by those who live far from broadcasting 
stations. 

It is the extra-powerful, seven-tube Model 32. It has 
only ONE Dhial, which means the utmost ease and sim- 
plicity of operation. 

If you don’t require so powerful an instrument, ask an 
Atwater Kent dealer to let you try one of our other models. 
Each is true-toned and reliable and represents the utmost 
in value at its price. 

ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A dtwater Ker resident 


4716 WissaAHICKON AVENUE + PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Model 30, six-tubereceiver, Model 20 Compact, five-tube 
ess tubes and batter ark brown crys receiver ss tubes and bat- 
but wit battery cable at talline fin i teries, but with battery cabie 
tached, $85.00 $21.0 attache 
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‘Honk, ah honk, ah honk” 


HERE they are outlined against 
the sky —-in an irregular rapidly 
moving ‘‘V’’—— the finest wild fowl to 
be found anywhere —- Canadian Geese. 


But to get them, to penetrate those 
hides of gray feathers as they flash by 
you 100 to 120 feet a second, you'll 
need fast flying, hard hitting patterns 
— such as can be obtained only in Pe- 
ters High Velocity Shells. 


Loaded with the correct amount of 
progressive burning powder and uni- 
form, highly polished shot by the ex- 













clusive Peters method, wadded with 
genuine hair felt wadding, head rein- 
forced with ‘“‘steel-where-steel belongs,”’ 
and crimped with a firm bevel crimp - 
these are but a few of the reasons for 
the superior game getting patterns ob- 
tained with these longer range High 
Velocity Shells. 


In the red ® line are four shells —a 
superior load for every kind of shooting 
and each an acknowledged leader. In- 
sist on your dealer supplying you with 
them this season — and be assured of 
a highly satisfactory season of shooting. 











HIGH V ELOC ITY — the TARGET packs a fast, 
most effective ‘‘goose”’ load hard hitting pattern that 
a man ever put in his gun gets the birds and the bun- 
Greater speed, range, and nies. In bulk or dense smoke- 
hitting power. Supplied in less powder in all standard 
all the standard sizes. load combinations. 




















VICTOR — an all smoke- REFEREE —a Semi- 
less shell is a mighty sweet Smokeless shell at the black 
trap and field load. It em- powder shell price. Has only 
bodies many of the exclu- half the smoke of black 
sive Peters features, yet, powder with the speed and 


sells for a lower price. range of smokeless powder. 











THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. B-32 


New York Cincinnati, Ohio 








Los Angeles 


You'll like tne better shoot- 


ge l —) - \(s ) =~, (i =) ing qualities of Peters Me- 
\ } {Aur iy \ AN tallic Cartridges, too. In all 
/ / “Se sizes from the small .22’s 

a a —* Py D C qe ») tothe large .45-90's. Special 

features make possible su 


perior shooting. 


Write forinterestingam- 
munition intormation, 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


ENVY 
When envy from his quiver takes 
A slander-poisoned dart, 
And with malicious aim doth wound 
An honest neighbor’s heart, 
The shaft then like a boomerang 
Returns from whence ’twas sent 
And poisons him who dealt the blow 
Upon the innocent. 
—R. A. Hancock. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG 


THE world is overrun with worthless 

dogs;slinking, thieving, sheepkilling curs 
and mongrels. These facts, however, are 
not sufficient cause for condemning all 
dogs. 

The dog should be made to take his 
duties seriously and if not allowed to run 
at large for fear he might become a night 
prowler, he should be provided with a 
kennel where he can observe the premises 
to be guarded. Instead of tying him to the 
kennel, his chain should be attached to a 
ring that is allowed to slip along a wire 
tightly stretched about two inches from 
the ground for any desired length. This 
gives his presence more protection and 
affords him exercise. If his main duty is 
that of sentry, his evening feed should be 
very little, if anything. A dog in good 
health does best on but one meal per day. 
If his work is mainly in daytime, his 
feed should be at night, as he will be 
sluggish for a few hours after eating. 

Dogs require some 20 percent protein 
in their diet and they cannot digest such 
starchy substances as potatoes, altho they 
sometimes will eat them. Injury is some- 
times caused by fish bones and chicken 
bones. Sweets of all kinds are taboo be- 
cause they induce intestinal parasites. 
Just ordinary table screps, buttermilk, 
etc., is ideal dog feed. 

The writer’s experience of owning and 
managing a kennel of from 100 to 200 


Conducted by KIRK FOX 


the same principles apply—patience, kind- 
ness and unquestioned authority. Don’t 
kid and play tricks on your dog. He 
doesn’t see the joke. Don’t compel him to 
make his bed in a draft and do not expect 
a hunting dog to learn to drive up the 
cows. 

Many a man of national prominence 
when in a retrospective mood sees “Old 
Sport” among his fondest recollections of 
boyhood days, and there is little doubt 
that a dog is one of the requirements to 
help round out the experience and training 
of the normal boy or girl. 

When a dog can be kept as easily as 
is possible on the farm, it is hardly fair 
to deny the family its four-footed, hairy- 
coated champion that has sat at man’s 
fireside thru generations untold, the sym- 
bol of complete devotion, implicit fidelity 
and unwavering loyalty, all cardinal 
virtues that are frequently a bit lacking 
in the rising generation.—W. E. Simpson, 
Ohio. 


CLUB WORK BROUGHT HEALTH 

Emma Vanderbilt, Clark county, Ar- 
kansas, is an example of what club work 
will do for a girl. The second year Emma 
was a club member she entered the cloth- 
ing contest which included the making of 
a school dress and underwear, and the 
selection of shoes, hose and hat. Thirty 
»0ints were given for effect of the com- 
eee Bg posture, and grooming, har- 
mony, line, color, texture, balance and 
spacing, suitability to wearer and becom- 
ingness. 

Due to poor nutrition and posture and 
workmanship she made only fourth place. 
However, - 4 had learned in her club 
work to be a good loser. The next year 
thru her foods and nutrition work she 
had corrected her poor posture and nutri- 
tion and won first place in the state cloth- 
ing contest and also won second place in 








Where could you find a better companion? 


dogs representing some 20 breeds, has 
created some strong likes and prejudices 
as to the desirability of different breeds. 
He believes that the Chow has the best 
memory and becomes more firmly at- 
tached to its master to the total exclusion 
of outsiders than any breed. The Collie’s 
virtues are well known. The Airedale, 
that so-called general purpose dog, is very 
often a false alarm, while the Shepherd, 
with all his intelligence and susceptibility 
to training, is apt to become cross and is 
so large that he is a dangerous customer. 

A man who cannot train and keep con- 
trol of an ordinarily intelligent dog is unfit 
to attempt the bringing up of children, for 





the clothing contest at the National Club 
Congress. 
The report made by Emma for 1925 


says: “This is my fourth year in club 
work. I had one-tenth acre in my club 
garden. I planted beets, beans, carrots 


and tomatoes, and enjoyed working them 
very much. Despite the drouth, Timade 
$37.35 profit from selling fresh vegetables. 
I canned 64 quarts of vegetables and made 
jellies and preserves for the family. 

“My ad we suite won first prize at 
the state fair this year. The money I have 
made out of my club work will be saved to 
attend school. 

“Besides learning a lot of valuable 


things in cooking, clothing and rug- 
making, I learned a lot about club work 
by meeting boys and girls from other 
counties. I always try to live up to our 
club motto—to make the best better.’’— 
Mrs. M. L. B., Ark. 


BOY LEADS WITH PIGS AND 
ALFALFA 


Altho only fourteen years old and handi- 
capped by poor health, Homer Zobel, a 
farm boy living in Tama county, Iowa, 
can point to these results from his two 
years of membership in the county pig 
club: 

1. The establishment of a herd of high- 
class purebred Tamworth hogs. 














Homer Zobel 


2. Winning of $188 in prize money with 
one litter, and sale of four of the boars 
for $140 in 1925. 

3. Sowing of the first field of alfalfa in 
his township, a field which, the county 
agent says, led indirectly to the seeding of 
160 acres on neighboring farms. 

In August of 1924 Homer got his father 
to sow three-fourths of an acre of alfalfa— 
the only field in the township at that time 
and one of the few in eastern Tama county. 
It produced so much good hay and was so 
satisfactory, not only for pig pasture but as 
a producer of excellent cattle feed, that 
several of the neighbors started alfalfa the 
next year. Clark township is now one of 
the leaders in Tama county in legumes— 
and a club boy led the way. 

The three-fourths of an acre mentioned 
above pastured two litters of pigs, totaling 
seventeen head, and the same year pro- 
duced more than two tons of hay. 

At the 1925 state fair Homer showed 
five Tamworth pigs from his litter, win- 
ning first group, first and second boar and 
fifth and sixth gilt in the club boys’ divi- 
sion, in addition to winning second gilt, 
third boar pig, second get-of-sire and 
second produce-of-sow in the open classes 
exhibiting against veteran breeders. 

At the local county fair Homer had 
first and second boar pig and second gilt, 
while in a neighboring county he practi- 
cally swept the boards. 

In addition to this spectacular showing, 
and no doubt much more important, 
Homer has the foundation for an excellent 
herd of hogs, with twenty-six purebred 
Tamworths and also sixteen purebred 
Poland-Chinas, besides the little pigs 
farrowed last spring.—C. P. 8., Iowa. 


Over 7,000 boys and girls are enrolled 
in club work in South Dakota this year. 
H. M. Jones is state leader. 

The 4-H Handy Book contains songs, 
ritual and lists of equipment. It was pre- 
pared by the National Committee on Club 
Vork, 58 East Washington Street, Chi- 
cago. A copy will be sent free to state, 
county, and local club leaders on request. 
Additional copies sell at three cents each. 
Every club should have copies. 





































































































MADE $1,000 WITH HENS 

To Successful Farming: I am a twelve-year-old 
girl and a member of a 4-H club. I have a flock of 
single comb, buff orpingtons which cleared over 
$1,000 for me in three years. Mr. Meredith loaned 
my brother $15 eight years ago to buy a pig. He 
made me a present of a pig, which I sold and bought 
forty buff orpington pullets, so here I am. 

How did I manage to make such an increase from 
a few orpingtons? Blood will tell. I keep hens that 
will lay good, big eggs and’ lots of them, as well as 
for their show exhibition, color and quality. 
have only eight hens and one cock entered in the 
clubs, but in spite of the cold, wet spring, I have 
200 pullets and cockerels pedigreed from non- 
setting hens that will be hard to beat. 

Mother and I have hatched and shipped 1,400 
baby chicks. We shipped 400 to Mt. Vernon, 
Washington. Every bird in my flock is purebred, 
its ancestors tracing back six years to a 284-egg 
mother now in her fifth year and which now looks 
like a young cockerel a real masculine look. 

In my pedigree work I have a complete record 
of each hen’s production, All eggs are incubated 
together until three days of hatching, then they are 
placed in net bags. This gives me a record of each 
chick's parents. I trapnest each hen and predigree 
every chick. I sell or kill every one that shows lack 
of vitality. I trapnest the whole year thru. I now 
have one hen that laid the first year 287 eggs, second 
year 272, and is coming right along on her third, and 
if everything goes o. k., we will have some pullets 
with close to the 300-mark by November. 

Mother and I have had a state certified flock for 
the past three years and are often highest in the 
state. I won $17 in a local club, the trip to our 
college at Manhattan in 4-H club work, and $4.50 
in commercial club. I have two purple ribbons from 
state shows as award of youngest exhibitor. Most 
all my ribbons are blue—Sarah Sterling, Kansas. 











Thurman Fecher, Boone county, Missouri 


HERE IS REAL AMBITION 

To Successful Farming: I have been quite in- 
terested for some time in the Junior Farmers and 
Club department. Club work is quite common all 
over our state and it means very much to me. I 
have been a club member for six years and now I 
only regret that I cannot be one longer. I first 
joined a 4-H club at the age of eleven years. This 
was a garden club. I enjoyed my work very much, 
disregarding disappointment as much as possible 
and going ahead to make the best out of it that 
I could. At the end of my first year’s work I found 
I had made from my little garden, —— contained 
about one hundred square feet, $11.25 

I was in the garden club two acme ” The third 
year there were no clubs in our part of the state 
so I missed one year of club work. In 1921 I took 
up canning. After a few lessons I found myself 
deeply interested in this subject. I spent most of 
my time at canning, that is, whenever I could 
obtain fruit or vegetables. That fall I took an 
exhibit to the county fair and won $32 in prizes. 
From the county fair my exhibit was taken to the 
state fair, where I won first prize on the best in- 
dividual exhibit, the prize being a pressure cooker, 
I felt I had done wonders 

At the end of the club year I wrote up my record 
and story and sent them in. In a month or two our 
county agent informed me that I had won county 
championship and was awarded a trip to the state 
club roundup.Thru sickness and other misfortunes 
I failed to receive my trip until June, 1925. I cone 
tinued my club work until the fall of 1925. The 
ast year I was a member of a meal preperation 
club and by taking up work in these three clubs 
I received a complete course, 











SUCCESS 


First I learned to raise food, second to preserve 
it for winter use, and third to serve it as a meal, 
At the end of the 1925 club year I wrote and sent 
in my record and story. I tried to do my very best 
for I had been informed that I had some chance 
at winning state championship. I waited impatient- 
ly for the returns and at last gave up hopes of 
being the winner. Along toward the middle of 
November I received a letter informing me that 
I had won the championship and was awarded the 
trip to the fourth national club congress to be held 
at Chicago during the International Live Stock 
Exposition. I only wish I could tell you of our trip, 
for I am sure you all would enjoy it. 

Good luck such as I have told you about was 
not always my suit. For time and again I tried out 
on a demonstration team and each time I met de- 
feat. But it did not stop me, for each time I went 
back saying, ‘Well, they defeated me this time 
but I'll win the next time.” I am not a club mem- 
ber this year but my club work is not over. This 
year I am a leader of a club and I am proud to say 
that my club was the first to be organized in 
Wyoming.—Geneva Patterson, Wyo. 
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HermanJ. Kile, Marshall county, Minnesota 


HOW I FEED MY CALF 

To Successful Farming: I got my baby beef the 
first part of March. He is a purebred shorthorn 
and I bought him from M. E. Dahl of Twin Valley. 
I went out to his farm and selected my own calf. 
When I selected my calf, I tried to get one that was 
not coarse. I like to get them blocky with a short 
head and neck, in good. flesh, with good lines, and 
as near to the ground as possible. I also tried to 
get him home as early as I could. 

I started him right away on a good nurse cow 
and gave him a little grain to nibble, also some hay. 
In beginning to handle my calf, I first make sure 
he never breaks away from me. I treat him gently 
and go slowly so he will not get frightened. When 
ne has learned to lead good, I teach him to ome 
squarely on all four feet. 

In starting my calf on feed, I did not give him 
much at first but gradually increased it till he was 
on full feed. I also feed him at regular feeding 
hours, these being morning, noon and night. For 
the main ration I feed ground corn, oats and lin- 
seed oilmeal, also plenty of hay. He has salt and 

water before him at all times 

For exercise, I turned the calf in a dry feedlot 
at night, never on grass, and during the day I kept 
him in a cool, dark pen in the barn so the flies and 
heat would not bother him. I also wash and curry 
my calf a great deal to keep him clean and also 
because he likes it. M. E. Dahl and O. M. Riser 
visited me and gave me much advice on caring for 
and raising my calf, 

This is my third year in club work and I have 
found it more interesting every year.—Olivia 
Rinerson, Minn. 

{Note.—On July 27th Olivia wrote us that her 
calf then weighed 670 pounds.—Editors.] 


Olivia Rinerson 





September, 1926 
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Francis and John Griffin, Johnson 
county, Towa 


IS VERY BUSY 

To Successful Farming: I started to write yuu 
a letter two weeks ago but didn’t get it finished, 
I have been so busy. I have a large patch of sugar 
beets for our chickens this winter, and also a large 
patch of sweet corn, in addition to a good sized 
garden and 590 chicks and about 100 hens to care 
for at home. 

I guess I have never told you how I feed 
chicks. I feed the baby chicks a commercial start- 
ing mash for three weeks with all the buttermilk 
and water they can drink. I then feed them a grow- 
ing mash consisting of 2 parts wheat bran, 2 parts 
wheat middlings, 2 parts pulverized yellow corn, 
1 part pulverized oats, 1 part meatscrap, 1 pound 
fine salt to the hundred pounds of mash and about 
4 pounds of rolled oats to the hundred pounds of 
mash, with all the buttermilk and water they can 
drink. I feed a scratch feed to all the chicks and hens 
in cold weather, consisting of 1 part cracked corn 
and 1 part wheat ground to the right size for the 
chicks, and in hot weather_I change it to 1 part 
corn, 1 part wheat and 1 part oats or barley 


Harold Teagarden, Nebr. 
WORKS IN HARVEST FIELD 


To Successful Farming: I suppose you thin] x 
am the black sheep in your flock. I received your 
1 

| 






money, which I was more than glad to get. i: un 
sending you the picture of my sheep. It was har 
for me to get sajna to come out here to take it, 
so at last mama got a friend to come out. 

This is not a good picture as the day was so hot 
that the sheep would not stay away from the 
house. I could not be home either as I was in the 
harvest field, so this is my little brother and sister, 





Pace, 














Leo and Berednetta, whom I have to look after 
my sheep while I am away, which will be until school 
starts again. I thank you and hope this letter will 
be pleasing to you.—Ch —Charles Marak, Jr., Kansas 


ALWAYS YS INTERESTED 

To Successful Farming: When we first took 
Successful Farming I was not a club member, but 
I was always interested in the club letters and I 
always read them. I am now a 4-H sewing club 
member of Blakenbaker school. We organized our 
club in September. Our instructions came from 
Missouri university, the county agent and the local 
club leader. We took garment making, as it was 
our first year. We were required to have six busi- 
ness meetings, keep all records up to date, have a 
demonstration new an achievement day program. 

We had our demonstration April 23rd. My sister 
and I were the demonstrators. We demonstrated 
the making and decoration of the p villow cases. We 
put our vear’s sewing on exhibit. The whole school 
won fourth prize, one of the members got first and 
fourth prize on her kitchen apron, and I got third 
prize on my tea towel. 

We are now planning to organize a canning club. 
We are to can 18 jars of vegetables, 12 jars of fruit, 
dry two pounds of fruit and two pounds of vege- 
tables. There is only one other canning club in the 
county. There were two health clubs and eight or 
nine sewing clubs.—Muriel Waterfield, Mo. 


Four years ago Vernon and Samuel Patterson 
of Geauga county, Ohio, enrolled in a 4-H club. 
Now they have a herd of six purebred Guernseys. 
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Sport coats of rare quality. Con- 
servative in design—ideal for men 
of years. Heather mixtures and 
combination trims. Available in 
both tourist and fulled fabrics. 
A range of prices from $5.00 up. 





Knitted blouse with Byron collar, 

triangular shaped pocket flaps, 

gathered-in wrists. Three-color 

combinations. Priced at $8.50. 

Other popular Bradley lumber 

jacks in a range of qualities for 
the entire family. 





Shaker coats eloquent of much 

style and quality. Jacquard and 

plain patterns. Come in appeal- 

ing color combinations for men, 

women, boys and girls. Many 

styles and qualities at $7.00 and 
up. 


oOo Oo % 


Multi-Features 
of the Bradley 
Shaker Sweater Coat 


1. Knitted from clean scoured 
yarn of long fibred wool. 2. Full- 
fashioned three-piece collar. 3. 
Reinforced sleeves. 4. Reinforced 
seams at shoulder andarm holes. 
5S. Double tacked button holes, 
rip-proof and never wearing 
‘‘round.’”’ 6.Unbreakable buttons. 
7. Buttons sewed on to stay with 
“stay buttons’? on the inside. 
(Like ewe) 8. Tube pockets 
reinforced with tape on inside. 9. 
Bradley elastic weave affording 
maximum “‘give’’ without stretch. 
10. Perfect sizing. 11. Bradley 
Registration Tag making possible 
the checking of every operation. 


No other sweater gives 
so much for so little 


Every Bradley garment is marked 
by the same kind of quality 
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Plenty of Pep 


in Bradley gzture Sweaters 


Style—good looks—the year-round comfort, service and 
economy that no garment on earth can give like a knitted 
worsted one—there you have the combination responsible 
for the nationwide popularity of Bradley Miulti-feature 
Sweaters and Knitted Coats. And rightness in prices, due 
first to the squareness of Bradley dealers and second to the 
hugeness of Bradley production, is added reason for the 


Bradley landslide. 


So wear a Bradley. Have several. A jaunty knitted coat for 
hiking on cool days of fall or for campus wear —a riotously 
colorful slipover—and a heavy shaker for cold weather — 
one that will feel as warm as it looks—look as well as it 
wears and wear till the crack o’ doom. No garments you 
can buy will give you so much satisfaction for the small 
amount invested. Knit te fit men, women and children. 


See the interesting and complete selection which your local 
Bradley dealer has to show you. Buy knitted outerwear that 
carries the Bradley label—proof of the genuine Bradley 
and your guarantee of real value. 


The Bradley Style Book is free on request. It will tell you 
all about the famous Multi-features which make Bradley gar- 
ments such outstanding value. Address the Bradley Knitting 
Company, Delavan, Wisconsin. The world’s foremost man- 
ufacturer of knitted outerwear. 


Slip into a 






and out-of-doors 
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_ The‘Mountie”i isn’t 
lonely any more 


HEN the supply ship 
steams south from the 

last outpost of civilization in 
September, not to return until 
the following July, loneliness will 
never again beset the lives of the 
| Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
| who patrol that vast, wild area. 





| 

| Radio is now brightening the 
long winter nights with music, 
special programs, messages and 
greetings from their “home folks.” 

| 

| 

| 








And in the receiving sets of 
the “Mounties” is the best equip- 
ment obtainable. The batteries 
they use must be dependable. 
They must serve until new sup- 
plies are brought in a year later, 


| cAsk any Radio Engineer 


| Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OrFice: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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RADIO BATTERIES 
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GIRLS MAKE STEER PROFITS 


Mary Clark and May Bourne of Ger- 
rard county and Elizabeth Wilson of 
Franklin county were outstanding girl 
members of last year’s baby beef clubs in 
Kentucky. These girls drew for their 
calves at the same time as the other mem- 
bers and in one or two instances good 


cattle judges thought the young ladies | 





had drawn the poorest calves that came | 


to the county. Mary Clark and May 
Bourne, who fed Angus calves, started 
with the smallest calves in their county 
club. Miss Clark’s calf weighed 325 
pounds and cost $35, while Miss Bourne’s 
calf weighed 440 pounds and cost $50. 
These calves were fed approximately 
five months and when sold weighed 840 
and 965 pounds respectively. 


They were | 


both in the grand champion carlot at the | 


Fat Stock Show and sold for $15.60 a 











Mary Clark and May Bourne 


hundred. Miss Clark’s feed cost was 
$40.90, which, when added to the original 


purchase price, made her calf cost $75.90. 


his left her a net profit of $44.47. Mary 
also won $91 in premium money at the 
four shows where her calf was exhibited. 
Her total profit on the calf, including 
prize money, was $135.47. 

May Bourne put a gain of 525 pounds 
on her calf in a little over five months, as 
it weighed 965 pounds when sold the 
tenth of December. At $15.60 a hundred 
her calf brought $136.75, which, after 
deducting her feed cost of $69.28 and the 
original cost of the calf, $50, left her a net 
profit of $17.47. Her-prize money at three 
shows amounted to $72, which brought 
her profit up to $89.47. 

Miss Elizabeth Wilson of Franklin 
county fed a purebred Hereford calf 
which weighed 400 pounds at the begin- 
ning of her project and cost $36. The calf 
gained 450 pounds and when sold the 
tenth of December weighed 850 pounds 
and brought 13 cents a pound or a total of 
$105.30. She had the lowest feed cost of 
either of the girls as it amounted to only 
$29.55. This added to the original cost 
and deducted from the selling price of the 

calf left her a profit of $34.09. Elizabeth’s 
calf was champion of her county and 
arned $50 in prize money at her local 
show.—W. J. Harris, Kentucky. 


BABY BEEVES SEND ME TO 
COLLEGE 

Feeding baby beeves influenced my 
going to school at Iowa state college. My 
home is in Madison county, Iowa, and the 
land is so situated that my father has 
found it profitable to keep a herd of beef 
breeding cows and sell the calves as baby 
beeves. 

It was in the fall of 1921 that the 
thought of raising a baby beef of my own 
dawned upon me. In fact I had not taken 
any particular interest in the work at 
home and had just takén things more as a 
“matter of course.”’ It was after John 
Radebaugh, the county agent, took a 





There is Real Money 
for You in Sumter 
County Lands 











TWELVE months’ grows 


ing season. Healthful 
climate. Abundant rainfall. 
Good railroad facilities. Ideal 
system Consolidated Schools. 
Principal roads paved. Good 
markets, friendly neighbors. 
Best conditions for trucking, 
dairying, poultry raising. Un- 
usually fertile farm lands, ex- 
cellent drainage, at one-third 
actual value. There is money 
for you in Sumter County! 
Write for booklet telling the 
full story. 
Americus and Sumter County 

Chamber of Commerce 
151 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Americus Georgia 











Sandwich Bucket 
Farm Elevator 


A Permanent Crib Improvement 









The Sandwich takes up Tittle ay Placed at 
side of driveway or inside of crib, as d 
eee of cypress, bu: vered front an 
sheet steel. Steel buckets {ix7x16 inches with malle- 
Sbie io ends. attached to No. 77 chain. iven by horse or en- 
gine power. ‘Tilting. Swingin or Floor es Conveyors. 
erhead Wagon Jack. rain Spouts, any style or lengtb. 









We also make Galvanized | Copper Steel 
and Cypress Wood Portable Elevators 


BOOK FREE—Onr illustrated Elevator book tells the whole 
" ee crib and granary facts thet Zou § will appreci- 
teard for free copy, and do it 


Se 
we also Build Cory Shelters, y Presses, Hay Loadere, 


Gasoline ani 
SANDWI CH MPC. nes Sandwich, Il. 
Council Bluffs, fa, Rapids, ta. Kansas City, Mo. 














HOPPE'S 


Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


Keeps Your Gun 
Bore Rust - Free 
EMOVES primer and powder 
residue, leading and metal 
fouling. Quick , sure prevention of 
after-corrosion. Recommended by 
Uncle Sam. Standard for 22 years 
} For working parts, Hoppe’s Lub- 
ricating Oil. For an acid-kil 
Send 10c in swabbing grease, Hoppe’s Gun 
stamps for Grease. At your * dealer's. 
sample FRANK A. HOPPE, I 
a 2327 N. 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


mierecramener cn RmEEENENRN soo oho mtn 
SHAW Garden Tractor 


HAS NEW CUTTER BAR 
Mows Grasses, Weeds, Lawns. Also 
Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, runs belt 





machjnery. y and cheap to oper- 
ate. Twos gear, 24s H-P.Motor. e 
GUAW MFG. CO., Dept, S.F, Galesburg, Kans, Fre 
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bunch of the boys to the Iowa state fair 
that my thoughts were turned to baby 
beeves. 

The following spring my father allowed 
me to select a calf from the herd. I was to 
feed the calf until the fairs started in the 
fall and get him in shape for showing. 
There were two other boys in the neigh- 
borhood in the baby beef club that year, 
and it was amusing to them to think that 
| had picked a cross-bred calf to feed. I 
wi as determined not to let them get the 
best of me, tho, so my best efforts were 
put forth in caring for the calf. 

Finally the days of the state fair ar- 
rived. It was great sport and good experi- 
ence for us to keep our calves in shape for 
showing. None of us three boys placed in 
the money when the calves were judged, 
but when they were sold my calf sold for 
1614 cents per pound and the other two 
calves sold for 11 and 12 cents respec- 
tively. I was surely surprised and felt 
ne ry proud to think that I had gotten the 
best of the other fellows, especially after 
they had talked so about my calf. 

Mixing with the boys at. the fair gave 
me a new outlook upon life. The talk 
that H. H. Kildee, head of the animal 
husbandry department at Iowa state col- 
lege, made to the club boys had as much 
to do with my decision as any one. Mr. 
Kildee was one of the judges at the fair. 
When I left there, I had a desire to go to 
school and learn more about farm work. 

I wondered why I could not some day 
be a beef breeder. As soon as I could I 
mentioned it to my father and he imme- 
diately took me into partnership. We 
are now feeding, each year, about three 

carloads of calves and my share of them 
is sending me to college.—Kenneth E. 
King. 


HOW TO CULL COWS 
Lazy cows don’t stand a chance in the 
neighborhood of Elmer Hoel and Melvin 
Johnson, Richland county, North Dakota. 
These boys have learned that the milk 























Elmer Hoel and Melvin Johnson 


scales, record sheets and milk tester are 
the sure means of finding the boarder 
cows. Furthermore, they are demon- 
strating the method so others may also 
practice it. 

first provide a good, accurate scale to 
hang back of the cows. Convenient to the 
scales tack a milk record sheet. Then as 

each cow is milked, the milk is weighed 

and the weight recorded. At the end of 
each month the weights are totalled and 
transferred to the herd record book. 

Every month a sample of each milking 
for one day is taken. These samples are 
thoroly mixed and tested for butterfat. 
The total amount of milk given by a cow 
ior a month is then multiplied by the per- 
centage of fat found by the test. The result 
is the amount of butterfat produced during 
the month. 

In addition to the milk and butterfat 
ecord, complete account is kept of the 


ed consumed. At the end of a year, with | 


ich figures, it is very easy to say which 
ws are making a profit. The boys also 
plained during their demonstration at 

10ux City, Lowa, last fall the cow testing 
sociation and how it operates. 
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Colortone 





Binocular Coils 
Reg. U, S. Pat. Off, 


and 








Efficiency of Your Set 


determines the value of 
radio to you 


OU wouldn’t buy a “sprung” horse 

or a tractor with burned-out bear- 
ings. Apply the same sound judgment 
in selecting your radio set. 


Your distance from worth-while stations re- 
quires that your set have the qualities which 
bring in distant stations with volume and 
clearness; to select any station and then be 
free from the interference of others. Grebe 
Binocular Coils assure you of this. The 
Grebe Colortone gives you complete con- 
trol over the Ioud speaker, so that you can 


amet eeeencions always maintain the natural tone and clear- 





Condenser 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


ness of voice or music. 


It is these and other exclusive Grebe developments; 
together with sound construction, that make the Syn- 
chrophase so efficient. The name GREBE has been in 
the forefront of radio for nearly twenty years. When 
you buy a Synchrophase you may be sure that you are 
making a real investment. 

Send for Booklet F which fully explains the fea 


tures that make Grebe reception so unusually 
superior. Then have your dealer demonstrate, 


A.H.Grebe & Co., Inc., 109 W. 57th St., New York 


Factory: Richmond Hill, New York 
Western Branch: 443 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


This Company owns and operates 
stations WAHG and WBOQ. 


EPRERIE RATA gE TEIN 








a/, All Grebe appa- 
ratus is covered 
by patents grant- 

TRADE MARK ed and pending. 


escus rar. ore 


‘G@EBE 


CHROPHASE 


TRAQE MARK REG. VG, 


TN 
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PRICE S REDUCED 





The New Model YANKEE 
Now $ | 4 0) 
a 


New Reduced Prices on All Ingersolls 





Yankee .. seveseeerneeNow $1.50 Wrist Radiolite cece... Now $4.00 
Yankee Radiolite 225 Waterbury oecsccsecsssseeesesseeen Now 4.50 
Eclipse piiinctbdendanseesetteies 2.50 Waterbury Radiolite ee Now 5.50 
Eclipse Radiolite DZS — Reliance ecccrcreressscovessereressees Now 6.00 
Junior Cees er ererecerereresesesseeeereses 3.25 Waterbury 

ct iinnsecknensnantcsciniusl Now 3.25 in Rolled Gold-Plate Case, Now 8.00 
Midget Radiolite .............. Now 3.75 Reliance 

Wrist (Plain dial) .............. Now 3.50 in Rolled Gold-Plate Case, Now 9.50 


INGERSOLL WATCH CoO., Inc. « New York « Chicago + San Francisco 
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From Every Dollar’s ween of Feed 


Thousands of Letz Dixie Dairymen make profits such as this. H. 
Schwalbach, Eland, Wisconsin, says, ‘In November I received $1.05 for 
every dollar spent for feed; profit $0.05. Then I bought my Letz-Dixie 
Mill, In December I got back $1.96; profit $0.96. In January I got back 
$2.23; profit $1.23. In February I got back $2.53; profit $1.53.” Henry 
Witthoff, Lawton,!N. Dakota, says, ‘‘I more than paid for my Letz-Dixie 
in 3 months.”” Orr G. Watson, Mgr. of A. W. Ranch, Laurens, Iowa, says, 
**Thanks to our Letz-Dixie our herd returns a profit of $123.50 above cost 
of feed per head.”” Whether you feed five or fifty cows, you too, can get 
these results. The Letz-Dixie Mixed Feed Maker turns home-grown crops 
into home-milled feeds and will increase the production, improve the 
health and cut the feeding cost of your herd. Request your copy of 
“The Feeder’s Own Book of Facts.” Dairymen and stockmen wrote it 
themselves. Thousands are reading it. Write now to 


Letz 4 > Company, 937 ) Rast Road, Crown Point, Indiana 
/ ny tt ao MIXED FEED 
MAKER 


Increase animal pro- 2 Will require only 50% to & Will save 25% of your 
1 duction 15% to 30% 75% as much feed crops. present labor cost 

Will release 25% to 5 Will greatly impreve the health and o 

60% more acreage prolong the promanive life of 

for cash crops. every cow in your herd 
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Shawinigan Carbide PATENTS of Canception” to be signed 


If you want a better carbide, fairly priced and witnessed. LANCASTER 
for home lighting and cooking— wri 
SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada. 


110 William Street, New York City | 427-Ouray Building, Washington, D.C. 





and ALLWINE—Registered 








September, 1926 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 17 


and had Naboth executed, then told Aha! 
to take possession as the former owner was 
dead. If you want the entire story read 
the twenty-first chapter of First Kings. 

When I first saw Jezreel, it was almost 
surrounded by a great cactus hedge. Onl) 
a few hundred people lived in the eee 
and they were poverty stricken. As th 
village is on a little hill the ruins of the 
|old watch tower can be seen from quite 
distance. 

A little southeast of Jezreel is the Wel! 
of Harod. It is a large spring from which 
flows quite a stream of water. It was at 
this place that Gideon tested his army as 
the Lord directed him. He had thirty-two 
thousand men to start with and after the 
final test he had three hundred but with 
these he won a great victory according to 
the record in the invade chapter of 
Judges. 

That the natives in this community 
are still influenced by the story of the old 
days is evidenced by the fact that they 
often lap water like a dog. In my travels 
around the world I have never seen this 
performance except at this spot. 

North of Jezreel is Mount Gilboa where 
Saul was defeated and both he and his 
son Jonathan died ingloriously. Still 
farther north is Little Hermon at the foot 
of which was the village of Endor where 
Saul went to consult the witch. A small, 
poverty-stricken village is there today 
but the houses are more like caves in the 
er nommggy side than habitations of human 

eings. 

Not far from Endor was another village 
that calls forth memories that are sacred 
to those who believe the bible. It was the 
village of Nain. One day when Jesus and 
his disciples entered the village they met a 
funeral procession. A widow’s son had 
died and the broken-hearted mother was 
going with the body to the cemetery. 
Jesus turned the sad wail of the mourners 
into songs of joy for he raised the dead t 
life again. 

One of the most interesting places | 
visited on this plain was the little town 
that used to be called Shunam. Here lived 
the family that befriended the prophet 
Elisha preparing him a furnished room in 
their own home. The one boy in his home 
was his mother’s joy. But one hot day he 
was out in the harvest field with the men 
and was overcome with the heat. His 
father had him carried to the house and he 
died in his mother’s arms. She took the 
boy tenderly up to the prophet’s chamber 
and started immediately for Mount 
Carmel where Elisha was at the time. 

As she neared the place where the 
prophet was staying he saw her coming 
and sent his servant to meet her and ask 
if it was well with her husband and child. 
When the servant spoke to her, she said, 
“Tt is well” without even slackening her 
pace. Coming to the prophet she fell at 
his feet and sobbed out the story of the 
death of her boy. 

This Shunamite woman pleaded so 

earnestly with the prophet to go back 
coms with her that he went and raised 
her boy to life again. The entire story is 
found in the fourth chapter of Second 
Kings. 

At the south of this plain are the 
mountains of Samaria. On my first visit 
with a guide we stopped for lunch at 
Jenin, a little town at the foot of these 
mountains. Before leaving Nazareth the 
guide purchased some chickens and hired 
the hotel chef to clean and cook them for 
us. The only thing we could get to eat in 
Jenin that looked at all inviting was some 
small watermelons. We got our chickens 
which were neither well picked nor cooked 
and had our lunch. I never knew before 
that chicken and watermelon went so well 
together. 

This great battle plain is spoken of in 
Revelation as Megiddo or Armageddon. 
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There is a large hill called the Great | 

\found of Armageddon. Just as these 

es are written Dr. Clarence Fisher and | 

thers are undertaking what is said to be | 

greatest task that excavators have | 

er attempted in Palestine. This mound 

3 some thirteen acres and with three 

ndred Arab laborers Dr. Fisher is 

idy digging into it and examining | 

after layer of the ruins. These | 

ators are to spend the next five 

s in-Palestine and all bible students | 

well as thousands of others are greatly | 
terested in the undertaking. 

te—‘Bible Lands As They Are Today” is 

test book by the author of Birdseye Views 

the story of Mr. Nichols’ recent travels all 

1 Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Athens and Rome. 

book contains sixty pages of pictures of places 

peoples as they are today. It is bound in silk 

stamped in gold. You will greatly enjoy this | 

jook. We send it postpaid for $1.50. Address: | 

Successful Farming, Book Dept., Des Moines, 
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BUSINESS RULES THIS PARTNER- 
SHIP 


Continued from page 11 


pasture. Almost everyone around the | 
neighborhood said that was money used 
unwisely. But last winter the results were 
that Anderson Brothers were feeding 300 | 
of the best pigs they ever raised. The en- | 
tire loss was one head, crushed under a 
wagon thru accident. 

Chose individual houses have already 
paid for themselves,” Anderson Brothers 
said less than a year after the purchase 
had been made. ‘‘We will probably buy 
others later. Altho the central hog house 
is a pretentious affair, we wouldn’t be 
without it. 

“This in spite of the fact that we use 
and have wonderful success with the 
McLean system of swine management. 
Litters are farrowed in the spic and span 
house and allowed to remain there in com- 
fortable nests until ten days or two weeks 
old, when they are removed to individual 
houses on clean, legume pasture. 

“Sows make use of the central hog 
house previous to farrowing time. It is 
also used by some of the fattening hogs. 
A self-feeder on the south side of the house 
is a handy device. It is of our own design 
and is built protected so that no wind 
strikes the feeding floor, which is of ce- 
ment between the feeder and the south 
wall of the house. The feeder is filled from 
a wagon, there being small doors on top 
thru which to shovel.” 

Labor saving conveniences in the central 
house inelude feed and litter carriers, 
interchangeable partitions between pens, 
and running water. Another time and 
labor saver is a small, hollow tile building 
at the edge of the cattle feeding yard at 
one of the farms. Inside is a hog waterer 
on a cement floor. Steers can't enter this 
building and no dirt can get into the hogs’ 
drinking water. 

On the farm occupied by Oscar Ander- 
n is a huge ecornerib. An inside elevator 
perated by motor power takes corn to 
oth sides. When shelling is done, the 
shelled corn is hauled from the machine 
d emptied into an elevator which lifts 
to overhead bins that hold thousands 
bushels of corn, oats and barley. 
ravity brings the grains to the hopper 
of a grinder. There is no scooping. 

\nderson Brothers start their machinery 

t 7 a. m. daily when there are tasks to 
lone by power. The day always ends 
} p.m. Every man knows his work, 
does it without delay. They have no 
uble getting help for the hardest labor. 
hese brothers are tremendously in- 
rested in farming and in new methods. 
ieir mechanical turn of mind saves 
ich labor and makes dollars. In addi- 
mn, the comfort of housewives and chil- 
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ren Is given consideration. 

'verything is planned on a long-time | 
asis, With economy over a period of 
ears the underlying factor. Tyden & 
\nderson Brothers are operating an agri- 
ultural factory. 
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RADIO now means as much to you on the farm as a trac- 

tor or a cream separator. With a good radio receiver you 

can get crop, stock and weather reports every day, and 
these are a part of every farmer’s business. But what radio will 
you buy? Well, the one used by the great broadcasting stations 
to listen to their own programs is the Day-Fan. 

Henry Field, president of the Henry Field Seed Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, uses a Day-Fan. Many of the great agri- 
cultural colleges use this receiver. It is best for farmers because 
it is easy to use—single dial control—has great clearness and 
volume—does not easily get out of order—requires practically 
no attention. 

Five, six and seven tube models, from $89.00 to $250.00. 

Send in your name and address on the coupon below and we 
will send you descriptive booklet and name of nearest dealer. 
Some day you are going to have a radio. Might as well find out 
about Day-Fan now. 


Day-Fan Radio Receivers—$89.00 to $250.00 


Day-Fan E.LgectTric COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


For more than 37 years manufacturers of high grade electrical apparatus. 





WMCA, New York (Hotel McAlpin); WEBJ, 
New York (Third Avenue Railway System); 
WQ]J, Chicago (Calumet Baking Powder Co. & 
Rainbo Gardens); WLIB, Chicago (Liberty 
Magazine); WNAC, Boston (The Shepard 
Stores); WTAM, Cleveland (Willard Storage 
Battery Co.); WCAE, Pittsburgh (Kaufman 
& Baer Co.); WCCO, Minneapolis and St. Paul 
(Gold Medal Radio Station, Washbura-Crosby 
Co.); KFNF, Shenandoah, Ia. (Henry Field 
Seed Co.); WOWO, Fr. Wayne, 
Ind. (Main Auto Supply Co.); 
WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (Woodmen 
of the World Life Insurance Co 
WAAW, Omaha, Neb. (Omaha 
Grain Exchange); WEAN, Provi-. 
dence (The Shepard Co.); WCAL, 
Northfield, Minn. (St. Olaf Col- 
P ’ lege); KWSC, Pullman, Wash. 
——— —— (State College of Washingto.); 
WCBD, Zion, Ill. (Zion Broad- 
casting Station), 





Great Broadcasting 
Stations iisten to their 
own programs with 


DAY -FAN 


RADIO RECEIVERS 












Day-Fan Electric Co., Dayton, Obio, S. F. 2. 
You may send me information regarding Day-Fan 

Radio and address of nearest dealer. 

Name 

Address . . 


State .. , i 





Stop local noises from reaching 
your radio set with Quietus, a 
Day-Fan accessory which will 
ne the reception of any 
radio set. Write us for infor- 
mation. Two models —Prices 
$8.00 and $10.00 
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Sixteen Years of Lamb Feeding 
A Test of More Than Forty Rations 


By CLAUDE HARPER 


URING sixteen years of fattening western lambs, over 
forty rations have been tested by Purdue (Indiana) 
experiment station. Every ration is tested three or more 

times a fem definite conclusions are reached. The results of 
these tests have a wide application to fattening of both western 
and native lambs. 

In order to demonstrate the value of the best rations, two 
cars of western lambs were fattened and exhibited at the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition. In each case the lambs were 
awarded first place in their class. These demonstrations were 
conducted in 1924 and 1925. Each year a different ration was 
fed but in each case the ration fed was one developed in the 
experimental feed lot. In 1924 we fed corn, cottonseed meal 
corn silage and clover hay. Last year the ration fed consiste 
of corn, cottonseed meal, corn silage and soybean hay. These 
rations have always excelled in producing economical gains and 
desirable market finish in the Purdue feed lots. 

Farmer feeders, as a rule, like to utilize pasture and cheap 
roughage during the early part of the feeding period. Our 
work up to the present time has not touched on this phase of 
lamb feeding because such feed, without the use of grain, does 
not make prime lambs in the cornbelt. True enough some cheap 
gains can be put on the lambs in utilizing pastures and other 
feeds of little commercial value. It would be foolish not to 
make use of these feeds on the farm but it is just as foolish and 
so many times unprofitable to return lambs to the market 
‘‘warmed-up” or in a half-finished condition. A good feeder 
always knows his supply of feed before purchasing feedi 
lambs. While he may have some pasture, yet he will have 
enough feed of the right kind to finish his lambs for the killers 
before returning them to the market. After heavy frosts in the 
fall, outside roughage is of little value for fattening lambs. 
When lambs are taken to the barn for harvested feeds, the 
rations herein discussed may prove of value to the feeder. 

Briefly the results of the work at this institution show (1) 
Corn is the cheapest grain; (2) A protein concentrate increases 
the rate of gain and finish; (3) Silage cheapens the cost. of gains; 
(4) A legume hay is necessary for most economical gains. 

Corn has always been our cheapest grain. Neither have we 
found a corn substitute of equal value so far as economical gains 
are concerned. A three-year average of corn and corn and oats in 
rations of clover hay and corn silage shows corn to be more 
efficient in rate of gain, cost of gain, market finish and profit 
per lamb than the ration containing both corn and oats. The 
ration with corn alone made 1!4 pounds more gain per lamb, 
cost 60 cents less per hundred pounds gain, sold for 20 cents 
more per hundred and made 30 cents greater profit per lamb 
than the ration containing both corn and oats. 


ATS is an excellent feed to use in starting lambs on feed. 

As a feed, however, it is more adapted to producing growth 
than fat. Lambs will not gorge themselves on oats as they may 
on corn. When they once become accustomed to grain, the 
oats should gradually be taken out of the ration. Oats must 
cost less per pound than corn in order to be more profitable 
than corn as a fattening feed for lambs. Some farmers think~ 
oats has a stimulating effect on the appetite but the Purdue 
tests have never shown this to be true. 


Let the ewes clean up the fields 


The use of hominy feed in rations for fattening lambs has 
always been considered as a substitute for corn. When so 
considered, it made as good gains as corn, produced equa! 
market finish but the cost always exceeded corn. In fact, the 
value of hominy feed for fattening lambs in comparison with 
corn depends entirely upon the costs of the two feeds. Feeding 
tests show them to have the same value per ton. 

The use of cane molasses in a ration of shelled corn, cotton- 
seed meal, corn silage and clover hay has proved more expensive 
than without it. It has added nothing to the rate of gain or 
market finish. 

In methods of feeding corn, a full feed thruout the fattening 
ange has proved the most efficient. Fairly good results may 
»e obtained by feeding a half-ration of corn thruout the fatten- 
ing period or by giving no corn the first half and a full feed from 
the latter half. Of these two methods, the full feed of corn the 
latter half of the fattening period is to be recommended. 

These two methods of feeding corn should be given consider- 
ation only when half-fat lambs are selling on a par with strictly 
fat lambs or when the corn crop is short and the cash to buy 
either corn or corn substitute is not available. Feeding a ful] 
feed of corn the latter half of the fattening period does fit in well 
with the scheme of grazing the first part of the feeding period 
and a full feed of all feeds later as a finishing process. The 

artial feeds of corn made as rapid gains as the full feed of corn 
nut the finish of the full-fed lambs is always higher and for that 
reason have commanded greater values per hundred and more 
profit per lamb. 


EED corn on the ear to fattening lambs. In every one of 

three trials the lambs fed on broken ear corn gained faster, 
made cheaper gains, had just as high or a higher finish and 
made more profit than lambs fed shelled corn. The ear corn 
and shelled corn comparisons were made in rations containing 
cottonseed meal, corn silage and clover hay. The lambs getting 
the ear corn seemed to grind their feed better than those getting 
the shelled corn and it took them almost twice as long to clean 
up the same amount of ear corn as shelled corn. 

Does a protein concentrate like cottonseed meal, linseed oil- 
meal, soybean oilmeal or soybeans prove profitable as a supple- 
ment to corn in a ration for fattening lambs? Our answer to 
such a question from the records of the feed lot show that it 
increases the rate of gain slightly, produces a better finish but 
does not necessarily decrease the cost of a hundred pounds’ 
gain. 

In comparisons of a ration of corn and clover hay and a ration 
of corn, cottonseed meal and clover hay, the cost of the feed 
was the same, and the profits and the finish were indicated in 
favor of the cottonseed meal. Where silage was added to the 
two above rations, the costs remained the same but the lot 
getting cottonseed meal sold for 15 cents per hundred above 
those that did not receive cottonseed meal. The profits in all 
tests indicate an advantage in favor of the use of cottonseed 
meal. 

Linseed oilmeal, soybean oilmeal and whole soybeans as 
substitutes for cottonseed meal in the above rations have given 
creditable results but none of them have ever measured up to 
the results obtained with cottonseed meal (Continued on page 4 









































Built right and sold right 


If you want the utmost in satisfactory tire perform- 
ance there is a simple sure way to get it. Buy the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread Tire and take advan- 


tage of Goodyear Dealer Service: 


No finer tire can be had 
any where, and no better in- 
surance of economy is pos- 


sible. This com- 
bination—the tire 
and the service— 
ideally expresses 
Goodyear’s time- 
honored policy: 





For the man who wants 
a dependable tire at 
a lower price Good- 
year is making the 
PATHFINDER 
—a sound, sturdy tire 
of demonstrated merit. 











“To build the greatest pos- 
sible value into the product, 
and to provide facilities so 


that the user will get 
all this value out.” 
More people 
ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on 
any other kind. 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


GOOD 


Wes 
YY —¢E 






Goodyear Means Good Wear 


YAR 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Bubber Co,, Ine, 































NINETY DAYS OF HOGGING OFF 


WE have been trying to lengthen the 

days of hogging off and increase the 
number of acres so carvathel because this 
eliminates the labor element from the pro- 
duction costs. More than this, it gets the 
manures from the grains left on the field 
and the crop residues left on the exact 
spot where they were produced which 
approaches the ideal way of disposing of 
them. 

Listed below is the succession of crops 
that we have been able to group together, 
with the approximate length of days that 
each one will feed a hundred shotes that 
commence on the rye at about 70 pounds 
of weight. Circumstances will alter these 
dates somewhat and yields will alter the 
length of time that the shotes can Work on 
the fields but under average conditions, we 
can go to hogging down the rye about the 
twentieth of June. The rye isallowed to get 
pretty ripe so the beards will be brittle. 
This lasts for about ten days and requires 
about three acres for 100 March-farrowed 
shotes. 

By the first of July the wheat is ready 
to hog down. The season is longer for the 
wheat because we can turn into it earlier 
since it has no beards. The shotes are a 
little larger and it takes about five acres 
of wheat to run them three weeks. From 
the wheat we turn them into Golden 
Bantam sweet corn which was planted as 
early as it is safe to do so. Five acres 
carries them for about fifteen days. 

From the Golden Bantam corn they go 
into Smutnose Flint and here five acres 
will run the shotes for about fifteen days. 
With the Smutnose Flint corn, the hog 
producer must watch carefully and turn 
in as soon as the kernels are in that stage 
generally termed glazed. This corn gets 
hard pretty fast and when it has thoroly 
ripened, the shotes find it very hard in- 
deed. “Flint” exactly expresses its 
physical condition when ripe. 

Generally by August 20th we turn the 
shotes into a six-acre field of Golden Glow. 
This is an early dent corn that carries them 
until about the fifth of September at which 
time we can generally turn six acres of 
Goldmine which lasts for about fifteen 
days longer. This takes us up to about the 
twentieth of September at which time the 
shotes are placed on the market. Husking 
corn is Reid’s Yellow Dent. 

It will be seen that the shotes have 
worked up the crops from several acres 
of land before they ship for the barrel. 
By following up with the old sows, the 
fields are cleaned as clean as they are when 
harvested by man and the ground is read 
to be plowed up and put to wheat. Ordi- 
narily we have sowed clover in the wheat 
and rye that the shotes hog off while the 
corn ground is put to wheat and rye for, 
the next year’s Se ing. A late spring or 


a more northerly location will, of course, 
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set these dates ahead while an early spring 
or a southern location will set them back. 
Those who grow smashing big crops can 
use less acres. Keep a little under the 
orobable requirements rather than over. 
t is easier to feed a little additional corn 
than to retrieve anything from crops that 
have been only partially harvested. 

Naturally, the grower will get a less- 
ened yield with these early varieties of 
corn but he is pretty well compensated for 
this by the fact that his shotes go to mark- 
ket early enough generally to hit the 
better prices of the year and he has plenty 
of time to put in his fall crops and give 
them good preparation. 

Hogging down the kind of corn that 
matures in the usual season of the corn- 
belt generally means that the grower must 
take from a dollar to a dollar and a half 
less a hundred for his hogs. From our 
standpoint, the worst objection to hog- 
ging down corn, as the phrase is commonly 
accepted, is that the ground is left idle 
during the winter and hence the nitrates 
that were liberated by cultivating the 
corn during the summer and what is in 
the voidings of the pigs are subject to 
large subtractions by leaching by the 
fall and winter rains.—I. J. M., Tn. 


MICHIGAN FEEDING RESULTS 


An experiment on cull bean feeding 
was concluded at the Michigan agricul- 
tural college last spring. Professor W. E. 
J. Edwards, who has charge of the swine, 
explained to visiting farmers during feed- 
ers’ day last June the rations fed and the 
results obtained. All lots received alfalfa 
hay in racks and a simple mineral mixture 
in a self-feeder. Lot 1 was fed ground corn 
and tankage, free choice in a self-feeder. 
It showed the most rapid daily gains, 1.6 
pounds per day and less feed per pound 
gain than any of the bean lots. However, 
with corn at 75 cents, tankage at $70 and 
cull beans at $16 per ton, the cost per 
—* pounds gain was second high, at 

Ol. 

The initial weight in all lots was ap- 
proximately 107 pounds and the final 
weight 205 pounds. 

Lots 2,4 and 5 were fed cooked, cull 
beans and ground corn, mixed while the 
beans were hot. The nutritive ratio in 
Lot 2 was made the same as that in the 
corn and tankage lot. Lot 4 received 
equal parts corn and beans and Lot 5 
received two parts beans to one part corn. 
The rate of gain in Lot 2 was somewhat 
faster than the other two, 1.26 pounds as 
compared to 1.1 pounds but the cost per 
hundred pounds gain was slightly higher, 
$4.85 as compared to $4.39 and $4.54. 

Lot 3 was fed cooked beans and ear 
corn in the same proportion as that fed 
Lot 2. Its cost of gain was the highest of 
all, $5.56 per hundred pounds. e pi 
in this lot refused to eat the beans we 
especially during the latter part of the 
period, which may have caused the differ- 
ence in cost. 

The rate of < decreased slightly as the 
proportion of beans in the ration in- 
creased but the cheapness of the beans 
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made the cost of gains slightly cheaper 
altho there was only a slight differen 
emong the three lots. No account is tak, 
of the added labor and expense of cook 
and feeding the cull beans. 

At the workhorse barn, R. S. Hudso; 
superintendent of the farm and horse de- 
partment, pointed out some of the horses 
that had been wintered chiefly on rough- 
ages. <A limited feed of alfalfa was fed 
in the morning and as much shredded 
corn stover as they would clean up at 
night. During the day they ran in corn 
stubble and cut-over alfalfa fields unt] 
the snow and ice covered the ground 
Then one horse in each team received 
earrots and the other horse cornf silag; 
About February Ist three pounds of ear 
corn per day was fed so as to cause some 
gain in weight before spring work bega: 

Altho all the horses lost some in weig|it 
the cost ran as low as 13 cents per day and 
except in the case of three two-year-old 
colts, they were in excellent condition for 
spring work. It was concluded that young 
horses should have some grain in thei 
ration for satisfactory growth. During th: 
first month at spring work on full feed 
all horses showed a gain in weight and a 
very thrifty appearance. 

Three lots of baby beef calves were seen 
just as they had finished a 195-day feeding 
experiment and were ready for market 
The final results were presented by G. A. 
Branaman. With an average initial weight 
of 407 pounds, costing in the lots $8.50 
per hundredweight, Lot 1, self-fed on grain, 
made slightly more profit than Lot 2, 
receiving a limited grain ration until the 
latter part of the period. Each lot was fed 
lineeed oilmeal and silage and a rack was 
kept filled with alfalfa hay. Equal parts 
of whole oats and shelled corn were fed 
tke first two months and then the oats 
were gradually eliminated from the ration. 
Corn was valued at 75 cents, oats 44 
cents, linseed oilmeal $55, silage $5 and 
alfalfa hay $20. With cheaper alfalfa or 
more expensive corn, the self-fed lot 
does not show so well. 

The third lot received a similar ration 
to that of Lot 2 except for the omission 
of the linseed oilmeal. ‘These calves showed 
poorer appetites and gained more slowly, 
showed less finish in the end and re- 
turned less profit. The average daily 
ains were as follows: Lot 1, 2.44 pounds; 

t 2, 2.32 pounds; and Lot 3, 1.92 
pounds. The feed cost per hundred 
pounds gain, crediting pork, was $8.68, 
$8.71 and $8.54. The selling price in the 
lots was $9.40, $9.40 and $8.65 and the 
return per calf above feed cost was $7.09, 
$6.81 and $1.01. Charging other feeds at 
the above prices, the return per bushel of 
corn fed was 98 cents, $1.07 and 79 cents, 
respectively for the different lots. The 
dressing percentages in Detroit were: 
61.06, 61.46, and 59.5 percent respectively. 
—G. A. Branaman, Mich. 


Keep a simple mineral mixture com- 

sed of salt, wood ashes and air-slaked 
ime, one-third each by weight, before 
the brood sows at all times. 
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OW there is a fully automatic 

Delco-Light plant that operates 
without cranking—without large stor- 
age batteries—and practically without 
attention. 


Any hour of the day or night the new 
Delco-Light is ready—ready to respond 
instantly to any switch within reach of 
your hand. 


All you do is press a button and you 
have electric light—brilliant light— 
light to show the way about the house, 
barn and outbuildings—light to work 
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New 
lopment * 


in farm electric light and power 
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by—light to read by—light wherever 
and whenever you want it. 


And the same plant that supplies you 
with light will also supply you with 
power—power for operating pumps, 
grinders, washers, separators and other 
small power machinery—power that 
brings hours of freedom from many 
tiresome tasks. 


Learn how easily you can now have 
Delco-Light. Get the new low prices. 
Get the convenient General Motors 
monthly payment plan. Write today 
for complete information. 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept.D-104, DAYTON, OHIO 
y so 







i 
§ DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 


: Dept.D-104, Dayton, Ohio 


sii 4 Please send me complete information 
“ about the new Automatic Delco-Light. 
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ALFALFA RACK FOR LAMBS 


EEDING alfalfa hay in the rack is a 
good way tomake lambs grow and fatten. 
The test of a goodrack is whether the lambs 
can eat freely and yet not waste the hay. 
A tight bottom hay rack saves the 
alfalfa leaves on the Hugh Tweedy farm 
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in Lee county, Iowa. Over 200 sheep are 
rack-fed here each winter. 

The racks are arranged in rows in the 
barn and around the yards. They are 16 
feet long, 24 inches wide and 30 inches 
high. The bottom is made of two 1x12- 
inch boards. The frame of the rack is of 
1x8-inch material. Uprights are spaced 
every seven inches. This width allows the 
lambs plenty of freedom when eating yet 
is harrow enough to keep them from 
climbing inside and wide enough to not 
squeeze their heads or rub off any wool. 

The tight bottoms save the leaves and 
make it possible to use the same rack for 
grain.—A. M. W., Iowa. 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF LAMB 
FEEDING 


Continued from page 52 


in fattening western lambs for market. 

Where non-leguminous roughages, like 
timothy hay, oats, straw, corn stover and 
corn silage were fed exclusive of legum- 
inous roughages, the feeding of a protein 
concentrate was always economical from 
the standpoint of gains, costs, finish and 
profits. 

After determining the value of a pro- 
tein concentrate in a ration for fattening 
lambs the next question to arise was the 
amount to feed in proportion to corn. 
Protein concentrates are naturally high 
in price and excessive use of such a feed 
would soon increase the costs of gains. 
Hence our work shows that one part of a 
protein concentrate to seven parts of 
corn makes the most efficient combination. 

When hay is high in price, corn silage 
reduces the costs. Two pounds of corn 
silage will replace one pound of a legum- 
inous hay in a ration. Even if hay is 
cheap, some good clean silage in the ration 
may add something to the ration from the 
standpoint of physical benefits on the 
digestive tract. No bad results have been 
encountered at this institution where 
rations contained silage in fattening 
lambs, where fed in connection with a 
legume hay. Where we had disturbing 
elements in rations containing silage, this 
situation was not due to the silage, but to 
the lack of leguminous rough in the 
ration. We do believe that mol “ silage, 
frozen silage, excessive acid silage or 
excessive amounts of silage in a ration may 
lead to disappointing results. However, 
good clean silage fed in connection with a 
legume hay has proved beneficial and 
profitable here. 

Six trials were conducted in testing the 
economy of adding corn silage to a ration 
of corn and clover hay. So far as the rate 
of gain was concerned, no improvement 
was made. There was a slight saving of 
corn and half the hay, where silage was 
fed in the ration. This resulted in reducing 
the cost of one hundred pounds gain by 
fifty-three cents. The only thing affected 
in this series of trials was the cost of gain. 
Hence the cost of the hay must determine 
the value of the silage. 

In adding corn silage to a ration it 
reduced the legume hay consumption and 
the protein part of the ration. In four 
trials it was found that on adding cotton- 
seed meal to a ration of corn, corn silage 
and clover hay, the rate of gain was in- 


creased, the feed required for a hundred 
pounds of gain decreased, a moré desir- 
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able market finish was obtained, and an 
increased profit of fourteen cents per 
lamb realized. 

Corn silage fed twice each day made 
22 cents more profit per lamb than where 
fed once each day, and silage fed once 
each day made 21 cents more profit per 
lamb than where it was not fed at all. 

Up to this time it had been obvious in 
the Purdue feed lots that the more silage 
one could use in the ration the cheaper the 
gains. Thus it now seemed advisable to 
try a ration using corn silage as the sole 
roughage. Comparisons were made with 
one ration containing corn, cottonseed 
meal and corn silage and another ration 
containing corn, cottonseed meal, corn 
silage and clover hay. The lambs on 
silage as the sole roughage gained 10 

unds per head less, cost 73 cents per 
indeed more, sold for 60 cents per hun- 
dred less and made 77 cents per lamb 
less than those getting corn silage and 
clover hay as roughage. 

Silage as a sole roughage for fattening 
lambs did not produce desirable results. 
After the first month the appetites of the 
lambs were off. The lambs did not relish 
the feed. There was no eagerness on the 
part of the lambs to consume feeds. How 
to bring back the appetites of the lambs 
was a problem. 

When the lambs were off feed as the 
result of silage as a sole roughage, it was 
observed that an occasional feed of 
legume hay had a beneficial effect upon 
the appetites of the lambs receiving the 
ration of corn, cottonseed meal and corn 
silage. It seemed to always put them in 
condition to continue satisfactorily, on 
silage as a sole roughage for a period of 
time. Last season while discussing this 
subject with an unusually good English 
shepherd he said, “I can see how that 
would be, a little legume hay occasionally 
will keep their cud in condition.” 


Clover Hay Proves Valuable 


Three trials have been conducted with 
rations, one containing corn, cottonseed 
meal, corn silage and clover hay every 
fifth day, and the other ration containing 
corn, cottonseed meal, corn silage and a 
full feed of clover hay every day. The 
feed of clover hay every fifth day kept the 
lambs in good physical condition and the 
appetites keen. ‘The results showed that 


the clover hay may be fed every fifth 
day, in a ration of corn, cottonseed meal, 
and corn silage with good results. Gains 


will not be as rapid as where a full feed of 
clover hay is given daily, but the gains 
will be made economic sally, a satisfactory 
finish will be secured and the physical 
condition of the lambs will not be im- 
paired. This ration certainly would be a 
welcome one for the farmer who is short 
of legume hay. 

For most economical gains, a legume 
hay is necessary in rations for fattening 
western lambs. The above test served to 
emphasize the necessity of some legume 
hay or similar roughage in connection with 
silage for fattening lambs. Corn silage 
alone did not prove satisfactory. The 
question that now arises is whether cheap- 
er roughages such as oat straw, corn stover 
or similar roughages can take ‘the place of 
clover hay in a ration of corn, cottonseed 
meal and corn silage. If these feeds could 
be made to take the place of compara- 
tively high priced legume hays, the cost 
of fattening lambs could be materially 
reduced. 

Several tests in attempts of substituting 
non-leguminous roughages for leguminous 
roughages failed. In all cases the clover 
hay produced greater finish, made more 
profit, and the lambs remained in a more 
thrifty condition thruout the fattening 
yeriod. When oat straw was fed with silage 
it proved a better ration than where the 
silage was fed alone. With silage alone the 
gain was 22.7 pounds per lamb, with oat 
straw and silage the gain was 24.3 pounds 
per lamb and where clover hay was fed 
with silage the gain was 31.5 pounds per 
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lamb in the same length of time. The oat 
straw increased the profit per lamb 7 
cents, whereas the clover hay increased the 
profit 61 cents per lamb. 

Clover, alfalfa and soybean hays have 
all proved good. There is very little dif- 
ference in these leguminous roughages and 
a feeder will make no mistake in using 
any one or all of them. 

However, we rank them in the order 
named when considering their value ton 
for ton, soybean, clover and alfalfa. In 
three trials clover hay ranks slightly above 
alfalfa. Soybean hay has proved slightly 
superior to clover in three trials. In fact, 
soybean hay excelled clover hay in rate of 
gain, cost of gains and finish in two of the 
three trials. These comparisons with 
legume hays were made in rations con- 
taining corn 7 parts, cottonseed meal 1 
part and corn silage. 


HOW TO HANDLE THE BOAR 


“One of the most important lessons for 
the hog grower to learn is that the boar 
must not be too fat,” said Mr. McCaffree, 
one of the veteran hog breeders of Bremer 
county, Iowa. Too much feed, and espe- 
cially ‘too much corn, with a lack of proper 
exercise, are often responsible for the poor 
breeding boar. In all too many cases the 


boar is brought home in a highly fitted 














condition and is penned up in a small place 
by himself where there is no chance for 
exercise. 

On the McCaffree farm the bodr is kept 
in a small yard near the sows. He is pas- 
tured as long as pasture is available. After 
that he is fed a ration of corn and oats 
and tankage or some other protein supple- 
ment such as linseed oilmeal or shorts. 
He is kept in good growing condition and 
when the breeding season starts, he is giv- 
en all the feed that he will clean up. 

Like many other successful breeders, 
McCaffree thinks that the young boar 
can handle about twenty sows wit th good 
results if he is properly cared for; older 
boars can handle more. If the boar is used 
twice per day, he suggests that the breed- 
ing be done early in the morning and 
toward evening. With proper manage- 
ment, one service is satisfactory and at the 
same time conserves the energies of the 
boar. 

Sows are generally in heat about — 
days. The number of pigs depends u 
the number of female cells or ova t at 
are fertilized by the boar. At the begin- 
ning of the heat period the number of ova 
that may be fertilized is rather limited, 
but toward the middle of this period or 
after the second day, the number of ova 
produced and in position for fertilization 
is increased to the maximum. That is the 
reason why McCaffree prefers to breed 
toward the close of the heat period. Such 
breeding operations, he has found, makes 
the breeding operation safer and results in 
larger litters of pigs. 

Nothing is better for the boar in heavy 
service than milk. If that is not at hand, 
either shorts, middlings, tankage or lin- 
seed oilmeal may be substituted. In any 
event, the best and most successful breed- 
ers have found that it pays to feed the 
boar liberally on a ration that is rich in 

rotein or muscle and tissue forming feeds. 

t will be found to be good economy in the 
tates A. B., lowa. 
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Year Guarantee 


Reduced Prices 
Buy Direct—Save % to 
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Here it is—fresh from the press—the newest and greatest of 
mazoo books, You'll find in this free catalog over 200 
styles and sizes—a greater variety than you will find in 20 bi 
stores—including the newest in heating stoves, gas stoves, co 
and wood ranges, combination gas and coal ranges, furnaces, 
both pipe and one-register type, oil stoves; also many porcelain 
enamel ranges in delft blue and pearl grey illustrated in actual 
colors. And new mahogany porcelain enamel heating stoves. 





















Beautiful 
Porcelain Enamel 
Ranges 














Kalamazoo Facts 
24 Hour Shipments 

30 Days Trial 

600,000 Customers 

26 Years in Busi 








You will admire the 
sparkling beauty of the 
new colorful Kalamazoo 
Porcelain Enamel ranges 
and heating stoves—as 
easy to clean as a china 
dish. Everywhere these 


attractive ranges and 


mahogany heating stoves 


are taking the place of 
the old plain black stoves and 
ranges. 
how charming your kitchen 
can be until you brighten it jf 


You will never know 


with a Kalamazoo Porcelain 
Enamel range. Kalamazoo 


leads all others in the quality 
and beauty of these ranges. 


Our business on these ranges 


increased over 300% last year. 


The long-lasting enamel is 
ed on in our own enamel- 


ing plant. Full descriptions and 


illustrations in actual color in 
this new book. Mail coupon 


today for your copy. 
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Satisfaction or Money 








ack 
Cash or Easy Payments § 


360 Days Approval Test 
“ee livery Guaran- 
Above All Eise—Quality 


Make a Triple Save 
ing on a Kalamazoo 


Furnace 
i. You make a big sav- 
ing on the price of the 
5 furnace itself. 

2. You make a big saving 
in fuel every month. 
8. You save the cost of 
installation _ because 

Kalamazoo FREE pi 


ans , 
and FREE service eliminate entirely any difficulties of 


_ installation. 











5 Year Guarantee Bond 


Kalamazoo in this new book 
completely revolutionizes all 
stove, range and furnace selling 
policies and brings straight to 
you the most sensational 
guarantee of quality ever writ- 
ten. Now, for the first time in 
this catalog you are offered a 
5 year guarantee on all stoves, 
ranges and furnaces 

defects in material and work- 
manship. 

Reduced Factory Prices 
Andright on top of this announcement, 
Kalamazoo makes a substantial price 
reduction on all stoves, ranges and 
furnaces. Just as our unrivaled quality 

ermits us to give youa broad gauged 
3 year guarantee, our tremendous in- 
crease in business—a buajness which 


has practically doubled in 3 years— ¢ 


enables us through bigger production 
and greater buying power to slash 
prices. In this book you are getting 
values hitherto unheard of in the 
stove and furnace industry. You 
actually save 44 to 4 by doing busi- 
ness with this great 13 acre factory. 


Saves $69.00 on Furnace 


Our Kalamazoo Pipeless 
furnace keeps every nook 
and corner of our home, 
which is a 6 room house, 
comfortable all winter. We 
saved $69.00 on the win- 
ter’ssupplyofcoal and gas. 
J. H. Bowman, Bridge. 
port, Ohio, 
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others. Don’t make the mistake of 
elsewhere before you do this. Simply write your 
name in the coupon below. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 


600,000 Customers 


You have heard of Kalamazoo-directe 
to you for 25 years. You have seen 
our advertisements before. If 
have never answ one, answer thi 
One by all means. Clip the coupon at 
the bottom of this page. Mail oday. 
Thousands of extra copies of this 
catalog have been printed. Every- 
body will want one. Kalamazoo cus- 
tomers saved over $1,000,000 by buy 
ing direct from the factory last year. 
There are now 600,000 pleased 
mazoo customers and this great army 
is growing by the thousands each year. 


Cash or Easy Terms— 
30 days trial—360 days 
Approval Test 


You can buy a Kalamazoo stove as 
low as $3.00 down, $3.00 monthly. 
You can_ get 30 days trial in your 
home and 360 days approval test. In 
addition to our 5 year guarantee our 

100,000 bank bond guarantee is a 
promise of satisfaction or money back. 


24 Hour Shipments 


Kalamazoo is near to everywhere. 24 
hourshipping service saves your time! 
Kalamazoo is the largest stove,r 

and furnace company in the world 
selling direct from factory to family. 


Above all else—Quality 


Remember this, Kalamazoo specializes in the 
manufacture of stoves, ranges and furnaces, 
We build in large quanties and sell in large 
quantities. : 
you can get better quality at lower prices 
from a facto. 
stoves and 
else in the world? Prove it 
this gotaboateday- Compare the quality, beauty, 
n 


Isn't it reasonable to suppose that 


whose sole interest is in making 
urnaces than you can anywhere 
ourself. Send for 
size of amazoo products with 
buying 


Manufacturers 


21 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers 
21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mi 

Gentlemen: Please send me your new FREE 


ich. 


heating 








































catalog. I am interested in ranges (J 
stoves [} gas stoves () combination gas and coal 
ranges (] furnaces [). (Check articlein which you 
are interested.) 


Use a Kalamazoo stove or furnace for 30 days trial in your own 
home. No one can tell you what a stove or furnace is like until they 
actually use it. Convince yourself. Isn't that fair? Just mail the # 
coupon and get the facts. ousands have put up their furnaces ~ 
themselves in a few hours time. You can too. ji . 
i © several weeks 


Saved $24.00 a Saye goon eee Bay 
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A good many husbands were doubtful be- 
fore they actually used Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt. But all doubts disappear when they 
take their home butchered meat out of the 
Old Hickory dry cure and find it thoroughly 
smoked, beautifully colored and ready to 
be eaten or to be hung away for use months 
or years later. No smoke-house, no hard 
work, no fire risk. No dangerous chemicals 
or poisonous acids. But it is a real smoke 
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“Believe me, Old Hickory Smoked Salt sure is 
fine! My husband was somewhat doubtful wheth- 
er it was the thing to use, but I got it anyway and 
he thinks the meat is fine. A year or two before I 
knew about Old Hickory Smoked Salt I said it 
would begreat if some-one would combine hickory 
wood smoke with pure meat salt so that we could 
get rid of the smoke-house. Imagine my delight 
when I saw your ad. I knew I would have good 
meat and now I am telling my neighbors how good 
it is“ Just think! Good old smoked meat without 
any trouble or danger of setting the smoke-house 
on fire.” — Mrs. T. H. Carter, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Russiaville, Indiana. 


cure — the smoke of genuine hickory wood 
put on pure salt by the Edwards process. 
You therefore smoke the meat when you 
salt it. And how good it is! What you save 
in smoke-house shrinkage amounts to more 
than the cost of the Old Hickory Smoked 
Saltused in your cure. 

At your dealers in air-tight, trade marked 
ten pound drums. Write for free sample 
and book. 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 








TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA &, 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


@4TENTS PENDING 


The Smoked Salt Co,,Inc.; 411-431 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


booklet No. A-431 


Name 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking. 








... State 





My Dealer’s Name is. 


P.O. 











TREAT SWOLLEN TENDONS 


Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at druggists, or postpaid, 
Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions. Interesting horse book 2-S free, 
From a race horse owner: “Used 
















man St., 










Absorbine on @ yearling pacer with 
strained tendon, Colt all over lameness, 
-though for atime, couldn’t take astep. 
Great stuff.” 
J TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 3 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc pringtield, 
MAKE "sia ‘MONEY We Supp Suny Sto Stock 
and ou followi 
Bel, aa h 
s. page iilastrated t a ‘catalo 
also copy of Fur Farm’ sry yl how to 


Taise aoe, mink fon, © etc., for big praste "all fot for nie 8A ddresg 
QUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 40, Holmes Park, Missours 


NEW TON’'sS Heaves, Coughs, Conditions 
er, Worms. _ Most for cost, 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.28 
per can. Dealers or by mail, 
The Newton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Ohie, 















Mo Buckles 
No “en 








er 30 
Orne TRIAL 








a Walsh No-Buckle Harness 
on 30 days free trial. Use it—prove 
for yourself that it is stronger, easier 
tohandle. Outwears buckle harness 
because it has no bucklestotear straps. 
no rings to wear them, no buckle holes 
to weaken them. Ten years success 
thousands in use in every state. 


Saves Repairs—Lasts Longer 


Hence costs less. Walsh special steel test leather; 
which is explained in my bigfree book. Easily adjusted 
to fit any size horse, Made in afi styles: a pad, 
side backer, breechingless etc 1-26 
$5! After 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL—balance 
is paid monthly. Return to meif 
not satisfactory. Write today for my 
big free book, prices, easy terms. 



















Sold direct to you . wo BUCKLE 
Janes a M. Wane oc nner S 
123 Crone y 3 
Mi Iwaukee, rz 











Write for our Evidence of In- 
INVENTORS vention Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent '.Send model 
or sketch of your invention forour INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS 
RANDOLPH & CO,, ‘Dept. 32, 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these co!- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 

troubles with which animals are afflic ted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded th<« 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the “‘Veterinarian, 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 





DANGERS IN GARBAGE 


A veterinarian who has the contract for 
removal of garbage in a large city and 
who feeds it to hogs told me the other 
day that his losses are serious from _pres- 
ence of dangerous substances in hotel 
restaurant and boarding house slop and 
other waste matters from the kitchen 
Now and then a pig passes blood befor 
death and, on opening these animals h¢ 
found, to his astonishment, that safety 
razor blades in the garbage were the 
cause. 

The expert also states that pork prod- 
ucts in such city garbage are most dange1 
ous in that they commonly carry the in- 
fection of hog cholera. For that reason he 
advises double or simultaneous vaccina- 
tion of all swine that are to be fed garbage 
Apart from these two causes of loss, the 


razor blade menace being compara- 
tively small, presence of broken 
electric light bulbs, crockery, _ bits 
of tin and other metals causes some 


of 
hogs. 

Soap and soap powders in large quanti- 
ties commonly found in hotel and restau- 
rant slop, probably cause most of the 
deaths. Poisoning by soap induces symp- 
toms somewhat like those of hog cholera. 
Hogs vomit, scour, become weak, emaci- 
ated, and soon die. Brine, especially that 
|from meat, and salt used in meat curing, 
also cause losses. Coffee grounds when 
| present in large tintin and spoiled, 
vanned meat and vegetables are also 
dangerous. 


} 
| 
Evidently 


the losses in feeding garbage to 





therefore, those farmers who 
plan to feed garbage and city slop should 
ask cooks an other kitchen workers to be 

careful in what is allowed to go into the 
| garbage and slop cans and should keep 
their feeding hogs vaccinated and the 
roe! ape i in a sanitary condition.— 
|A. S. A., Wis. 





Scours of Sheep.—W ould like to know if you 
can recommend a treatment for scouring in sheep. 
We have 25 head of ewes, mostly black faces, from 
three to eight years old, and about half of them ar 
scouring. They seem to be quite well otherwis¢ 
We had an old ewe last fall that was scouring on 
hay but she had a hoarse cough and in breathing 
she made a hoarse r rasping noise. She kept getting 
poor and finally died.—S. R. G., Wi 

The old ewe that died should have been o pened 
and examined. She was probably infested with 
lung worms and intestinal worms. Chloroform 
injected directly into each nostril in turn, by means 
of a medicine dropper and followed in two or three 
hours by a four-ounce dose of Epsom salts in warm 

water, by way of the mouth, is curative at the out- 
set of the trouble, but hastens death when pneu- 
monia has been caused by the worms. The dose of 
chloroform is about twenty drops into each nostril. 
The scouring may have been caused by sudden 
change to rank, green grazing crop. The change 
should be made gradually. Better put the ewes onto 
a ration of dry hay and oats. Bismuth gubnitrate e 
in half to one dram doses two or three times dail} 
will stop the scouring. We think it possible, how- 
ever, that stomach worms may be the cause. To 
expel them from an adult sheep fast the anin ] 
for 12 to 18 hours and then give it four to s1* 
ounces of a mixture of two ounces of Lugol's s« sol I- 
tion in one quart of water. Give it by means of 4 
bottle or dose syringe. Best results are obtained 
when nine hours later each treated sheep is giveD 
an ounce or two of Epsom salts in warm water 


18. 
























Poll Evil.—I have a four-year-old mare with a 
poll evil started about four months ago. I put 
ammonia on it as soon as I discovered it, but one 
side has broken open. Can you give me a cure for 
it?—M. C., lowa. 

As there is dead or diseased cartilage in the part 
affected by “‘poll evil,” treatment, to succeed, must 
consist in removal of the dead tissue. As cutting is 
dangerous, unless one is acquainted with the anat- 
omy of the part, a qualified veterinarian should 
be employed to operate. If you cannot employ such 
an expert, treatment with a proprietary fistula 
cure may be tried. If there is pus in an abscess of 
the withers that will have to be liberated, but a 
combination of established poll evil complicated 
with fistula of the withers scarcely will prove worth 
treating unless the horse is unusually valuable. 

Ailing Heifer.—I have a young Jersey heifer 
about two years old which was due to freshen the 
17th of this month, but yesterday morning she 
began to walk stiffly withsher hind legs and a little 
while afterwards her udder was hard on one side 
and the other side was soft so we milked out a 
little. We have given her Epsom salts? and have 
greased her udder with lard and vinegar to reduce 
the swelling. Could you tell me what to do for 
her?—H. L., Mo. 

Persistently bathe the udder with hot water, or 
poultice it with antiphlogistine, applied hot, and 
held in place by means of a wide bandage around 
the udder and body, with holes cut in the lower 
part of the bandage to let the teats pass thru. 
Sprinkle a little turpentine and spirits of camphor 
on the surface of the poultice material and renew 
it each time the clay tends to dry. Strip the udder 
clean every two hours during the day and in the 
evening rub in a mixture of equal quantities of 
carbolized oil, camphorated oil and compound 
soap liniment. the heifer is valuable, have a 
veterinarian give hypodermic treatment with 
mastitis bacterin. 

Goiter.—Would be glad if you could tell the 
cause of some of our sows having lumps on their 
throats. We bought 12 sows a year ago (Poland 


China) and several of them got these lumps after | 
awhile, and now one of our young sows has one! 


and it is getting worse. Also I would like to ask 
about a young pig four months old that has a 
swelling on the right side of face, and one on top 
of right shoulder about the size of a small fist 
which has just broken, and pus is now coming out 
slowly.—J. M., Mont. 


We suspect that the thyroid gland is swollen 
constituting goiter. If that is the case the sows 
will be likely to farrow hairless pigs unless each of 
them is given two grains of potassium iodide daily 
during at least the latter half of pregnancy. Also 
apply tineture of iodine twice a week now, until 
the lumps are greatly reduced in size. The internal 
treatment may also be given if desired, before the 
sows are bred, and again during pregnancy. En- 
largement of glands about the throat is also a 
symptom of tuberculosis in some cases. Therefore, 
t would bé well to have a veterinarian test the 
sows with tuberculin. 

On the pigs, bruising and infection has caused 
formation of abscesses containing pus. Open them 
freely, syringe out clean and then inject ‘a little 
tincture of iodine. Repeat the injection, if needed, 
and also apply it to the swellings. 


LAMBING DOWN CORN 


Nine groups of western feeding lambs 
with twenty-three lambs in a group were 
used in experiments in lambing down 
standing corn at the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion last fall. The groups were turned into 
corn September 17, 1925, that was as- 
sumed to yield 60 bushels per acre. 

The group fed on the cornfield alone 
did not make satisfactory or economical 
gains. Another lot having access to good 
pasture also made a low rate of gain and 
the cost was high. The addition of clover 
hay or both linseed oil cake and clover 
hay more than doubled the rate of gain 
ind reduced the cost of 100 pounds of 
gain $5.37. The return per acre was practi- 
cally doubled. 

tape sowed in the corn at the last cul- 
tivation proved valuable and the greatest 
return per acre was secured by lambs in 
this group. Soybeans did not make such 
. good showing but those in charge of the 
experiment feel they are worth further 
nvestigation. A check group fed in a 
shed made slower and more expensive 
gains than the better lots of field lambs. 
Che better methods of lambing down corn 
proved more economical than a good meth- 
id of dry lot feeding. 





The Care and Management of Dairy 
Cows is a new free bulletin from the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ask for farmers’ bulletin 

70-F, 









LOOK FOR THE 


Red Handle 


WITH THE 


Black Head 


(Color Combination 
Registered as Trade 
Mark, U.S. Pat.Off.) 
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Built for 
hard work 
... this 
Solid Steel 














SE the expert woodsman’s 

axe. Chop anything.... 
tough oak, knotty pine, frozen 
hickory. The Plumb Axe will 
bite deep and cut clean. 

No soft steel in this axe, to 
spread or buckle. No welding 
to break out in use. Built of 
one solid piece of Plumb- 
tempered steel. 

Head toughened to stand 
pounding. Spring-tempered 
eye that will not buckle. Blade 
tapered to clear the cut and 
save your strength. 

Akeen edge that stays sharp. 
You can grind that blade two 
full inches and you still have 
a tempered steel edge. 

And the head always tight 
on the handle! Plumb’s inven- 
tion —the Take-Up Wedge 
does that. 

You need an axe that is built: 
for hard work. Get a Plumb 
at your hardware store. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc.. 
: Philadelphia, U.S, A» 
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STARTING LAMBS ON FEED 


ELEVEN hundred Washington feeding 
lambs having run in 100 acres of corn 
and soybeans on the farm of Walter 


Morgan, Vermillion county, Illinois, 
cleared him a net profit of more than 
$3,000 in three months. He topped the 
market with three consecutive s ipments 
of the lambs. 

Bought at the Chicago market, the 
feeders averaged 62 pounds at home. The 
finished lambs averaged right at 82 
pounds. The selling price showed a mar- 
gin of 6 cents over the cost and shipping 
expenses. 

Altho a heavy cattle and hog feeder, 
Morgan has been handling large drafts 
of feeding lambs during the past several 
years, and each batch has made a nice 
profit. His system of planting soybeans 
in part of his corn lends itself to profitable 
sheep feeding. Beans, stalks, leaves and 


grass in the field yermit him to make mut- 
ton so cheaply that he can run lambs 90 
to 120 days and despite heavy transporta- 


tion and marketing costs, he can break 
even or make a little money by taking 
the same price he paid for the feeders. 

Selecting only healthy, thrifty, western- 
bred stock, and carefully handling the 
flock before putting it in the corn field, 
keeps death losses to a minimum. Out 
of the 1,100 lambs he fed last year, only 
21 head died from bloat and other causes. 
But so far as he knows, not one died from 
worms. # 

“As soon as the feeders arrive on my 
farm I put them in dry lot where they 
have plenty of clover and alfalfa hay,” he 
said. ‘They also get two treatments for 
worms and blood purification. I mix ten 
pounds of pulverized copperas, 10 pounds 
of sulphur and 20 pounds of salt. The 
mixture is placed in conveniently located 
troughs. In about two weeks the lambs 
are thoroly rested and accustomed to their 
new surroundings. Then I start preparin 
them for the corn and beans. To avoi 
bloat from the green feed, I work them 
in gradually. The first day they are al- 
lowed to graze for thirty minutes, the 
second day forty-five minutes, and so on 
for about a week when they are put into 
the field and kept there until ready for 
market. If the roughage runs out before 
they are fat enough to ship, I feed corn 
— oats with plenty of alfalte and soybean 
lay. 

“Ordinarily tne lambs don’t eat much 
of the corn. They get most of their feed 
from the beans, corn leaves and grass. 
For this reason I know that I can pay 
all marketing costs and still make a little 
money if I get only the price I paid per 
pound for the lambs as feeders. The 
twenty to twenty-five pounds of gain they 
put on doesn’t cost me a cent, you might 
say. Most of it comes from waste feed. 

“My death losses haven’t been heavy. 
I select what I think are healthy, rugged, 
western-bred lambs, treat them for worms 
and blood purification and then I gradu- 
ally break them onto green feed to prevent 
bloat. Last year out of 1,105 head, I lost 
_ 21 lambs. Thirteen of these were 

illed by dogs, and two foundered after 
they had been in the corn field for six 
weeks.” 
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Aside from the beans in the corn, 
Morgan also grows fifteen acres for hay. 
The yield runs about two and one-half 
tons per acre. In harvesting he uses an 
ordinary grain binder. The bundles are 
shocked just like wheat or oats, and when 
cured are put in the barn from which they 
are fed. He thinks shocking makes for 
easier and cheaper handling since very 
few leaves are lost. 

Morgan also grows twenty acres of 
alfalfa. He cut three and one-half tons 
of choice hay per acre last year. Next 
spring he plans to put in forty acres more. 

is 16-year-old son Walter, likes the 
crop, winning first prize for quality and 
display in the local acre contest. The 
awards were made at the county fair. 
Sixty acres are in sweet clover each year. 
The first crop is used as pasture and the 
second turned under as green manure.— 
T. J. D., ill 


MINNESOTA CATTLE FEEDING 
RESULTS 

Visitors to the sixth annual cattle 
feeders’ day at the University of Minne- 
sota in June found much of interest and 
value in an address by H. J. Gramlich of 
the University of Nebraska, who spoke 
on “Recent Developments in the Beef 
Cattle Industry.” He stated that modern 








methods of living in our cities have cre- 
ated a very large demand for small cuts 
of meat from light-weight carcasses pro- 
duced by steers and heifers fattened and 
sent to market at from twelve to eighteen 
months of age, altho a few people still 
prefer the large, prime steer, possibly be- 
cause of its better flavor. The demand 
for small cuts, coupled with the greater 
efficiency of young animals in the feed 
lot, is bringing baby beeves into greater 
porsiastty with feeders. All surplus 

elfers should be marketed at lght 
weights, preferably at twelve months and 
weighing 600 to 800 pounds. Heifers of 
greater age and weight are sharply dis- 
criminated against in the beef trade as 
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these feeds in the ration of Lot 1. 

Lot 4. (10 steers.) Shelled corn and 
linseed oilmeal in an amount equal to 
these feeds in the ration of Lot 2. 

Lot 5. (5 steers and 5 heifers.) Same 
concentrates as Lot 3. 

Lot 6. (10 heifers.) Same concentrates 
as Lot 3. 

In all lots the calves weighed 450 
pounds and were valued at $8 per hun- 
dredweight at the start of the trial. The 
average gains in the various lots ranged 
from 2.26 to 2.37 pounds per head daily, 
the selling prices at University Farm 
from $9.10 to $9.50 per hundredweight, 
the margins over feed cost from $9.16 to 
$14.81 per head, and the returns per 
bushel of ear corm from 79 to 97 cents 
per lot. Results of the trial were sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. With a full feed of corn silage and 
alfalfa hay included in the ration, it was 
profitable to limit the allowance ‘of corn 
Sad cobmeal to about 2 pounds per 100 
pounds live weight, and to-limit the lin- 
one oilmeal to 1.7 pounds per head 

any. 

2. When shelled corn was fed, bushel 
for bushel, in competition with a full 
feed of corn and cobmeal, and again 
when fed in competition with 85 percent 
of a full feed of thee meal, the shelled 
oe lots made the most. profit. 

. Shelled corn cannot be fed to baby 
in eves with greater profit than corn and 
cobmeal unless the hogs following the 

cattle are managed properly. 

4. It was more profitable to limit the 
allowance of shelled corn to 1.60 pounds 
per 100 pounds live weight, and to limit 
the linseed oilmeal to 1.7 pounds per 
head daily, than to feed the larger 
amounts of these feeds given in the ra- 
tion of Lot 3. 

5. The steer lot returned 10 cents more 
per bushel of corn than the heifer lot fed 
the same ration. 

6. There is little or no evidence in this 
trial that the feeding of a mixed lot of 
steers and open heifers is objectionable. 

7. By carrying the edlves on feed for 
217 days, a higher finish, higher price, 
larger profit per head, and greater return 
per bushel of corn were obtained than 
would have been realized had the cattle 
been sold at the end of 140 or 168 days 
on feed. 

8. Lot 4, fed the least concentrates and 
consuming the most roughage, returned 
the largest profit of any of the four lots 








This lot gained 2.34 pounds per head daily and paid 99 cents a bushel for corn 


compared to steers of the same weight, 
breeding and finish. 

Six lots of Here —_ baby beeves which 
had just finished a 217-day feeding trial 
at the Minne onthe experiment station 
were exhibited. Each lot had been fed 
all of the corn silage and alfalfa hay it 
would clean up twice daily in addition 
to the following concentrates which were 
also fed twice daily: 

Lot 1. (10 steers.) Corn and cobmeal, 
full fed; linseed oilmeal 2 pounds per 
head daily. 

Lot 2. (10 steers.) Eighty-five percent 
of the corn and cobmeal! and linseed oil- 
meal fed to Lot 1. 

Lot 3. (10 steers.) Shelled corn and 
linseed: oilmeal in an amount equal to 





of steer calves. Anyone desiring to feed 
baby beeves in the same way Lot 4 was 
fed can do so very easily by giving them 
a liberal allowance of shelled corn, yet 
limited in amount just enough so that 
when the grain is fed, all the calves will 
come up to the feed bunk promptly and 
remain there until all of the grain is 
eaten—H. W. Vaughan, Minnesota ex- 
periment station. 


Swine Publications and Associations. 
Circular No. 79, lowa state college, Ames. 


A new plan for constructing machine 
sheds is now available from the South 
Dakota agricultural college, Brookings. 
The cost for blueprints is 15 cents. 
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Announcing 
a new FAIRBANKS MORSE 


Home Electric 
Power |Plant! 





A Few 


of Its Many 


1 Self-contained. 
i Cc letel 1 


Features: 


Compact. 
Pp yet easily 
accessible. No separate tanks. 
Absolutely safe. No moving parts 
exposed except belt pulley. 


Double-duty Unit. Both elec- 
tricity and engine power from one 
plant at one cost. 


A 





' 3 Easy to Operate. With storage 


battery equipt plant, merely 
press lever to start. 


4 Selective Electric Control. 

Lights ated direct from gen- 
erator, from storage battery— 
or from both combined, or entire 
engine power may be made avail- 
able for other work— simply by 
turning a switch knob from one 
position to another. 


5 Advanced Design. Quict— 

smooth running. Constant speed 
regardless of Joad. Rotating parts 
balanced. Has Ricardo cylinder 
head; unique cooling system of 
our own design; pressure lubri- 
cation; and other refinements. 


6 Economical. Operates on 

either kerosene or gasoline. No 
odor, smoke or knocking —proof 
that fuel is completely utilized. 


7 Approved by Underwriters’ 


Laboratories. 
S\ Automatic Voltage Control. 
9g Completely Equipt. Gover- 


nor, power pulley, tools, muffler, 
exhaust fittings — regular equip- 
ment at no extra charge. 


TWO SIZES 


»' The New Home Electric Power 


i 


Plant is built in two sizes, 750 and 
1500 W atts, both delivering 32 volts for 
operation without storage battery or 


in the regular manner with storage 


batterv. 





EE ne MOTT. 








sess sernaet ay- Pi 


A Fitbanks at the illustration above will at once convince you that 
Fairbanks-Morse has built a plant that is years ahead. But to real- 
ize the full significance of this announcement you must take advantage 
of the first opportunity to see this plant in reality—at your dealer’s. 


This Home Electric Power Plant is a new product only in the sense 
that it is now for the first time ready for general distribution. Actu- 
ally, it is the perfected result of long development followed by actual 
tests in many homes like yours. 


This is a real home plant—safe, simple, dependable, economical 
to buy and easy to operate. Its smooth-running, perfectly balanced 
engine with its countless refinements assure extra years of depend- 
able service—its advanced features like the new, power-increasing 
Ricardo cylinder head and unique type of cooling system mean 


greater economy. 


The selective electric control is a masterpiece of fine craftsmanship, 
and at the same time is so simple that anyone can operate it. 
you have discovered these and many other evidences of advanced 
construction, you'll be surprised to find that this modern plant costs so 
little. This will be your final reason for choosing a Fairbanks- Morse. 


You can purchase this plant on a budget-savings 
basis under the new Fairbanks-Morse Finance Plan 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Manufacturers, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Suiudas and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


Fairbanks- Morse Products @ ‘*Every Line a Leader’’ ; 





Illustrated above is the Fairbanks- 
Morse belt - driven Home Electric 
Light and Power Plant, thousands 
of which have been in use for many 
years. Because of its popularity 
and the satisfaction rendered by 
this plant, we shall continue its 
manufacture 
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—the crowning 
achievement 


After 


INTERESTING INFORMATION 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.., Dept. 9121 Chicago, Iil. 


Without obligation send literature covering the new Fairbanks- 
Morse Home Electric Power Plant. 








Name 
R. F. D. or Street 


State 
Also send literature on: 
(1) Fairbanks Scales © Electric Motors 
C) Feed Grinders (1 Steel Eclipse Windmills 
} Plate Type OC) Home Light and Power Pla. ts 
[}) Hammer Type ©) Washing Machines 
0 .Home Water Plants () Pump Jacks 


Town 


0 “Z”" Engines 


re | 























































The farmer 

who gambles 
$30 worth of 
meat against 
ten cents worth 
of salt is giving 
mighty long odds 


Micro-photo- 
graph of Colonial 
Special Farmer’s 
Salt. It is porous 
—lace-like in 
structure=— 
quick - dissolving 


3 bes soft, porous flakes 
of Colonial Special 
Farmer’s Salt dissolve in- 
stantly and penetrate evenly 
to the heart of the biggest 
ham. It will not form salt 
crust. Natural color, firm- 
ness and tenderness are 
retained. 


Don’t take a chance of los- 
ing $30 worth of meat by 
saving ten or twenty cents 
on salt. 


Best, too, for stock feeding 
and every farm use. 


Ask for Colonial Special 
Farmer’s Salt by name. A 
70-lb. bag is as big as 100 
Ibs..of the ordinary kind.The 
bags make good toweling. 

THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 


Dept. 2016, AKRON, OHIO 
Boston Buffalo Chicago Pittsburgh 








FREE—Send now 
for our free book- 
let, “New Truth 
About Salt” 

giving valu: ible 
information on 
home-killing, 
meat-curing, 
feedir 1g, etc. Send 
your name now. 








Special Farmers 


“*There’s 2 Colonial Salt for every purpose” 
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RAISING AND FATTENING NATIVE 
CALVES 


The most profitable practice in handling 
native beef calves was sought by the 
University of Missouri when 42 calves 
averaging 53 days of age were divided into 
three lots of 18, 12 and 12 head respec- 
tively on May 30, 1925. The calves were 
all from high grade shorthorn cows and 
with the exception of one calf in each lot 
were sired by excellent, purebred, short- 
horn bulls. The test ran to November 20, 
1925. 

It was found that calves sold at weaning 
time yielded a greater profit when they 
had been creep-fed grain while suckling 
their dams. The grain ration consisted of 
shelled corn two parts and oats one part 
by weight until September 28th. From 
that time until November 20th it was 
five parts of shelled corn, two parts oats 
and one part linseed oilmeal by weight. 
Calves which had grain for about a month 
before weaning time weighed 50 pounds 
more and were valued at 50 cents a 100 
pounds more at weaning time than calves 
which had no grain. 

Creep-feeding in the pasture proved 
somewhat more satisfactory than sepa- 
rating the calves from their mothers and 
feeding grain and permitting them to nurse 
twice a day. Most of the calves which were 
fed grain while nursing were fat enough 
to sell for slaughter at weaning time. 

Calves fed grain while nursing and full fed 
for 84 days after weaning carried flesh 
and weight sufficient to command a rela- 
tively high price while those which had 
no grain during the suckling period took 
longer to reach an equally marketable 
condition. Early spring calves fed grain 
while suckling may be made to weigh 
better than 600 pounds before winter. 

The lot of 12 calves running at pasture 
with their dams and creep-fed grain con- 
sumed 256 pounds of corn, 112 pounds of 
oats and 31 pounds of linseed oilmeal per 
head between May 30th and November 
20th—174 days. In that time they grew 
from 193 pounds to 589.5 pounds, making 
a daily gain of 2.28 pounds. 

Quality and good breeding are essential 
when calves are to be fattened and mar- 
keted at an early age. In this connection 
it is interesting to follow the grade calf 
in each of three lots. These calves were 
sired by a plain red, grade bull. The calf 
in Lot 2 was appraised at $2 per hundred- 
weight below the average of the lot at 
weaning time or a loss of $11.60 on 580 
pounds. In Lot 3 the grade calf was ap- 
praised at $1.25 per hundredweight below 
the lot average which meant a loss of 
$7.88 on 630 pounds at weaning time. 
The grade calf in Lot 4 was appraised at 
$1.75 below the average, thus showing the 
ditierence of $8.22 at weaning time be- 


tween the common animal and the high | 


grade. 





TRIED SOWS BEST 


“T believe that tried sows, two-year-olds 
that have their growth, are the best for 
raising market pigs.’’ So says Paul Ruck- 
man, DeWitt county, Illinois, after 
watching results with gilts and tried sows 
for several years. “It seems to me that | 
the older sow produces a stronger, health- | 
ier litter with fewer runts for me.”’ 

He claims the two-year-old sows have 
more capacity for eating foods to produce | 


to care for their pigs 
years Ruckman has always had a m: ujority 
of tried “ix in his market pig breed 
herd.—G. C. T., Ill 





Progressive Hog Raising. Armour and 
o., Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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BUY ANY 
WITTE Log 
and 


Tree Saw 


On Your Own Terms 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Leg Saw Does 10 Men’s Work 










Magneto 
“ Equipped , 
Buy From the Maker 
and Save Money 
The WITTE Log and Tree Saw Burns any} 
fuel and will cut from 15 to 25 cords of wood a day. 
Easy to operate and move. Trouble-proof. Fells 
trees—makes ties—runs other farm machinery. Fast 
money maker and big labor saver. Completely 


equipped with Wico Magneto, speed and power regu- 
lator, throttling governor and 2 fly whee 


Write today for my big FREE 

ree= Catalog and Low Easy Payment 
Prices. No obligation. Also 

manufacturers of all-fuel WITTE Engines, 1% to 30 
H-P., Saw Rigs and Pumping Outfits. ED. H. WITTE, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
este Empire Bids. "PITTOBURGH, FA. 
» SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ik herpes also made from nearest of 
ese warehouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va. , Tampa, Fila., 
ew Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Billings » Mont., New York, N.Y. 
Albany, N. Y., ee Me., Portland, Ore., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Get our New 
Low Prices on 
the famous Wear- 
Ever House and Barn 
Paints. These famous 
f quality paints havestood the 
j testof years. Freecolor cards 
give you choice of 21 white 
and other colors for houses, 
and 3 for barns. Every gal- 
lon guaranteed. With this 
WA ready-mixed smooth- 
spreading paint, you can 
paint your buildings at sur- 
prisingly small cost. One 
galos covers 300 square feet with two coats where sur- 
ace is in reasonably good condition, Don’t miss this 
price-smashing offer. Write today for Free Catalog. 


Grown LyncuScorr Co. 


- 249 MAIN ST. q MONMOUTH, iLL. Q 
~ WE SHIP IN IQ HOU OR REFUND 5 PER CENT * 














The Sure Rat-Killer 


AKTWIP 


In Handy Tubes 357 


GUrFALS sarc co., 
FFALO 


Money In Montana 
| Laan) Sick ere tran Come a the aren 


Fre asure State and grow rich in fast de - 








nourishment and that they are more able | veloping commery tanking Greet Cie, Done tall ts 
) é l 
During the last few | write for full particulars of price and locations 


are offered under exceptional conditions. Do not fail t 


J.B.Gergen, 14 Third St. N., Great Falls, Mont. 


Send Model] or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free Highest ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured, 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, WASHINGTON,D.C. 


HUNTING HOUNDS Stes. Stipres ion cc 




















OHIO STEER FEEDING TESTS 


How far can the corn allowance of fat- 
tening steers be reduced? May linseed 
oilmeal be omitted? These are some of the 
questions the Ohio experiment station 
asked a group of forty Texas steers in a 
series of tests last year. The answers came 
last spring. 

As in previous experiments, the more 
corn that was fed the greater the profit 
The roughage was alfalfa hay and corn 
silage. Linseed oilmeal increased the daily 
gain .6 of a pound. 

Heifers from the same ranch in Texas 
fed the previous year on comparable ra- 
tions at the Ohio station finished more 
quickly—and made better gains 

Ten Angus calves were fed in stanchions 
and ten others as a group around a com- 
mon feed trough. The ration was corn 
ninety parts and linseed oilmeal ten parts 

Phe ecg, m= was alfalfa hay and corn 


silage. The calves in the group ate more | 
grain and roughage and gained 28 pounds | 


re in 96 days than calves fed by them- 
selves. 


SUMMER ITCH OF HORSES 


Some horses each summer are terribly | 


} 





annoyed by a chronic irritation and erup- | 


ion of the skin. It causes them to rub 
heir mane and tail and to bite and a | 
ther affected parts of the body. The 
disease subsides in cold weather only to 
return the following season. It is a form 
of eczema accompanied by pruritis, or 
nervous itching. 

Observation has taught me that the 
trouble usually starts when coat-shedding 
is delayed and I therefore advise, in all 
cases, immediate removal of the coat by 
clipping. That is best done each spring, 
yut may be done any time the trouble 





starts. There can be no question, either, 
that sudden changes of feed tend to in- 
duce the irritation. Green grass also in- 
duces the disease and should be withheld | 
from every horse that suffers from itch | 
each season. Pasturing may be postponed | 
intil after harvest. 

lo lessen irritation from flies, it is ad- 
visable to partially darken the stable and 
keep the windows and doors screened and 
the manure away from the building. Fly- 
nets or light sheets also help to protect 
the horse when he is at work, but spraying 

f exposed parts of the body with a re- 
liable fly repellant is also necessary. 

Corn is best withheld from the affected 
horse in summer; other work horses may 
have a few ears, in addition to oats and 
bran. Some are not affected injuriously 

y corn, that being their feed thruout the 
ear 

When tail and mane rubbing starts, 
perfectly cleanse the affected parts, and 
when dry, pour on and rub in a mixture 
if equal quantities of kerosene and cot- 
tonseed oil. Some grooms use equal 

iantities of coal oil and water. In bad 
cases it is best to use the oil mixture. 
Make it weaker at first. Shake the lotion 
vell at the time of use. Treat but a small 
rea each time and cover a new part daily. 
\Vash clean at intervals of one week. The 
il or water and kerosene mixture is best 
for use on the skin of the tail and mane. 

For other parts of the body it may suffice 
to apply two or three times daily a lotion 
omposed of one tablespoonful of granular 
iyposulphite of soda, one dram of coal 
tar dip or disinfectant and one quart of 

Id, soft water. Add a dram or two of 

enthol crystals in cases where the irrita- 

mn is excessive. 

Internal treatment helps. Mix in the 
evening feed a tablespoonful of granular 
vposulphite of soda and if that does not 
rove remedial, give the horse a table- 
poonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
twice daily on the feed, or in a little water 

* means of a dose syringe. Gradually 
liscontinue the medicine when it no longer 
s needed, taking at Jeast ten days to the 
process.—A, S, A., Wis. 
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“Keeping them tight 
saves many, 4 battery” 


Keep i battery tight in its 
rack and you help to keep the 
useful life in its plates. If you 
don’t know what happens to 
batteries that are allowed to 
bump up and down in their 
racks, ask one of us. 
























When a Willard No battery—not even the 
Service Man steps up 





“tig more reliable Willard — will 
to your car, this is : 
what he does: stand this sort of treatment— 
‘ciPucte cated. and continue to give good 
service. 


2—Replaces evapora- 
tion. 
The maker of your car puts on 


**hold-downs” to keep the bat- 
tery tight in its rack, and we 5 
consider it part of every job to 


3—Cleans terminals. 
4—Cleans top. 
5—Tightens hold-downs. 






















see that these are kept tight. 


ere 


There’s no reason why bat- 
teries should suffer from abuse 
when Willard Five-Point Inspec- 
tion Service is so convenient. 


attery 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 


for All Cars—for Radio, too. men 





















Steel Frame Fairbanks Wagon 
and Stock Scale, made in ca- { 
pacities ot 5,6 and 10 tons { } 


There goes 


Where? Over the scale, of 
course. Did you ever realize 
that before anything can be 
turned intoa profit it must be 
measured—usually by weight? 
That you risk the profit on 
everything you sell— at some 
scale? 

That’s why you need your 
own scale. Youcan’tdoall the 
necessary Weighing at a public 
scale. You need the protec-  guocestion h ; 
tion right on the farm. Weigh Sosdection with farm activities. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 









































your profit! 


all your produce before going 
tomarket. Determinewhether 
you are feeding your stock 
for profit by accurate, authen- 
tic weighing. 

The Fairbanks Wagon and Stock 
Scale is built to give you finest serv- 
ice, sustained accuracy andlong life. 
Like all Fairbanks Scales, it is sold 
at a low price as a result of large 
production in a big modern factory. 

Send the coupon below for free 
booklet containing dollar-making 









NEW YORK aa CHICAGO 
Preferred the World Over 
Broome & Lafayette Sts. \s 900 S. Wabash Ave. 
FAIRBANKS SCALES, DEPT. 5109. CRE 
Broome and Lafayette Sts.,New York = - + 900 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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WANTED At Once! 


700 Men for Rural Localities. and also 1500 
Men and Women for Towns and Cities, who are 
industrious, capable, steady 


The largest industry of its kind in the world is now ready to 
start 700 worthy persons in their own business in all unoccupied 
localities where our 35 years’ experience has shown that large and 
mutually profitable and permanent businesses can be established. 


We have thousands of reports showing that capable persons 
with no previous business or selling experience and practically no 
capital are making 


Profits from $25 to $100 Per Week | 





‘HON, W. T. RAWLEIGH 
President and Founder 


every week and month the year around in every state and province of America. 


Twenty-five miilion Consumers now uSe our 150 

Food Products, Flavoring Extracts, Spices, Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Medicines and other Household Ne- 
cessities. Everything positively guaranteed to sell 
and give complete satisfaction or money refunded. 
. Rawleigh’s Sales and Service Methods get the 
most business everywhere with the least effort. The 
best values in quality, quantity, and price 
mean* that everyone is satisfied. 

‘Practically no capital needed. We sup- 
ply everything and teach you exactly how 
to conduct your business. 


Ford Car for Rural Retailing and Fine 
Outfits for All Available Towns 
and City Districts 


If you have health, steady habits, and can furnish business references showing that 
you_ure capable and trustworthy and if you would be satisfied with clear monthly prof- 
its of from $100 to $400 and often more, the year around, write for full particulars, 
Give’age, occupation, and state when you could start, in first letter. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 


Dept. [A.9756 , FREEPORT, ILL., U. S. A. 


Capital and Resources Over 12 Million Dollars 
Three Big Factories and Many Branches Throughout America 
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free book for inventors| Standards must be maintained in 


advertised and branded merchandise 
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SWEET CLOVER POISONING 


Now and then a report comes to me of 
cattle or other animals being poisoned by 
sweet clover. I have been checking up on 
this subject and conclude that, almost in- 
variably the poisoning has resulted from 
the feeding FE genes elcver hay irom the 
bottom o: the stack or mow, when it has 
bee_iuxe somewhat moldy or otherwise 
damaged by heating. Further, the plant 
seems to be harmless when made part of 
the roughage ration with sound, red clover 
and timothy or alfalfa hay. It is the pro- 
longed, excessive feeding of sweet clover 
hay of poor quality that causes the losses. 

My investigations do not show that 
sweet clover is more likely to cause bloat- 
ing than is red clover or alfalfa, in the im- 
mature, green state. Indeed, it would 
appear that it is less dangerous. Any 
rank, wet, immature green grazing crop 
may cause bloating if taken in large 
quantities when cattle are unaccustomed 
to it. Red or crimson clover, in full blos- 
som, is most likely to cause bloating on 
account of the large quantities of sugar 
they contain. 

Sweet clover poisoning, caused in the 
way I have mentioned, is characterized 
by profuse bleeding into the tissues. Great 
entiea form, on the rump, or elsewhere 
and are found filled with blood. The 
blood does not coagulate readily. Red, 
bloddy spots are seen on the internal 
organs, as in hemorrhagic septicemia. 
Swellings do not crackle when handled, 
as do those of blackleg, for gas does not 
form under the skin. 

Admirable research work relative to 
sweet clover poisoning has been done by 
Dr. M. L. Roderick, of the veterinar 
department of the North Dakota pon wel 
tural experimental station at Fargo, both 
in field and laboratory. He has succeeded 
in curing animals almost dead of the 
poisoning by infusing into their veins the 
defibrinated blood of an unaffected’animal 
of the same kind. Veterinarians will be 
interested in acquainting themselves with 
the results of the expert’s investigations.— 
A. S. A., Wis. 


GADFLY PREVENTION 


Blind staggers in sheep are caused by 
the grub of the gadfly. This grub is de- 
posited on the nostril of the sheep and 
works its way up into a sinus. Preven- 
— is the only easy way to fight the 


Smear tar every ten days, oftener if 
necessary, along the sides of a salt trough 
four inches wide and four inches deep. 
The sheep will keep its nose smeared in 
this way and thus protect itself. The fly 
is active from July Ist to September Ist. 


WATER THAT WILL CARRY ITSELF 

Continued from page 10 
is built flush with the top of the sides 
from the form lumber which may be 
removed in 36 to 48 hours, but this false 
floor must be well built as it will have to 
support the entire weight of the top until 
the concrete sets. A man hole about 18 
inches square is left in one corner to per- 
mit one to enter and to permit the removal 
of the form lumber without sawing it into 
short lengths. 

The reinforcing is next laid in place. It 
consists of eight pieces of one-quarter- 
inch reinforcing steel laid lengthwise of 
the tank and 22 pieces laid crosswise. 
Where the steel cross, the pieces are wired 
together with baling wire and are raised 
on blocks to a distance of one and one- 
quarter inches above the false floor. The 
concrete is then run in place and allowed 
to set for a week before the forms are 
removed. We now have a watertight 
reservoir with a concrete roof reinforced 
with steel bars. This type of tank has the 
advantage of being permanent and of 
having great capacity without extreme 
depth. This is an advantage when there 
is a very slight elevation on which to 
locate it. 











Figure 3 shows how a hydrant may be 
made wherever water is needed as at the 
hogyards, poultry yards, or at the horse 


tank. A one-inch branch is brought off 
from the main line to the desired location 
of the hydrant. A hydrant cock is screwed 
on as shown and a riser pipe brought above 
the surface of the ground where a “goose 
neck” fitting may be used. The shut-off 
rod may be made of three-eighth-inch 
rod or one-half-inch pipe, while the dirt 
may be held away from the hydrant cock 
by means of a few old bricks. It is well to 
dig a hole and fill it with gravel below this 
fitting so that drainage water may easily 
escape. It should be understood that when 
the hydrant is shut off a small hole opens 
up at the side of the hydrant cock which 
allows the water in the riser pipe to drain 
back to prevent freezing. 


In Figure 4 is shown the open pipe} 


trench with the pipe about to be lowered 
into it. Pipe trenches are usually dug in 
the late summer or fall when the ground 
is very hard and consequently they should 
be made as narrow as possible. This may 
best be done with a tile spade with which 
ditches four feet deep can be dug having 
atop width of not more than eighteen 
inches. The work of digging can be light- 
ened considerably if a shallow trench is dug 
first and filled with water. This will sink 
down into the sub-soil and cause it to 
dig much easier. By means of augers or 
pipe pushers much digging can be saved. 
A length of trench 16 to 20 feet long may 
be made and the pipe pushed thru to the 
next section of the trench without dis- 
turbing the top soil. In loose clay soils, 
such as the loess sections of lowa and Ne- 
braska, pipe may actually be pushed by 
hand if the trench is made a httle wider 
than above specified to permit several 
men to work. The section of pipe is used 
after the manner of a battering ram and it 
is surprising what progress can be made 
in shoving it distances up to thirty feet. 

In laying a long section of pipe into the 
open trench, posts or similar pieces of 
timber should be laid across at intervals 
of 16 to 20 feet. Two hundred to 300 feet 
of pipe are screwed together on top of the 
ground and rolled onto the posts. Begin- 
ning at one end the posts are removed and 
pipe lowered into place after which it may 
be screwed to the line which has been 
previously laid. Pipe threads should be 
treated with regular pipe compound or a 
mixture of white lead and oil so that no 
leakage will occur and so that the joints 
may be unscrewed if it should ever be 
necessary to do so. Water pipes are placed 
at sufficient depths beneath the surface 
of the ground to prevent freezing. In the 
southern states they may be laid as shallow 
as one foot while in Nebraska, Iowa, Illi- 
nois and Ohio depths of 4% to 5 feet may 
be necessary. It is very important that 
the dirt be placed back over the pipes very 
solidly. Otherwise, there will be settling 
which may result in cavities being formed 
which allow cold air from the surface to 
come in contact with the pipes freezin 
the water in them. A frozen and burs 
pipe line in the dead of winter is about the 
most exasperating experience which can 
happen. 

It is a mistake te depend upon the aver- 
age farm water system for very much fire 
protection. In the first place, the pressure 
and the volume of water available are in- 
sufficient to be of any consequence, and in 
the second place the farmer seldom has 
lengths of hose suitable to reach various 
parts of the buildings. In order to be 
effective for fire fighting two or three-inch 
pipe would have to be used thru the sys- 
tem and a pressure of 40 or 50 pounds per 
square inch maintained. Even tho these 
specifications were met, there is still a 
chance that the hose might be misplaced 
or out of condition when a fire occurred. 
Che small fire extinguisher is more effec- 
tive when a fire is starting than is a small 
stream of water and the fire extinguishers 
can be hung around in places where fires 
are more liable to occur. 










F you want 
to make 
$100 a week, 
write to meat 
|once. You won’t have to invest a cent 
| of capital. You don’t need experience. 
Your earnings will start immediately. 
You can clear from $10 to $20 a day 
| your very first days. You can enjoy an 
| icome of $5000 a year for the easiest 
work you ever did. And in addition to 
this big money, you can get a Hudson 
Super-Six Coach absolutely FREE. 


Look at These Earnings 


L. C. Van Allen, of Illinois, says he 
averages more than $100 a week. Mrs. 
G. H. Michelson, of Nebr., cleared $16 
in a single afternoon. Edgar Morris, 
of Ohio, made $210 the very first two 
weeks. And right now I am offering 
you a chance to make this big money 
for yourself. 








I want men and women to represent 
us who know a real proposition when 
they see it, who are ambitious to make 
big money, who would like to become 
the most successful person in their com- 
munity. If you act quick, this wonder- 
ful opportunity is yours. Then, if you 
will simply follow a few instructions, 
you will find it easy to make $100 a 
week, or even more. 


Amazing Profits Wait- 
ing for You - 


We are the largest and most success- 
ful company of our kind in the world. 
We have been in business for eighteen 
years. We have hundreds of thousands 
of customers in every part of the coun- 
try. But ZANOL Products are never 
sold in stores. Instead, we appoint an 
authorized representative in every com- 
munity to represent us and handle all 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


If you want to make 


(2) 9100 @ Week. 
and get aHudsonCoach 
this is Your chance 





Hudson Coach FREE! 


We want you to realize that this is a high- 
grade proposition. We want to help you 
in every way to make large profits and 
we offer to provide a new Hudson Super- 
Six Coach without any expense to you 
whatever. Just write for our proposition, 
Mail the coupon for details of the plan 
that will give you this handsome closed 
car without expense and an income of 
$100 a week, or more. 




















of our business with our customers. 
For doing this easy, pleasant, dignified 
work, our representatives made over a 


million and a half dollars last year. 
This year they will make two million 
dollars. And if you will accept my 


offer now, you can get your share of 
these tremendous profits. 


7 ’ 
our in tarts 


& 


immediate 


You can begin to enjoy a big income 
immediately. I furnish you with a 
complete equipment for doing busi- 
ness, absolutely FREE. I tell you ex- 
actly what to do. I tell you where to 
go and what to say, and how to make 
money. John Scotti, of New York, 
made $97 his second week. Mrs. K. R. 
Roof, of S. C., earned $50 the first 
week in spare time. Henry Albers, of 
Ohio, has made as much as $125 a 
week, and even $47 in a single day. 
Christopher Vaughn netted $125 in one 
week. And there isn’t a reason in the 
world why you can’t do as well, or bet- 
ter, than any of these representatives. 


Get the Facts Today 


Just send me your name and I will tell 
you how to get started in this wonder- 
ful money-making business. I will give 
you all the details. I will show you 
how you can make $100 a week, and 
even in your spare time $8 te $10 a 
day for a few hours’ work. And be- 
sides all that, I will show you how you 
can get your Hudson Coach absolutely 
free. I don’t want you to send me a 
cent. You risk nothing. Let me tell 
you about this marvelous opportunity. 
Let me prove to you that you can 
make $100 a week without working 
half as hard as you do right now. Mail 
the coupon today. 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 


President and General Manager 
Dept. 5512, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mail This NOW 


Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., | 
Dept. 5512, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





week as a ZANOL Representative. Send 
me all the facts about your money-making 


I want to know how I can earn $100 a | 
proposition, without cost or obligation. | 


PU » ow nids 646 0b60oege bUdORCé SSH OS | 
PORE. 5 is sdawccaevee o0064onsends | 


(Write Plainly) 
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Penn Figures For a Profit From His Cows 
Loafers May Be Found Even in the Good Herds 


By C. C. HEARNE 


in the Lincoln-St. Charles county cow test association 

for a two-year period, Sidney Penn, a Jersey breeder of 
Lincoln county, Missouri, increased the sales .from his herd 
during the second year by $163.98. At the same time he also 
cut the cost of production $99.45, thereby giving himself a net 
profit cf $263.43 for the second year’s membership. Penn has 
a small herd of choice Jerseys which he had been giving better 
than average care even previous to 1923. His farm, located in 
the upland section of Lincoln county in the trade area of St. 
Louis, is very similar to other farms in the county. The differ- 
ence on Penn’s farm was in the man himself. 

In 1923 Penn attended a dairy feeding meeting held at his 
community center. This was a meeting held by the county 
agent and a dairy specialist from the college of agriculture. The 
information presented at this meeting on the profitable feeding 
of dairy cows accompanied by records on the individual returns 
from each cow so impressed Penn that he became one of the 
charter members in the cow test association organized at 
that time. He entered his 
herd of ten cows. Before 


Urine the information at his disposal from membership 


of fat. He estimated that it would take twenty-five cows of the 
poorer type to make the same profit as ten of the good ones 
His concluding remark, ‘‘The test records are as necessary for 
the dairyman as a cash register is for the business man, Visa 
strong indictment of the farmer who continues to “shoot in the 
dark’’ even tho he may have the facts at hand. In this particular 
association the low producing cow has the case presented 
against her forcefully when she is compared with the high 
producing cow of the same association. 

The cow producing an average of 50 pounds of fat and 1,705 
pounds of milk per year caused her owner a loss of $4.53 when 
he took her board bill into consideration. This type of cow had 
a feed bill of 84.3 cents per pound of butterfat or $2.49 per 
hundredweight of milk charged against her. For every dollar 
of feed she produced 77 cents worth of product. On the other 
hand, the animal giving 300 pounds of fat and 7, 168 pounds of 
milk did so at a profit of $88.13. Her board cost 23.6 cents pel 
pound of fat or 99 cents per hundredweight of milk. 

It so happens that the dairymen of this section of Missouri 

are not able to pick out the 
good animal by looking her 





entering the association he had 
endeavored to keep the non- 
producers in his herd to the 
minimum, but only a few 
months of accurate testing un- 
earthed several animals that 
were not paying for their 
board. He had been feeding a 
ration of corn fodder and 
mixed clover and timothy hay 
for the roughage with a con- 
centrate feed of corn and cob- 
meal and a commercial feed 
preparation. After changing this 
ration to one with the same 
roughage, but with a 3-2-1 (3 
parts of corn and cobmeal, 2 
parts bran, and | part linseed 
oilmeal) mixture for the con- 
centrated part of the ration, 
Penn fed his herd according to 
the records of the individual 
animals. 

Penn studied the figures on 
his cows from month to month 
and then followed the informa- 
tion that they brought to his 
attention. During the first 
year of membership in the as- 
sociation he found that a hun- 
dred pounds of milk cost him 
$1.18 to produce. At the end 
of 1923-24 cow test association 
year several cows were sold as unprofitable. With the reduced 
herd and better feeding methods, the average production of 
milk per cow was increased in the second year (1924-25) from 
5,589 pounds to 6,500 and at the same time the fat produced 
was boosted from 252 pounds per cow to 300. The cost of this 
increased production per cow had decreased by 17 cents a 
hundred. The feed bill was $99.45 less than for 1923-24. 

The reduced herd, producing 911 pounds of milk per cow 
more than the larger Rood of the previous year, increased the 
returns $163.98. This profit added to the decreased cost of 
production of $99.45, returned Penn in 1924-25 a net profit of 
$263.43 or $5 for every dollar spent on membership in the test 
association. The association had shown Penn the way to bigger 
returns by revealing what each cow in his herd was doing in 
return for the feed she consumed. 

H. A. Reckamp, another member of this association, summed 
up the whole matter recently of knowing what a herd is doing 
in the way of production and then using this information as a 
basis for conducting his business. Reckamp said in part: ‘By 
joining the association I was able to reduce my feed bill from 
$45 per month to $29.42.” He further stated that he had found 
one cow that he had thought to be one of his best to be unprofit- 
able. He sold her for $50 and put $55 more with it to buy a good 
cow. Within the next year this good cow had paid a profit 
above feed cost of $113. 

He also compared two other cows of his herd. One produced 
6,000 pounds of milk and 175 pounds of fat making $46 above 
feed cost. The other animal, during the same period, had pro- 
duced 9,000 pounds of milk and 300 pounds of butterfat with a 
profit of $115. With the first cow $1.03 worth of feed was re- 
quired for each 100 pounds of milk or a 28!4-cent feed cost for 
each pound of fat. The second cow required a feed bill of only 
70 cents per 100 pounds of milk and 1814 cents for each pound 








over. At the Lincoln county 
fair in the fall of 1925, they 
were given the opportunity of 
trying to do so thru a dairy 
guessing contest staged with 
two Jerseys from the herd of 
Sid Penn. Two hundred 
seventy guesses were made on 
the two cows as to their pro- 
duction. Less than ten percent 
approached the correct figures. 
The last two days of the fair 
the actual production figures 
were posted together with 
Penn’s herd book. 

The work of this association 
in presenting the matter of 
good business in dairy farming 
has resulted in 85 boarder 
cows going to the _ block. 
Thirty-three rations have been 
improved and one new silo has 
been built. Six purebred sires 
with production records well 
sprinkled thru their pedigrees 
have entered the herds of the 
members. 

The members of this associa- 
tion, as exemplified by Penn 
and Reckamp, have learned 
the lesson of using the facts 
at their command to increase 
farm income by reducing the 
cost of production. “For every dollar I have invested in the 
cow testing association I have received in return thirty-one 
dollars,’ said A. C. Renne, a Jackson county dairyman, at 
dairy record demonstration meetings held in that county. 
This enormous return is due to the fact that the cost and 
production records kept in Renne’s herd by the association 
enabled him to weed out the unprofitable cows so that he now 

ets about as much milk from fifty-five cows as he formerly got 
rom ninety-two. 

Renne itemized his annual savings due to the weeding out of 
his thirty-seven poorest cows as follows: feed saved, $5,313; 
labor saved (one full-time hand), $1,080; a total of $6,393. 

The average feed cost per quart of milk in the cow testing 
association was 4.4 cents per quart, according to Ira Drymon, 
county extension agent. This does not include labor and 
delivery cost, but these are the same regardless of feed cost. 





yet there are some cows in Jackson county that require 

$6.94 worth of feed to produce 100 pounds of milk—and 
that is 12 cents a quart. Feeding these low producing cows and 
selling their milk at 10 cents a quart is no better business than 
buying milk from a neighbor at 12 cents a quart and in turn 
selling it again for 10 cents. 

Within a week after Howard Harper took charge of the Miller- 
Morgan-Benton cow testing association, he had detected four 
separators which, because of improper adjustments, were caus- 
ing losses to the owners. One was losing $1.22 per month, an- 
other $2.68, another $3.22 and the fourth $17.40 per month. 
This is just one of dozens of ways that a cow testing association 
helps the members. 

ae the milk cow need special mineral feeds? This question 
is frequently met by the testers 


If the cows receive legume hay— (Continued on page 69 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


What will your car be worth “hen? 
-« Or in fwo years?-- Or in five? 


Important questions, these—but they create no 
worry, no uncertainty for the owner of a Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car. 


90 per cent of the 1,600,000 Dodge Brothers 
Motor Cars still in service— 


Owners enjoying six, eight and even ten years 
of faithful performance! Mileage running into 
six figures a common occurence— 


Depreciation costs so low you seek in vain for a 
parallel— 


Resale values unusually high, yet an eager mar- 
ket to absorb them—- 


Upkeep costs so nominal that it would be diffi- 
cult to find records to match them 


A greater percentage of costly Chrome Vana- 
dium Steel and drop forgings than in any other 
car in the world, regardless of price— 


In a word—Long Life—a phrase internationally 
associated with Dodge Brothers name. 


Touring Car $795—Coupe $845—Sedan $895 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Donose BrotTHers Inc DEetTrRoirT 


Donvce Brotwers (CANADA) Limited 
TORONT oOo ONTARIO 


Dopse BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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Hyatt Roller Bearing Co, 


assures more water 


Mark Well 


Tidak When most needed 


YATT roller bearings breeze—you have water 
reduce windmill fric- when you need it most. 
tion so greatlythatas much  Hyatt-equipped windmills 
as 23% more water is now are identified by the 
pumped. They make it pos- Hyatt mark*% Make it your 
sible to pump in the lightest guide when buying. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Pittsburgh Worcester Philadelphia Cleveland Charlotte 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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KEEPS HIS CALVES GROWING 

R. S. Smith of Champaign county, 

Ohio, is a firm believer in the principle 
of keeping the calves growing from the 
start. This Smith is a young man whois the 
working partner with his father in the 
firm of Earl Smith and Son. They have 
bred and developed a herd of high pro- 
ducing Jerseys and have sold many that 
have made good in other herds. 

Plain and practical methods are the 
characteristics of Smith’s plan. At the 
time I visited his herd there was a day-old 
calf in a box stall with its dam. I asked 
how long he would allow this youngster 
to nurse its mother. ‘“Today will be the 
last day it will nurse. Tomorrow I'll start 
it on whole milk from a pail. That is the 
plan we follow, one day with the dam and 
then switch to whole milk,” he replied. 

The reasons he gave for weaning from 
the dam at so early an age were that it is 
much easier to teach the calf to drink 
while it is extremely young and that it is 
better for the mother. She will worry and 
fret less and more quickly settle down to 
the business of producing. For the first 
feedings and continuing until the calf is 
a week or sc in age, he feeds the calf milk 
from its own mot 

‘Don’t overfeed,” isa point'which Smith 
emphasizes very strictly. He says, “Our 
modern cows have been selected and de- 
veloped for high production to such an 
extent that one good cow is capable of 
producing enough milk to feed several 
caieak This tempts us strongly to feed 
too much milk. To guard against that, 
we have established a rule of not giving a 
calf more than three pounds of sweet milk 
at each of the two daily feedings.” 

Smith’s calves begin to nibble at alfalfa 
hay by the time they are about two weeks 
of age. He puts a handful of shelled corn 
before them in a feed box and they are 
eating of this by the time they are a month 
old. It is his opinion that it is splendid 
for the calf to have learned to eat corn 
by the time the change is made from whole 





SUCC 
each time they are used. Thus there is no 
opportunity for germs of any sort to be 
harbored in the feeding vessels. The stalls 
are kept clean. 

The bedding is thrown out and fresh 
straw put in every few days. The calf 
stalls are well lighted because sunshine is 
a disinfectant and because it is an aid in 
getting the stalls cleaned out. Once in a 
while some lime is spread over the floor 
or some disinfectant sprayed on. How- 
ever, it is cleanliness that he depends 
upon mainly for sanitation. 

When the weather permits, the calves 
run in open lot or pasture. This gives them 
opportunity to exercise and to get the 
benefit of direct sunshine. Also, if there is 
green grass available, they get a goodly 
portion of their feed direct from the pas- 
ture. 

It is always his plan to group his calves 
according to age and allow only those of 
about the same size and age to run to- 
gether. Even with that precaution, he 
puts the calves into separate feeding stalls 
when he gives them their milk. This pre- 
vents one calf from robbing another and 
enables him to feed each one just the 
amount it needs.—H. E. M., ind 





VALUE OF TESTING 


The possibilities of a good purebred 
dairy cow are well demonstrated by an 
animal belonging to Carl Siebel, Jones 
county, Iowa, farmer. “Keller,” as the 
cow is called, made a profit over feed 
costs of $185.45 last year, soa dairy 
products only. When the $50 paid for her 
young calf is included, the total profit 
amounts to $235.46. The cow ate $100 
worth of feed. 

Siebel had an average production in 
his herd last year of 358.4 pounds of 
butterfat and 10,866 pounds of milk. The 
cows averaged a profit of $105.95 over 
and above a feed cost of $69.55. Siebel 
knows what his cows are doing because 
he is a member of the Anamosa cow test 
association and has a record of each 
individual in the herd. 

A year ago Siebel made up his mind to 
sell all his cattle and buy a dairy herd. He 
selected nine head from a load brought in 








Calves must be kept growing from the start 


milk to skimmilk. It is his thought that 
corn contains a rather large proportion 
of fat and starchy materials which go a 
long way toward substituting for the 
butterfat that is removed when the milk 
is run thru the separator. Corn is appe- 
tizing and, to Smith, one of the most im- 
portant principles in feeding calves is to 
have feeds that the youngsters like. 

The change from whole milk to skim- 
milk is made when the calf is about four 
weeks of age. This is accomplished gradu- 
ally by replacing a larger and larger pro- 
portion of the fresh milk with warm milk 
direct from the separator. 

“Keep everything clean and there is not 
likely to be any trouble with the ailments 
of which we so frequently hear,” said 
Smith. Cleanliness in caring for the calves 
on this farm begins with the milk pail and 
no one can say where it ends. Perhaps it 
never ends. The pails from which the 
calves are fed are cleansed and scalded 


by a neighboring firm. One more cow 
purchased from a local herd brought the 
total up to ten. 

Siebel did not stop with getting a good 
collection of foundation stock but joined 
the cow test association. After a year’s 
testing he is firmly convinced of the value 
of this move for any farmer who expects 
to make a business of dairying.—Mrs. 
J. C. C., Iowa. 


NEARLY SOLD HIS BEST COW 

A lot of interest has centered around 
Pride, the cow known in Clayton and 
Delaware counties, Iowa, as “‘the cow 
saved from the block by a cow test asso- 
ciation.” Pride is a seven-year-old grade 
Holstein owned by J. E. Hansel. Last 
winter this cow made a record of more 
than 100 pounds of butterfat on three 
milkings daily. 

Pride was outstanding from the start 
as a milk producer, But she never gave 
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over sixty pounds of milk per day, and 
went dry in seven months. The fact that 
she went dry so early caused her owner to 
offer her for sale at $50 but as luck would 
have it, nobody would pay that for her 
for beef purposes and she was left on his 
hands. 

She freshened December 12, 1924, and 
the testing year closed August 31, 1925 
In these 268 days she produced 17,895 
pounds of milk with an average test of 
3.4 percent or 610.3 pounds of butterfat. 
She was high cow in the association for 
three months in succession, her record for 
January, February and Mare h totaling 
7,441 pounds of milk and 247 pounds of 
fat with 2,858 pounds of milk and 102.9 
pounds of fat for her high month, which 
was January, 1925 

Her feed record for the 
months shows that she 


entire twelve 
is charged with 

















This is Pride 


7,833 pounds of corn silage, 3,475 pounds 
of clover hay, 193 days of pasture, 1,921 
pounds of corn and cobmeal, 2,015 pounds 
of ground oats, 920 pounds ‘of wheat bran 
and 920 pounds of linseed oilmeal. Her 
butterfat was sold at an average of 47 
cents per pound or a total of $287.36. 
Her feed cost was $158.69, of which was 
$103.59 for grain, thus leaving a total 
profit of $128.67—and this is the cow 
Hansel wanted to sell.—C. L. R., Iowa. 


STUDY THE MILK SHEETS 


I had almost decided to give up the 
weighing of the milk in my dairy herd 
because it took a few minutes extra each 
day and it was just a little inconvenient. 
Several times | hi ave been on the point of 
doing just this. And at one time I actually 
did. But I found that omitting this little 
extra bit did not pay. Not that the cows 

ave less milk—no, that wasn’t it exactly. 
t was the fact that my interest, the min- 
ute I stopped, began to lag.—W. H. F., 
Wis. 


PENN FIGURES FOR A PROFIT 
Continued from page 66 


alfalfa, clover, soybeans, or sweet clover— 
in winter, and are on good pasture in the 
summer, there is no danger of a lack of 
minerals, except perhaps with very heavy 
producers. If legume hays are not fed, 
and for very heavy producing herds, it is 
recommended that 2 to 4 pounds of 
steamed bonemeal, ground rock phosphate, 
finely ground limestone or wood ashes be 
fed with each 100 pounds of grain mixture. 

The storage of a reserve mineral supply 
takes place best when the cow is on grass, 
and, “it minerals are needed, it is especially 
important that she secure them when on 
pasture. 


A whole family perished. The woman 
poured kerosene upon live coals in the 
cookstove. 


Those interested in organizing Jersey 
calf clubs can get some good suggestions 
from a new bulletin, Jersey Calf Clubs. It 
will be sent free upon request to the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 
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BIG PROFITS FROM SMALL FARM 


‘THE cow testing association,” says M, 
C. Kline of Dakota county, Minnesota 
‘thas set me on a systematic feeding and 
weeding campaign and also nearly doubled 
my net earnings. Last year our herd made 
an average production of 459.4 pounds 
of butterfat per cow which was an in- 








Bess stood highest 


crease of over 87 pounds fat per cow and 
this increase was made with exactly 
the same cows both years.”’” Kline owns a 
small herd of grade and purebred Guern- 
syes. When Kline came to this farm in 
1910. he had been teaching normal train- 
ing. He found that on account of his 
health it would be necessary for him to 
change to some occupation that would en- 
able him to be more out of doors. He 
gathered together a small milking herd 
and sold butterfat to the creamery and 
had a small farm milk route in the nearby 
town. In 1915 there came an pa ater § 
for him to furnish a railroad company wit 
a high quality milk at a fancy price for 
their dining car service. 

Three years ago the herd was started 
in a cow testing association. ‘“‘We found 
some poor testing cows after we started 
them” said .Kline. ‘We sold our first 
herd at the end of the first year’s testing 
and purchased some purebreds and some 
larger grades. The test of the milk, we 
found, is not always indicated by the color, 
especially in grade cows.” 

The second year the herd made an aver- 
age of 372 pounds of fat and the last year, 
solely thru more intelligent feeding and 
better care the average was raised to 459.4 
pounds of fat. The railroad now requires 
two-thirds of the total herd production. 
The total income from the sale of milk 
and fat for 1925 was $4,566.79. The total 
feed cost was $902.57. This figured out for 
Kline a feed cost per pound of butterfat 
of 20.7 cents and less than one dollar per 
hundred pounds of milk. 

Two silos on the farm, one 10x24 and 
the other 12x35 feet, afford enormous 
quantities of corn, soybean and sunflower 
silage for summer as well as winter feed- 
ing. When asked about the use of sun- 
flowers in addition to the corn, Kline said, 
“We get tremendous yields from the use 
of sunflowers along with the corn and the 
cows seem to like the mixture equally as 
well as the corn silage or the corn and 
beans. My regular ensilage crops consist 
of four parts Minnesota Ideal corn, one 
part Giant Russian sunflowers and two 
parts soybeans by measure.” 

Pointing to a small tract near the silos, 
he said, ‘‘ | have had corn on this one piece 
of ground for four years and this mixture 
for three years. The tonnage has been in- 
creased considerably over corn alone by 
using the mixture. We have light soil but 
have fertilized heavily with barnyard 
manure every year. ‘The sixth year our 
tonnage was close to twenty per acre. As 
to growth, the corn does not seem to be 
damaged by the sunflowers or the soy- 
beans. 

“Our experience has taught us to plant 
corn separately from the sunflowers on 
very rich soil as sunflowers grow too tall 
to cut well with corn. Some of the sun- 
flowers were eighteen feet tall. One acre 
yielded over 25 tons. This acre of ground 
was near a creek and had beets and pota- 
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toes on it the year before and was fertile.” 

Kline has a milking herd of 10 to 12 
cows and the small farm raises practically 
all of the roughage for the herd—the 
silage mixture and alfalfa hay. The cows 
are fed from 30 to 40 pounds of the silage 
a day the year around. The grain mixture, 
fed according to the individual production 
of the cows, consists of four parts of 
ground oats, two parts ground corn and 
cob, one part corn gluten feed, one part 
linseed oilmeal and one part bran, with a 
little ground flax. He also puts one-half 
pound of molasses in the manger once a 
ng after feeding. 

_ he present plan of Kline is to work 
into purebreds exclusively and the success 
he has made of his present herd should 
insure him a position as a real breeder of 
ee He now has at the head of his 

erd a young son of Goldfinder of Edge- 
wood out of a dam with 574 pounds of fat 
and 11,141 pounds of milk in a year. He 
is the fourth purebred sire that has been 
used in the herd. 

The Kline herd was represented last 
fall at the National Dairy Show by two 
high producing cows that were good 
enough individually to place third and 
seventh in the open classes. One of them 
named Bess was the highest record grade 
Guernsey cow at the show and attracted 
considerable attention thru her unusual 
record of 567 pounds of butterfat in 320 
days, showing the value of her product to 
be $680.32, with a total feed cost of only 
$113.72, making a profit for her owner over 
the cost of feed of $566.60. 

In spite of the fact that Kline has an 
unusual market for his product, he can 
show other dairymen with small herds and 
limited acreage what can be done in the 
way of economical production in dairying 
by means of tasehdl leniing and handling 
of the herd; and by obtaining large pro- 
duction of roughage that will at the same 
time, with the help of generous manuring, 
retain the fertility of the farm.—F. C. 
Barney, lowa. 


MINERALS ARE NEEDED 


The importance of minerals for dairy 
cattle is very generally appreciated. There 
is, however, still some question regarding 
the best method of administering them. 














This heifer received a complex mineral feed 


Shall it be in the form of a few simple ma- 
terials or in complex mixtures containing 
a considerable variety? 

At the Michigan agricultural college 
O. E. Reed and C. F. Huffman and their 
associates have been trying to answer this 
question. They recognize the general need 
of salt, lime and phosphorus, with a trace 
of iodine in territories where goiter and 
other iodine deficiency conditions occur. 
A number of heifers have been raised both 
on complex mixtures and on simple sup- 
»lements such as bone flour. Some of these 
heifers are now in milk. 

The difference between the two lots is 
remarkable. The heifers fed complex 
mixtures containing various quantities of 
glaubers salts, copperas, sulfur, etc., are 
smaller and much inferior in condition to 
those getting bone flour only. The investi- 
gators believe that some ingredients in 
such mixtures fail to do any good and 
actually are harmful as has been shown 
in this test. 
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For growing or milking cattle receiving 
alfalfa hay and little or no grain, a mix- 
ture of 200 pounds bonemeal and 10) 
pounds of salt is recommended. Cows that 
are milking heavily on a liberal grain ra- 
tion, silage and alfalfa hay do well on a 
mixture of 100 pounds bonemeal or bone 
flour, 100 pounds finely ground limestone 
and 100 pounds of salt. Add three pounds 
of this mixture to 100 pounds of grain. 
Growing or milking cattle getting 
poor quality of roughage with a liberal! 
allowance of grain and corn silage need 
more mineral. The mixture is 150 pounds 
of bone flour, 150 pounds ground lime- 
stone and 100 pounds of salt. Add four 
pounds to each 100 pounds of grain. 
Cattle on pasture and receiving rough- 
age low in lime with little or no grain may 
be fed 300 pounds of bonemeal and 10 
pounds of salt. Allow free access to this 
mixture at all times. On farms where 


goiter is prevalent, Reed and Huffman 











Steamed bonemeal furnished minerals to 
this heifer 


recommend one-tenth pound daily of 
finely powdered potassium or sodium 
iodide be added to the above mixtures. 

The best use is made of these minerals 
if the animal gets a certain vitamin that 
aids in utilization. This is found in cod- 
liver oil, green feeds and properly cured 
hay. Sunlight is also an aid. Codliver oil 
is too expensive except in case straw must 
be used for roughage. Animals that get 
stiff in the joints from eating low grade 
roughage are benefited by codliver oil and 
bonemeal. 

Minerals are needed for proper repro- 
duction and Dr. Meigs has reported a 
decrease in breeding troubles on a ration 
of grain, silage and timothy hay when 
calcium carbonate (ground limestone) 
was added to the ration. ‘‘However, there 
is no evidence that contagious abortion 
can be prevented or cured by mineral feed- 
ing,” say Reed and Huffman. 


TESTING OUTFIT IS VALUABLE 


Before I purchased a second-hand Bab- 
cock milk and cream tester from the cream 
buyer, I thought it was almost a waste of 
time to test milk. But after I had made 
one test of the skimmed milk and found 
that our separator was wasting approxi- 
mately from eighty to cne hundred dol- 
lars worth of butterfat annually, I became 
interested. 

I had been keeping a record of the 
butterfat sold, the number of pounds, the 
test and the price, but I had no means of 
knowing if any one individual cow was 
earning a profit for us or only paying for 
her feed. Of course, we had made tests 
by measuring an equal amount of fresh 
milk and allowing the cream to rise and 
comparing the thickness of the cream. 
This was, we found, a very poor way of 


testing. 
After making several tests, I found we 
were keeping some cows that were hardly 


paying for their feed. By checking up on 
the separator occasionally, I saw the im- 
portance of keeping the separator level 
and keeping the bowl adjusted to the 
proper height and well balanced. 

Where it is impossible to join a cow 
testing association, I believe it is very 
important for every farmer who sells 
cream to own a tester.—P. A. 
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The companies named 
below deal with the 
public through agents 
only. You can easily 
get in touch with an 
agent in your locality. 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
Aetna Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Home Insurance Company, New York 
Great American Insurance Company 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 
National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 


American Insurance Company 


National Security Fire Insurance Co. 
American Central Insurance Company 


Continental Insurance Company 


Farm Insurance Committee 


Room 1029 
Insurance Exchange 
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Was What Last Year's 
Fire Losses Cost/ 


Even if you were lucky enough not to have a fire, you 


sacrificed your part of a pe 
million dollars for the yea 
this country. 


snalty that amounted to 150 
r on the 6 million farms of 


Who is to blame? Who can apply the remedy? Only 
the owners of farm property. 

You can help to reduce this loss by seeing that your 
chimneys and flues are correctly constructed; by prop- 
erly rodding your buildings; by guarding against 
sparks from threshers and other machinery; by prohib- 
iting smoking in barns; by not storing hay while it is 
damp; by keeping gasoline and oils in a separate 


building. 


In these and a dozen other ways you 
can assist in cutting the huge loss— 
decrease your own fire risks —and ul- 
timately lower the cost of insurance. 

Rates have to be based upon risks 
and hazards. The way to get cheaper 
insurance— and at the same time 
have good insurance—is to safeguard 
property. 

Legal Reserve is good insurance 
because it represents such widely dis- 
tributed activities on the part of the 
companies writing it that local fires 
and storms do not cripple them. It is 


Legal Reserve Insurance 


Fire and Lightning, Windstorm, Tornado, Cyclone 


good insurance because of the legal 
reserve which is kept intact to take 
care of losses. It is good imsusance 
because it carries the personal ser- 
vice of specialists who know how to 
give you adequate coverage, counsel 
with you regarding all matters per- 
taining to insurance, and help you in 
protecting your family and property 
against fire dangers. 

Our handbook on Fire Prevention, 
“Insurance Facts for the Farmer’— 
will help you in making your farm 
safer. Send for a free copy. 


c-p------------- 


Farm Insu 
Room 1029 


Handbook 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a complimentary copy of your 


rance Committee 
Insurance Exchange 


en Fire Prevention, “Insurance Facts 


























175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Qe 
Fs On 
The Farm 


Champions are known 
as the better spark plug 
—not only for passen- 
id ger cars and trucks but 
| for tractors and every 
type of stationary en- 
gine, 

For this reason, you 
will find, on two out 
of three farms, Cham- 
pions insuring depend- 
able operation of mo- 
tor driven farm equip- 
ment just as two out 
of three motorists the 
world over buy Cham- 
pions regularly to in- 
sure dependable car 
performance. 


Dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
render better service for a longer time. 
‘a But even Champions should be re- 
bes placed after 10,000 miles service. 
iF Power, speed and acceleration 
i: restored and their cost saved man’ 
pee | times over in less gas and o ow | 


Champion X— 
exclusively for 

ords—packed 
in the Red Box 


60 cents each 








































> Champion- 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box 


75 cents each. 
Set of $ 3 00 


Four 


Sef $450 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every E 






Toledo, Ohio 
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DEVELOPS PUREBRED HERD 
Nine years ago when John ape git 


had a member of the dairy staff of Iowa 
state college select three purebred Guern- 
sey calves, three to nine months old, from 
the best jherds in Wisconsin and shipped 
them to his Linn county farm, they werea 
curiosity. He paid a big price for them 
and they looked so small compared to the 
beef cattle raised by his neighbors, that 
they called the Guernseys ‘‘Dougherty’s 
Watch Charms.”’ 

They were referred to as the cattle with 
“family trees’’ and in fact there was royal 
blood in their veins. Princess May of the 
Hunguette IV, May Rilma and Murne 
Cowan appeared in the pedigrees. 

The calves grew and waxed fat on this 
cornbelt farm that was noted for its seed 
corn and now the offspring from these 
watch charms have gone to many farms 
in all parts of the country. There are 
thirty head in the herd now and no addi- 
tional female stock has ever been pur- 
chased. Dougherty prefers to buy his 
bulls as calves and,then he can raise them 
after his own fashion. 

The cream is sold and the skimmilk fed 
to calves, chickens and pigs. Last year 
when oats were worth 57 cents a bushel, 
they were fed to the Guernseys at a profit. 
The oats and corn are ground at home. 
The cob is ground with the corn. Linseed 
oilmeal is added to the ground corn and 
oats. He does not have a silo but uses 
clover hay for roughage. Whez bran is 
cheap it is added to the ration. 

A field of soybeans is planted each 
spring to use as green feed when the 

asture gets short in the summer. The 

ogs, which are bacon type, are all raised 
by the McLean system and are ready for 
the early market. They are farrowed in 
individual A-type houses out in the pas- 
ture. They have been cared for in this 
manner for the last ten years and are 
never set back by disease. They are also 
fed ground corn and oats and a little 
linseed oilmeal is added to the brood sows’ 
ration. A field is sowed to oats, rape and 
soybeans for the hogs. This is hogged 
down, the hogs being turned in when the 
oats are in the soft dough stage and then 
marketed from this field in the early fall. 
—V. W. M.., Iowa. 


OPEN SHED FOR COWS 


“To stable the cows only at milking 
time saves a lot of work,” said G. E. 
Augenstein, Marion county, Ohio. He is 
recognized in his community as a man 
who gets a great deal of work done in an 
apparently easy manner. He is the kind of 
man who seems to always have his work 
done and who has time for everything. 

It was a bitter cold day when I stopped 
at the Augenstein farm. We went to the 
big barn in a section of which there were 
a sufficient number of stalls and stanchions 
for as many cows as his herd contained at 
that time. The floor was of concrete. There 
were gutters anil a wide alley between the 
two rows of stalls. Evidently, the original 
plan had been to keep the herd stabled. 

After we had viewed the stalls and the 
section of the barn in which they were 
located, we went to the big shed. The 
cows were eating alfalfa hay from a rack. 
They appeared to be contented and were 
as well filled as one would expect in mild 
weather and on an abundance of feed. 

“In providing an open shed for the 
cows, I made use of an old tumble-down 
barn that I had not been using for any 
purpose,” said Augenstein. “I had it 
moved up against my cowbarn. I removed 
the south wall up to a height of twelve 
feet. I also stopped the cracks in the 
south and in the west walls. The north 
end was against the main barn. When win- 
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Get more out of 





Plenty of current for your churning, feed- 
grinding, pumping, house lighting, when 
you equip your plant with Universal Nu- 
Seal batteries, 


Less care 
They're easier to care for, require less fre- 


quent filling, can be depended upon at all 
times to givean abundance of lively, power- 


ful current. 
Long life 


Thick, long-lasting plates built from the 
finest materials we can buy. Transparent 
glass cells, sealed in the way we originated. 
Plenty of sediment space. A type to replace 
any make on the market. 


We'll take old batteries 


Generous trade-in] allowance on your old 
set that makes new set cost less. Get our 
price and— 


Battery guide FREE ! 


Big free book that tells you all about how 

to care for all farm light, radio and auto 

batteries. Send for copy today —free. ] 

UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
3432 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


UNIVERSAL 

















BATTERIES 
down after 


ED ie 


Complete, portable milk- % 
er; no pipe lines, no pul- 
sator, no pails. So simple, 
so ultra-simple, so easy to 
clean. Wheel it arou 
like aw ! 













a month 
for 10 months! 
Choice of Gas 
Foe S oe Ka ie 
tric motor; also ce 


a hand machine, 

New Milker 
Astounding rock-bottom price—because it’s so 
simple. Milks 2 or 3 cows at once vight into your 
own shipping can. No extra pails to handle and 


to wash. And the dest milker for you and for 
your cows just because it’s so simple. 


Write at once for our free 


Book on Milking! 


Burton Page Co. $09,"ors® soon tie 


Farmer Agents Wanted! 


No canvassing—just demonstrate the milker 
on your farm, Write for full details. 





TRIAL OFFER free eniarzement 25¢ silver. 


Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 0, Waterloo, lowa 














ter came, I filled the racks with hay and 
spread a thick layer of straw over the 
entire floor space. 

“T spread the straw directly from a 
large load and was able to put out, at one 
operation, enough bedding to last for two 
weeks or more instead of spreading the 
bedding every day, as had been necessary 
when the cows were stabled. This first 
operation gave me my first big apprecia- 
tion of the stalin ee fone te It saved 
work for me and that was one of the 
objects I was seeking. 

“The open shed has surely proved to be 
a labor saver. I have been able to put in 
the hay and bedding at odd times and 
upon days when such jobs would fit in 
best with my other work. The same is 
true of cleaning out. I simply take the 
spreader and make a job of it. 

“T think the cows like he open shed 
better. They hunt around for a clean 
place to lie down. I am suge they are 
much cleaner than they were when I kept 
them stabled all the time. This is another 
factor that saves work, for I do not have 
to spend so much time brushing and wash- 
ing before I do the milking. The cows 
keep up in condition just as well and I am 
sure that they do not slacken in their milk 
flow any more when the weather changes 
than was the case when they were kept 
in the barn all the time. 

“T have used the open-shed method for 
ten years and would not think of going 
back to the other plan. It fits in better 
with all the other work I have in running 
a general farm.’’—H. E. M.., Ind. 


A DOSE OF COWS AND CLOVER 


When the old, rundown Brooks home- 
stead in Webster county, Missouri, was 
turned over to the third generation, two 
young men, C. W. and H. N., they de- 
bated whether to stay with it or go to 
town where good jobs awaited them. The 
farm, once rich and fertile, had been 
drained by grain cropping. It had creased 
to be a money-making proposition. It 
looked more like a liability than an asset. 
But they stayed. 

Knowledge of better farming methods 
which they had learned at school influ- 
enced their decision. They determined to 
farm with livestock and a rotation of 
crops—with emphasis placed on clover. 
The rotation is corn, wheat and clover. 
The corn is taken off for the two silos and 
by harrowing the ground, wheat is drilled 
in the cornfield. Clover is sowed in the 
early spring on the wheat, the wheat-drill 
grass seeding attachment being used in 
preference to broadcasting by hand on 
snow. 

A herd of grade Jerseys and a registered 
bull was purchased and for fifteen a a 
grading-up program has been followed. 
There are four generations of cows giving 
milk in the present herd, each showing 
a step in the right direction. Money has 
not been spared in securing the right 
bulls, they having been purchased from 
the best Bre em in the United States. 
“One of the best grade herds in the 
Middle West,” a dairy authority told me. 
They cull out cows and heifers that do not 
come up to their standard and the average 
production has steadily increased. 

“IT know of hundreds of farms going 
just the road ours was,” said H. N. 
Brooks, ‘‘—downhill, with the sons becom- 
ing discouraged with farming. I would 
prescribe in such cases a right-about-face 
with a liberal dose of cows and clover.” — 
Clifford Farmer, Missouri. 


Dairy Calf Care and Management. 
Extension circular 622, University of 


Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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Good Fences are Paying 
Propositions from the Five 
Standpoints of ECONOMY, 
SERVICE, PROTECTION, 
APPEARANCE and GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP. 


1. ECONOMY 


A—A good fence is a per- 
manent fence; a permanent 
fence is a paying investment 
by: 1. Increasing the perma- 
nent and market value of the 
farm. 2. Helping to insure 
and increase credit with the 
town’s business men. 3. Sub- 


cessful. 


the greater cost of delayed 





“The Advantages of a Well 
Fenced Farm” wy. cariyie Engen 


contracting contagious abor- 
tion, tuberculosis and cholera. 
3. Horses from wire cuts and 
other injuries often received 
while fighting over old fences 
with other horses. 4. Live- 
stock from wandering into 
openditches and wells. 5. Men 
and animals from infections 
due to wire cuts from rusty 
wires. Good wire is rust-proof 
foryears. 6. Livestock, if wire 
is properly grounded, against 
thunderbolts. 7. Poultry from 
weasels, skunks and other 
enemies. 8. Livestock from 


stantiating the idea that the 5 00 00 overfeeding in green corn- 
owner is progressive and suc- ” ; 


x. oe. Engen, farmer, 
B estbrook, Minn., won 
h = gent fetes apg $500.00 in cash for this First : ‘ 
thrift on the part of the Prize story in ihe Keystone liabit of eating poultry. 
owner by: 1. Making more Sioa & Wire Lembon’'s 
Son ; rize Essay Con- 
ney, Po - 2. ae test. Write for free booklet 
Ones a coy oo a i re- telling who the other prize orchards, gardens, berry 
placing poor tences. . LOW= winners were and reprints of 
ering depreciation. 4. Saving 52me of their stories en eee 


fields, clover or other places, 
resulting in sickness or death. 
9. Hogs against getting the 


B—The well-kept fence 
protects the windbreaks, 


shrubbery from the farm 





- 


animals. 





fencing. 5. Standing up and 
looking better and remaining stockproof 
for many years. 6. Eliminating possibili- 
ties for lawsuits caused by loose animals 
on highways and neighbors’ premises. 
C—A good fence is a time-saver be- 
cause: 1. No time is wasted hunting for 
lost farm animals. 2. Or notifying a neigh- 
bor that his cattle are in your field, help- 
ing him chase them out and repairing 
fences. 3. Well-planned barnyard fences 
keep the cows near home at night, saving 
time in the morning. 
2. SERVICE 

A—A “horse-high, bull-strong and pig- 
tight” fence is the best “hired man” a 
farmer can have because: 1. It saves 
time and effort caring for the livestock. 
2. It is possible to properly rotate crops 
and pastures and distribute fertilizer evenly 
over the farm. 3. Livestock can utilize 
what might otherwise be wasted feed in 
cornfields and meadows in the winter and 
spring. 4. Little pigs need fresh lots so 
they may not pick up worms or parasites ; 
poultry runs should also be alternated. 
B—With good fences cornfields can be 
“hogged down.” 1. Cost of husking, ele- 
vating and shelling corn is saved. 2. No 
time and effort spent each day slopping 
the hogs. 
C—A farm uniformly fenced with distinc- 
tive wire (such as the “RED STRAND”) 
and painted posts will give it a ““Trade- 
mark’’ and business-like appearance. 

3. PROTECTION 
A—A good fence is a farmer’s sentinel 
always “‘on the job” and guards: 1. Val- 
uable females from being bred to scrub 
males. 2. Livestock, by lessening danger of 


Sent FREE with farm fence catalog. 


3775 Industrial St., 


4. APPEARANCE 
A—A neat, well-built fence is part of 
the farmer’s “Show Window” advertis- 
ing. 1. It gives the farm an air of dig- 
nity, stability, beauty and pride. 2. The 
fields and livestock appear to better ad- 
vantage. 3. An ornamental lawn fence 
will “dress up” the farm home and add a 
welcome to visitors. 4. Fences give an air 
of distinction and individuality. 5. An all- 
steel fence permits burning of weeds along 
fence lines so snow will not gather and 
block the highways. 6. A good fence is a 
credit to both farm and highway. 7. It 
keeps the yards cleaner as straw, paper or 
cornstalks cannot blow from place to place. 
8. Well-defined driveways and paths or 
walks will prevent unsightly “short cuts” 
across grassy lawns. 
5. GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


A—SAFETY FIRST. A good fence: 
1. Keeps the vicious bull from breaking 
out and injuring strangers and children. 
2. Prevents loose animals from causing 
automobile accidents. 3. Keeps loose ani- 
mals off the railroad tracks. 4. Around 
the lawn makes a safe playground for 
little children. 


B—HONESTY. 1. A farmer is not honest 
who deliberately allows his livestock to 
feed on his neighbor’s haystacks and grain 
fields. 2. Good fences do away with dis- 
putes over ownership of stray stock. 


C—COURTESY. Good fences: 1. Foster 
respect for your property among the neigh- 
bors and vice versa. 2. Prevent quarrels 
and ill-feeling among neighbors. 3. Aided 
by “No Trespassing” signs, keeps out the 
careless hunter. 


RED STRAND “Galvannealed’’ Square Deal FENCE 


Red Strand Galvannealed Square Deal Fence will more than meet Mr. Engen’s 
requirements for a well fenced farm. Write for free **Official Proof of Tests 

book showing how nationally known laboratories try fence wire for rust-resisting, 
long-wearing qualities and what they found when they tested ‘‘Red Strand’’. 


KEYSTONE STEEL& WIRE CO., 


PEORIA, ILL. 










































































“OUR cows have been milked for four or 

five years with a mechanical milker. 
Since they first became accustomed to it, 
they have shown a distinct preference to it 


over hand milking.’’ Thus did the firm of 
Earl Smith and Son of Champaign county, 
Ohio, express approval of the milking 
machine. 

Smiths have a herd of high producing 
Jerseys. They are engaged in selling 
registered stock as well as dairy products. 
Hence, they would be likely to watch 
with a very critical eye to observe whether 
or not the machine would have any in- 
jurious effect upon the cows. To a ques- 
tion with regard to this, they replied, ‘‘We 
have never had any injury to our cows 
because we used a milking machine. We 
have used it on our best cows and are 
thoroly convinced that no harmful effects 
are likely to occur.” 

‘What are the advantages of using a 
milking machine as you have found in 
your five years of experience?” these 
dairymen were asked. They replied, 
‘There are three distinct advantages. The 
machine saves labor; it is better for the 
cows, and we believe that we secure more 
milk because we use it.” 

Concerning the saving of labor, they 
stated that one man is able to feed twenty 
cows, milk all of them and clean up the 
milking machine in a period of two and one 
half hours. It would probably require 
two men to work as long a time if they 
were doing the work by hand. To save 
labor cuts down expense. To eliminate the 
help of a second man at each of the two 
milking periods saves the cost of hiring a 
man for five hours each day. This is con- 
siderable in these times of scarce and high- 
priced labor. 

Regarding the second advantage which 
the Smiths claim for the machine, they 
said, ‘““‘The machine milks the cows in 
exactly the same manner each time. After 
first becoming accustomed to it, the cows 


o ahead with their eating and seem to- 


orget entirely the milking operation. Our 
cows are very sensitive. Formerly with 
hand milking we had to change milkers 
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amount of milk possible. Then, because 
we are not changing milkers at frequent 
interva's as would be the case with hand 
milking, we do not have the temporary 
decrease in milk flow as would otherwise 
be the case. We think that our cows keep 
up their milk flow more efficiently to the 
end of the lactation period because of the 
regularity and uniformity of milking as 
accomplished by the machine. These 
things make us feel confident that each of 
our cows produces more milk in a year 
because she is milked with a machine.” 
The milking machine on this farm is 
operated by the same small gas engine 
that operates the farm Eght plant and 
which runs the pump and does the churn- 
ing. It would appear that the cost of 
upkeep is slight. ‘Five dollars per year 
will cover it and that expense is princi- 
pally for new rubbers,” the Smiths said. 
According to the experience of these 
men, the use of the machine has no harm- 
ful effect upon the milk. They have been 
putting out high quality cream and butter 
to a select trade and have not experienced 
any difficulties because of the fact that 
the milk was secured with a machine. In 
fact, they are inclined to think that there 
is less danger of tainting or contamination 
when the machine is used.—H. E. M.., Ind. 


DAIRY FARM ARITHMETIC 


The old assumption that about 80 
percent of the plant food fed to milk cows 
can be recovered in the manure if good 
storage practices are followed has been 
shown to be wrong. Revised figures show 
that of the feeds consumed by the dairy 
cow, she appropriates 33 percent of the 
nitrogen, 60 percent of the phosphorus 
and 20 percent of the potash. 

For the sake of making our arithmetic 
simple, let us assume that the dairyman 
saves all the plant food which the cow 
does not appropriate, that he grows the 
legumes an therefore can keep up his 
nitrogen supply without additional cost 
and that his soil contains enough potash 
to last ‘‘a thousand years’”’ as is sometimes 
averred. We then have it narrowed down 
to a phosphorus problem. 

Take a common cornbelt cow ration, 
say 40 pounds of corn silage, 15 pounds of 
clover hay, and for grain, three pounds of 
ground corn and a pound of cottonseed 
meal per day. In a year this cow would 
consume about 65 pounds of phosphorus 











quite frequently. 
decrease in the milk flow. Even when we 
did not change milkers, there was often a 
change in the attitude of the man who 
was doing the milking. He might be tired 
or he might come to the barn from a dif- 
ferent kind of work each day. All this had 
an effect on the sensitive nervous systems 
of the cows. Our cows actually prefer the 
milker. We are certain that if they could 
talk none of them would ask to be milked 
by hand. 

“The fact that the cows do not have 
their nervous sensibilities disturbed en- 
courages them- to secrete the greatest 


Always this meant a 








of which she appropriates 39 pounds leav- 
ing 26 pounds in the manure. Subtracting 
the phosphorus purchased in the cotton- 
seed meal from the loss given above, the 
net loss is reduced to 28 pounds per cow. 
And we must remember that this assumes 
that the dairyman raises all he feeds the 
cows except the cottonseed meal. He still 
lacks 28 pounds per cow of maintaining 
his phosphorus account. 

One hundred pounds of 16 percent 
acid phosphate contains 16 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, hence it is obvious that 
each year fertilizer applications equiva- 
lent to 175 pounds of 16 percent acid 
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phosphate per cow is required to put back 
what each cow subtracts. Many dairy 
men are growing soybeans and feeding 
these in a grain mixture of four parts cor: 

two parts oats, and one part soybeans, «|| 
ground together. By so doing, such 4 
thrifty dairyman does grow all the feeds 
which his cows eat. 

However, this does not alter except by 
a small decimal the number of pounds 
phosphorus which the cow appropriat 

rom her feed which is gone forev: 
especially if milk is sold. One feeding 
all home-grown ration to his cows mus 
apply at least 250 pounds of 16 percent 
phosphate to replace the phosphorus t! 
1s not recovered. 

In this arithmetic no mention has bee: 
made of plant food losses occasioned | 
faulty handling -of manure about t! 
barns. This is tremendous on most dai! 
farms. However, cutting down thes 
losses is a problem that can be remedied 
only by individual attention. Barnya: 
manure is not to be despised, by a 
means, yet phosphoric acid in some form is 
required to supplement it, if one is to hold 
up the phosphorus content of his soil.— 
I. J. M., Ind. 
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A FAMOUS COW 


World champion three-year-old and 

ie four-year-old producer over al! 
reeds in the 305-day division is the title 

claimed for this cow by the American 
Jersey Cattle Club. Her name is Killingly 
Torono Lass and she is owned by Killingly 
Farm, Massachusetts. 

At the age of two years she started a 
305-day test which ended with a record of 
8,075 pounds of milk and 864 pounds of 
buttertat. As a three-year-old she made 
14,268 pounds of milk containing 816.87 

ounds of butterfat in 305 days, and as a 
our-year-old 15,556 pounds of milk and 
882.48 pounds of butterfat. 


WORKING TOWARD AN IDEAL 


Andrew Mell, Dane county, Wisconsin, 
has an exceptionally fine farm of 160 
acres which * has occupied since 1910 
Starting with little capital and by following 
his idea of doing things well, he has de- 
veloped an excellent herd of Holstein cattle 
and has built up a very productive farm 

With Mell it isn’t a case of making 
records for his herd but to make econom- 
ical gains with the animals he has devel- 
oped. Economical producing cows, in his 
estimation, are cows that give a good flow 
of milk over a long period of time. His 
aim is to get away from cows which pro- 
duce heavily for several months and then 
drop off abruptly. A steady income is 
better than one which varies widely dur- 
ing the different seasons. 

‘hat he is making good progress toward 
his ideal can be seen from the records in 
his herd book. Last year ten cows, or 
about half of his milking herd, averaged 
better than 300 pounds of butterfat in 
nine months. The majority were still 
giving a fair flow of milk when these fig- 
ures were taken. Mell’s herd now consists 
of thirty-two head in all, seven of which 
are purebreds. Some day it will be all 
purebred if his ambitions are realized. 

The ration which he feeds is composed 
of 200 pounds of ground oats, 100 pounds 
of hominy, 100 of bran, plus linseed oil- 
meal, silage, and alfalfahay.—G.0.0., Wis. 
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5 Down NOW! 


Buys the famous WITTE Type 
“B” Throttling Governor Engine 
with the new square, protected tank, re- 
movable die-cast bearings, etc. Best all-fuel, 
all-purpose engine made. 
More than 150,000 in 
daily use throughout 
the world today. We 
sell in every corner of 


the globe and to all races 
of people. 











If users thousands of miles away 
order by mail and are satisfied, 
can you doubt that the WITTE 
must be a mighty good engine 
for YOU? Let us send you photo- 
graphs and testimonials from all 
parts of the world. Ask for catalog 
— it’s free! 





the Greatest Dffer WIT] Ever Made Yor 


Why, the WITTE will earn you its cost long before the payments are due! You owe it to yourself to 
buy this latest improved WITTE TODAY! 

Remember, $5 down buys any WITTE from 11% to 12 H-P., and you can pay the rest on your own 
terms. Buy a money earner, not a luxury. 

Look at the new features: Square tank, out of the way, protected from injury; the removable die-cast 
bearings, in main bearings, and crank end of connecting rod; metal shims, hardened and grooved tripper rod, 
machined trip arm, heavier fly wheels, hardened, open hearth steel piston pins, priming cups, tougher 
connecting rods, better finish and painting—and many other improvements that make the WITTE the out- 
standing engine ‘of the day. 


Cc > 4 : ee s} J 7 ai 
Scrap your old gas-< er pay a little of it « vnonav EF and let 


I Am The Only One Who Guarantees a Crank Shaft! 


Write for our new catalog which 
describes the process of forging and 
finishing crankshafts and all other 
carefully made parts that make up 


the WITTE Engine. 


There are no springs on the fly-ball governor—there 
are grease and oil cups instead of just an open hole— 
fewer parts mean less to repair or replace—our jig 
and template method of making duplicate parts insure 
perfection of size, etc., so that years later you get 
exactly the right one—and a hundred other little 
refinements of manufacture make the WITTE the 
most economical —_ to run and own. 





Only because of the extreme 
care with which we manufacture 
our crankshafts are we able to 
make such a guarantee. 

















Extra refinements of engine manufacture mean 
longer life. You will find double lock nuts where 
you can’t on. any other—the connecting rod guard 
is over all the connecting rod and bolted down—the 
pipe that Iets water out is extended on out the side 
where you can - ach Fg easily and clinched to turn 
easily—the speed and power regulator is a screw 
instead of an easily break ble handle. 














ED. H, WITTE, 
1619 Witte Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1619 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
1619 Witte Bidg., San Francisco, Calif, 


For Quick aa 


Shipment made from offices at Kansas City, Mo., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or San Francisco, or from carload stocks carried at nearest of 
the following warehouses: Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., New York City, 
N. Y., Trenton, N. J., Richmond,.Va., Tampa, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., New 
Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Latede, ¢ ex., Denver, Colo., Billines,. Mont... .§ °“°*<*°° ones ooerenr es gaeedraseseversosccogge 
Minneapolis, Minn., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal., and many others. & 
Use the Coupon Today. Buy a WITTE. Save by buying > 
direct from the maker on your own terms. > 
Lifetime guarantee insures you satisfaction. More than 
150,000 in use today all over the world. 

Remember WITTE has been in business 57 years. 

You know what that means. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS Save 


1619 Witte Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. WN Mla ocak so coctscioy Cees oles 
1619 Empire Bldg., | PITTSBURCH, PA. PACE Coe © 
1619 Witte Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. n/n 


I am interested in your engine and 
wish to use it for 


Please send me, 
without obligation 


PRR Pare, Your bis Buy 
Direct 
from Factory 


formation on your Easy 
Terms Proposition. 





Peewee mower sees eeseeeeeeeee HUME esses eeeeeeeeee 
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Prepare, for a 
Big Surprise! 


Prepare for a big surprise 
with the first box of Xpert 
you shoot....Here’s a 
smokeless shell thatis 
fast, gives good patterns, 
splendid velocity, low 
breech pressure. Low in 
price! 

As fine as any quail load 
you’ve ever shot. A real 
rabbit getter. Ideal for all- 
round shooting. 12, 16, or 
20-gauge. Water-proof, of 
course. Western quality 
through and through. 






Another game-getting 
Western shell is the fa- 
mous Super-X. Deadly 
killing power at the longer 
ranges. Gets the high-fly- 
ing ducks and geese. 15 to 
20 yards greater effective 
range! 

Other outstanding exclu- 
sive Western improve- 
ments, such as the Luba- 
loy non-fouling bullet — 
30-30 High Velocity — 
Boat-tail—and the 
straight-shooting Marks- 
man .22 Long Rifle, have 
established Western’s 
leadership in ammunition 
development. 

Literature and any shoot- 
ing information desired 
sent free, on request. Al- 
ways glad to hear from 
you. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
9°11 Broadway East Alton, Ill, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Moboken, N.J. Tacoma, Wash. San Francisco, Cal. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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COWS AND HENS 
When H. F. Gaunt of Dallas county, 


Missouri, went in debt for an 80-acre 
farm a few years ago, he determined to 
pay out with dairy cows and chickens. 
He bought five grade Jersey cows and a 
registered bull and started a poultry flock. 
The farm was rough and he found it much 
better suited to pasture and hay crops 
with only enough grain for the cows and 
hens than to regular grain farming. Now 
he has the farm paid for, a good dairy 
barn, a comfortable bungalow and. the 
farm well-fenced. 

During the first six months of 1925 he 
sold the following: Butterfat, $650.16; 
chickens, $212.25; eggs, $195; hogs 
raised exclusively on skimmilk and clover 
pasture, $152.69; or $1,210.10. For feed 
$180 was spent, ‘leaving $1,030.10 as the 
income from the 80-acre farm for six 
months. In addition 400 pullets have been 
raised and five heifer calves which he 
values at $500. 

Gaunt’s combination of cows and hens 
has enabled him to replace the farm 
mortgage with a bank account, to put up 
good buildings, while at the same time 
the soil has been growing more — He 
sums up his experiences with: “Growing 
as nearly as I can all my own feed, im- 
proving the herd and flock with better 
blood and raising the big part of our food 
on the farm—lI think these the three main 
reasons for our success.’’-—C. F., Mo. 


TRY MANURE ON THE PASTURE 


We have a pasture which has been losing 
its carrying capacity ri apidly the last four 
or five years. This pasture is convenient, 
and we want to keep it a permanent blue- 
grass pasture, but we cannot do it unless 
we can get more grass. What is the best 
method of handling a pasture to keep it 
up?—T. I. W., Illinois. 

The fact that your pasture has been 
losing gradually its carrying capacity 
indicates that it is in need of fertility. 
Usually when stock spend their whoie 
time on a pasture, the droppings will 
take care of the fertility problem but 
there are exceptions to this. We are hop- 
ing that you will find your pasture police 
benefited by an application of manure. 
In fact, five or six loads of manure might 
be applied to each acre every year. On 
most every farm there are certain seasons 
when the manure is allowed to lie in the 
barnyard because there is no place where 
it may be spread conveniently. Often 
the pastures would be available for re- 
ceiving the manure, but most people are 
not in the habit of applying manure to the 
yastures. Rather than letting the plant 
food element leak out of the manure in the 
barnyard you would find it highly desir- 
able to put the manure directly on the 
pasture. 

Of course, if it is possible for you to 
do so, late fall would be the time to make 
the application and, as a matter of fact, 
on pastures which are to be kept for full 
pasturage it may be necessary to wait un- 
til winter. 


SOME NEW BULLETINS 


Write the United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C., for the 
following: 

Care and Management of Dairy Cows, 
farmers’ bulletin 1470. 

Breeds of Dogs, farmers’ bulletin 1491. 

The Poultry and Egg Industry in 
Europe, department bulletin 1385. 

Control of Insect Pests in 
farmers’ bulletin 1483. 

The Cattle Grubs or Ox Warbles, de- 


Grain, 





partment bulletin 1369. 
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DontSend|Penny 


Lumberjack 
and Pants 
Both 39 








JUS send your name and address, give color 
ry oh zes, and I will send this sport blouse 
r lumberjack and a —F of Gorvuengpne trousers to 
oon. They will pas ship 2.D. You do not pay 
one penny until they ‘are aah LF at your door by 


tman. 

THE LUMBERJACK fa made of a heavy fleeced 
laid velour flannel in guaranteed fast colors. Has 
— o-in-one collar which can be buttoned up around 
the neck or worn open. Two patch pockets. Knitted 
band at the ay Serviceable, stylish and im winter 

necessity. COL Red, green, gray, 
with contrasting overplaid. Sizes, 34 to 44 
chest. THE TROUSERS are mace ofa strong and 
durable cottonade material in striped pattern; they 

have customary pockets and belt straps. All se 
double stitched : and guaranteed not to rip. Darks erey 
stripeonty. Sizes eng h > a foe. 
ust send your name 
Delivery Free 2332272 70F name and 
and be sure to ta color and sizes. When the lum- 
berjack and trousers are delivered at your door by the 
tman, pay him $2.98 for them. We have the 
livery charges. po, ~ articles. If they are not 
ea than you return them at our ex- 
nse one wey we = cheerfully refund your money. 
POR 


WALTER FIELD co., DEPT. ¥1452, CHICAGO 














HarvestSale 


Separators, Spreaders, Engines and other 
arm necessities. Prices on everything ad- 
—S is a big event--the means 


— ay’s direct- from- 
- Ag: 


> ACT Q 


Pp 

immer, easiest operating 
The Separator that delivers 
all the butter fat, all the 

rofit--and costs you $50.00 
than any other separa- 

in its class jnveatigate 
RITE FOR FREE CATA- 
LOG 


than you pay for the or- 9¢ 
dinary manure spreader. 














YEAR TO PAY, “ 


AFTER 
Oo 


SEPARATO 
Send for handsome free catalog. Tells allabout 
the world famous American Separator, our 
liberal trial offer and attractive terms. Prices 


W. 43rd St.. Chicago, Til 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 


P. Fur Finders. Money 
Fa cy Free Trial, Hunting Horns 
Collars Etc. Free Catalog. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, M.0.40, HERRICK, ILL. 


























POSITS 
Continued from page 7 


INSURING ie SAFETY OF BANK 


place it in condition; but such bank shall 
not be permitted to reopen its business 
until the department. . . is of the opinion 
that its stockholders have complied with 
the law, that the bank’s credit and funds 
are in all respects repaired, all advances, 
if any made from the depositors’ guaran- 
tee fund, with interest fully paid, its 
reserves restored or sufficiently substi- 
tuted and that it should be permitted 
again to reopen for business.... The 
directors shall have power and authority 
to levy and collect assessments on the 
stock for the purpose of repairing the 
credit of the bank .... If any shareholder 

. Shall neglect or refuse, after three 
weeks’ notice to pay the assessment . . . it 
shall be the duty of the board of directors 
to cause a sufficient amount of the capital 
stock of such shareholder . . . to be sold 
at public auction . . . to make good the 
deficiency.” 

I wonder what stock of a defunct lowa 
bank would be worth a cent at public 
auction or any other way. Sec. 8015 pro- 
vides that every stockholder in a Nebraska 
state bank shall be individually liable to 
the bank’s creditors ‘“‘over and above the 
amount of stock by him held,ito an amount 
equal to his respective stock or shares so 
held, for all its liabilities accruing while 
he remains such stockholder.” This of 
course takes in the officers and directors 
as well as the outside stockholders. After 
a bank fails the receiver shall collect and 
pay back to the guarantee fund the 
amount the fund has advanced to de- 
positors of the defunct bank, if enough can 
be salvaged to do so. Thus it becomes a 
revolving insurance fund. 

Sec. 12—Priority of claims. The claims 
of depositors for deposits not otherwise 
secured, and claims of holders of exchange, 
shall have priority over all other claims 
except ... taxes, and... shall at the time 
of closing a bank be a first lien on all the 
assets of the banking corporation . . . and 
thus under receivership, including the 
liability of stockholders... . they shall be 
paid immediately out of the available 
cash ... If the cash . . . be insufficient to 
pay the claims of depositors . . . the court 

. Shall determine the amount required 

.”’ which deficiency is then drawn from 
the guarantee fund. Here is one of the 
strong points in the law. The depositor 
has prior claim. He gets his money very 
soon. 

“See. 8035—Reimbursement of guaran- 
tee fund. To the extent of the amount 
paid from said guarantee fund to satisfy 
the claims of creditors, the department 

. for the use and benefit of said. fund, 
shall be subrogated (assigned) to all the 
right of the creditors thus paid, to partici- 
pate in the assets of such bank and the 
same shall be enforced and collected by 
the receiver accordingly. .. .” 

Summing up the guarantee fund we find 
that a new bank pays into the fund four 
percent of its capital stock as a credit 
fund, subject to later adjustment upon 
the basis of at least one percent assess- 
ment of average daily deposits. Twice a 
year the bank is assessed one-twentieth 
of one percent, or one-tenth of one percent 
a year on daily deposits. When this fund 
reaches a total of one and a half percent 
of deposits there can be no more assess- 
ments until there have been bank failures 
to bring the sum below that, when again 
the banks are subject to the one-twentieth 
of one percent twice a year until the fund 
again reaches one and a half percent, 
when assessments cease. These assess- 
ments are kept in the banks thus assessed, 
set aside subject to call by the banking 
department to pay off the creditors of 
banks that fail. For one-tenth of one per- 
cent the Nebraska state banks have made 
secure not only individual deposits but 
public funds which national banks in Ne- 
braska and all banks where there is no 
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His worth olline— 
its worth protecting 


with Douglas Fir 


AMERICA'S PERMANENT 
LUMBER SUPPLY 


a machinery needs protection from the weather 
just as it needs oiling. Build implement sheds of 
durable Douglas Fir—the all-around farm lumber. 


The wood that lasts longer 


Douglas Fir resists weather, even when unpainted, 
but you won’t want unpainted buildings on your 
place and you will find that Douglas Fir takes and 
holds paint perfectly. 


Light, strong and easy to get 


Douglas Fir is light —easy to handle and work with 
ordinary tools —yet it has remarkable strength. Use 
Douglas Fir for every farm building purpose—for 
framing, siding, flooring, gutters, fences, doors, window 
sash and frames, and interior and exterior trim—for 
house, barn, shed or silo. Douglas Fir has nation-wide 
distribution and you can get it quickly from your local 
lumber dealers. 


Douglas Fir 


a ee 


WEST COAST LUMBER BUREAU, F-66 | 
560B sTUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


)5 

Send for the new, free booklet, : Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your free booklet, | 

* Douglas Fir—America’s Perma. “Durable Douglas Fir — America’s Permanent Lumber 

nent Lumber Supply.” This illus- | Supply.” 

trated handbook contains lumber N 
_ 

| | 


information that every farmer 
Street 





should have. Mail the coupon or 
a postcard today. 





Important West Coast Woods 
DOUGLAS FIR . WEST COAST HEMLOCK . WESTERN RED CEDAR . SITKA SPRUCB 
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High Scores 


or 
Scurrying Squirrels 


RACK shots the world over use 

the U. S. .22 N. R.A. for target 
shooting. World’s record after world’s 
record has been smashed with this 
ultra-accurate .22. It holds the Olym- 
pic championship. 

The N. R. A. for target work has a 
solid lead bullet. This same record- 
breaking long-rifle cartridge can also 
be had with hollow point bullet for 
hunting. The hollow-point N. R. A. 
is unusually effective on all animals 
up to the size of woodchucks, as well 
as on hawks, crows, grouse. Both 
styles fit any rifle taking .22 long or 
long-rifle cartridges. 

Whether you are out for high scores 
or squirrels, records or rabbits, shoot 
the U.S. .22 N. R.A. The solid-bullet 
type—extremely accurate up to 200 
yards—brings home the medals. The 
hollow-point style—the bullet of which 
travels at a 1050 feet per second clip 
and mushrooms on impact—brings 
home the bacon. 


Game-Shooting Booklet 


Bagging game with the .22, target 
shooting, laying out a range—these 
and other subjects are covered in a 
booklet, sent free. Write for booklet C. 


Dentiy Shocking Feces 


Shoot a hollow-f% 
point N. R. A. thru 
ida cake of soap. See 
44 for yourselt the bul- 
i }let’s terrific shock- 
ing force. Where 
the bullet enters, 
there will be a small hole. Where the 
bullet comes out, there will be a much 
larger hole—the end of a funnel-shaped 
path cut by the bullet as it mushrooms. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


22 NRA. 


Long-Rifle 
CARTRIDGES 


Write for our Guide Booxs and “‘Record 
of Invention Blank’ before disclosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch for 


Inspection and Instructions Free. thes @ Ressonabis. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washinetom.’D. c. 


Man's Corn harvester poor Man’s price. 
Only $25. with bundle tying attachment. 
FREE catalog showing pictures of Har- 


vester. §. F. Process Corn Harvester Co. Salina, Kans 
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guarantee law, must pay one-half percent 
to bonding companies for security. When 
a bank is closed, the guarantee fund pays 
off the depositors. The guarantee fund 
then becomes a depositor and the receiver 
has to refund the amount received by that 
bank from the guarantee fund, or as much 
of it as can be salvaged from the wreck. 


upon demand of the banking department 
get back part or all of their assessments. 
Under the unusual stress of recent times 
there is not much salvaged, thus, like any 





| other insurance assessments, they have | 


gone to pot. 

Any state bank that does not like the 
\law can become a national bank and 
escape the law if it can qualify for the 
change. There have been 14 banks that 
changed from state to national banks in 
the sixteen years of operation of the guar- 
antee law; only three since 1911. There 
|have been 46 banks that have changed 
| from national to state banks to get advan- 
| tage of the law. Any state bank can join 
| the federal reserve system and the depart- 
| ment may accept its examinations in lieu 
of state examinations. 

| The Nebraska banking laws were 
;amended so as to create “Sec. 1—A 
Guarantee Fund Commission for the pur- 
pose of assisting in conserving and admin- 
istering the depositors’ guarantee fund 

. and providing a more thoro and com- 
plete supervision of state banks.’’ For this 
| pu the state is divided into seven 
| banking groups, and these group bankers 
/meet and clect three bankers ions each 

roup as nominees for the commission. 
The goverhor names one of the three to 
act on the commission. This ‘‘commission 
|shall have no jurisdiction over going 
banks except in an advisory capacity. 

In the absence of any appropriation 
from the legislature for financing the 
expenses of the commission, it makes an 
estimate, not exceeding $15,000 in any 
one year, and the secretary of the banking 
department levies on all state banks, based 
upon daily average deposits, such sum as 
will cover the needs of th he commission. 

“Sec. 8029. Whenever it shall appear 
to the department . . . that the capital of 
any bank is impaired, ‘that such corporation 
is conducting its business in an unsafe or 
unauthorized manner, or is endangering 
the interests of its depositors, or upon the 
failure of such corporation to make any 
of the reports or statements required, or 
if the officers or employees shall refuse to 
submit its books to the inspection of any 
examiner . . such department shall forth- 
with take possession of the property and 
business of such bank . . . and may retain 
such possession for a sufficient time to 

make an examination of its affairs, and 
+ wre thereof as provided by law. 

The department turns the bank over to 
the commission and the commission puts a 
banker in charge of this bank to help it 
get out of its difficulties if it can, or to 
turn it over for the appointment of a 
receiver if that be necessary. This bank 
shall pay all necessary expenses while in 
the hands of the guarantee fund commis- 
sion. 

“Sec. 25—Bankers’ Conservation Fund. 
For the purpose of preventing the closing 
of banks and conserving the guarantee 
fund, the bankers’ conservation fund is 
hereby created. The fund shall at all 
times belong to the banks, contributing 
thereto, and the assessments therefor shall 
not exceed one-four th of one percent of the 
average daily deposits .. . during any one 
year and said fund shall never exceed one- 
third of one percent of the average daily 
deposits... at any time...” 

When the department needs this money, 
the secretary assesses proportionately the 
solvent banks. “The banks may carry 
the amount remitted on such ‘draft on 
their books as an asset, debited to the 
bankers’ conservation fund, until such 
time as it may be repaid to-said bank. . 





charge of a banker sent there by the com- 





Thus the banks that put up the money | 





Any bank kept as a going concern in | 
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October 
Successful 
Farming 


HE October number of 
Successful Farming will 
contain a world of very inter- 
esting and helpful articles. In 
fact, all of the fall numbers 
promise to be unusually good. 

First, we'd like to call your 
attention to an article by Dr. 
Kent in this, the September 
issue. Dr. Kent has carried on 
some very extensive experi- 
ments in production of eggs 
during the season of best 
prices. It gives the practical 
details which will tell you just 
how to get successful results. 

This article alone will be 
worth a good many dollars to 
you during the winter season. 

In the October number, we’re 
quite sure to have an article by 
Professor John M. Evvard, an 
international authority on hog 
raising. 

An article by Professor 
Kuhlman, a well-known hog 
authority, will appear in either 
the October or November num- 
bers. This is an article on win- 
tering hogs and is sure to be 
of real benefit to all cornbelt 
farmers. 

In one of the early issues, 
Professor E. A. Trowbridge 
will give the results of a num- 
ber of experiments which have 
been carried on at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri on the most 
economical method of raising 
beef calves. 

In either October or Novem- 
ber will appear another article 
written from an interview with 
a practical lowa steer feeder on 
“Buying Feeder Cattle Right.” 


All in all, the next few issues of 
Successful Farming promise to be 
more helpful than any similar num- 
ber of issues have ever been. 

The Home Department and Boys 
and Girls’ Department promises 
some exceptionally good feature 
articles. Besides, we're continuing 
our articles on Farm Economics 
including the series on Bank Guar- 
antee Laws. Let’s don’t lose sight 
of this very important project. 

If we'll all get back of the move- 
ment to insure bank deposits, the 
time will soon come when you can 
put your money in the bank and 
know that it is safe. 

3e sure your subscription is paid 
well in advance so that you won't 
miss any of these interesting num- 
bers. 


Successful Farming 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
Des Moines, Iowa 

















mission has to repay the conservation fund 
plus five percent interest if it is able again 
to get on its feet. If it goes into receiver- 
ship the bank refunds to the guarantee 
fund all it can of whatever sum was re- 
quired to pay depositors. Repayments to 
the conservation fund go back to the 
banks that advanced the loan. Likewise 
repayments to the guarantee fund. So no 
matter what happens to a state bank, the 
depositors do not lose, and the staggerin 
bank repays the solvent banks that st 

by it in its trouble if able to again go it 
alone. If it must fail the stockholders pay 
back as far as possible to the guarantee 
fund the advances made to satisfy deposit- 
ors. Advances from the conservation fund 
and from the guarantee fund have priority 
of claims over all but the claims of de- 
positors and taxes. 

The court may direct the receiver of a 
failed bank to borrow money by sale of 
receiver's certificates against the guaran- 
tee fund in order to get immediate cash 
with which to pay depositors. During the 
financial stress of the last two years re- 
ceivers’ certificates were much used in- 
stead of drawing funds out of banks. Thus 
banks borrow money with which to pay 
their insurance premiums, which assess- 
ments against the guarantee and the con- 
servation funds really are, rather than pay 
cash. But the readiness with whic 
banks buy receivers’ certificates shows the 
confidence they have in the security of 
Nebraska banks under the guarantee law. 

These certificates run for one year but 
are usually taken up before due. 


A HOME PLANNED FOR FARM 
NEEDS 


Continued from page 28 


is all right for family use but might not 
prove very satisfactory where much com- 
pany is entertained. 

The office between the living room and 
screened porch meets the need on the 
farm for some place to keep records, a 
place for the desk and typewriter and a 
room where business may be transacted. 
How convenient this room for the farmer 
to bring in the cattle buyer for a study of 
the herd records! At the same time the 
wife may be preparing dinner for him un- 
disturbed in the kitchen and dining room. 
The closet in the office offers a good place 
for keeping wraps and overshoes that so 
frequently clutter up the farm home. 

The back hall provides a place with its 
lavatory for the farmer and the hired help 
to wash without bothering the busy wife 
just before mealtime. The rear entrance is 
also convenient because it is out of sight 
of the living room, the office and the front 
door so that the farmer’s wife may go to 
the garden for lettuce, onions, etc., with- 
out attracting attention of company. 
All these minor details are to be taken into 
consideration when planning a home for 
farm requirements, things that have no 
bearing on the city home. 

A septic tank is used for sewage dis- 
posal, that being the only safe way of 
handling sewage. The drainage from the 
lavatory in the back hall, the kitchen 
waste from the sink and the bathroom 
drainage may be led thru the same tiling. 
Plumbing and wiring for the farm lighting 
plant in use or to be installed later should 
be done before the floors are luid and the 
plaster put on. 

The arrangement of windows and doors 
has been taken eare of carefully in this 
plan, altho individual tastes might suggest 
slight changes. The use of small panes in 
the windows adds to the appearance as 
ell as making replacement more econom- 
al. The front door is protected by bring- 
ng the roof a little lower over it, easily 
and cheaply done. The seats at each side 
of the door may be built of scraps left 
from the house and are useful as well as 
charming. The roof is one-fourth pitch 
while the walls are nine feet. Painted 
white with a red roof to match the red 
barn, this house fits in nicely on any farm. 
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The separator that is 
ALWAYS_IN BALANCE 


We will send you a Melotte toron Free 
Trial until Nov.7th. If it is satisfactory, ate 
it. If not, return it, What more can we offe 


This Free Trial will tell you more about a 
cream separator than anything else. Don’t 
buy any separator any other way, We want 
ou to see how the famous self-balancing 
elotte Bow! skims perfectly all the time. 


Mail this Coupon Now 


Tell me how I can buy a Melotte on Free 
Trial and pay ee nothing until Nov.7th 
Send me your literature. 
Name 
Address. 

Sign and mail coupon to B 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR, a Ss 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 25-16 Chicago 


eee 
BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
whether or not it is reliable and durable. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
period in every part of the world. For 12 years 
it has been giving the most reliable service to 
hundreds of thousands of owners. 
Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
“sj and every part subject to friction is constantly 
flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 


perfectly oiled for a year or more. 
The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
windmill. If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 
time you are taking a long chance. But you do not have to 
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Hy | 
experiment. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 


EANSAS CITY DES MOINES 0 MINNEAPOLIS 


|A farmer friend says that he lost money on chickens until he found an 
article in Successful Farming which showed him where he had been making 
his mistakes. Since then, his profits have increased every year. He 
| gives full credit to this article. 




















the subject of feeding for winter egg production, the writer 

interviewed Doctor O. B. Kent, who was formerly associ- 
ated with Cornell university (New York) and who is now in 
charge of the poultry feed department of a commercial feed 
company. Doctor Kent’s present position and the work he has 
done along the line of feeding classes him as an authority on 
this subject. 

In the course of our conversation, I asked Doctor Kent 
whether he thought it possible ever to double the average pro- 
duction of the American hen, which, according to the late 
census, is approximately 60 eggs in a year. “It could be trebled 
or quadrupled by proper feeding, breeding and care,” was his 
reply. Of these three phases, , F felt feeding was the most 
important, as health, rate of growth, reproduction and length 
of life may be markedly affected by it. 

The greater part of the cost of keeping chickens goes on day 
by day for 365 days in a year whether they are laying or not. 
Pullets or hens that are fed so they can merely maintain theme 
selves will lay only a few eggs in the spring when they can hunt 
extra feed out of doors on range. 

The practice of feeding nothing but grain is one of the most 
common mistakes made in poultry feeding. The hen’s daily 
diet should be composed of grain, mash, 
minerals, succulence and water in order 
to supply her with those nutrients which 
keep her in good health and allow her to 

roduce the maximum number of eggs. 
‘ot only is it essential that she be sup- 
=e with all of these, but they must be 
ed in correct proportion. The hen will 
consume approximately equal parts of 
grain and mash, with the addition of some 
green feed and minerals. , 

Scratch grain is generally fed to add 
variety, to help provide exercise and to 
furnish surplus food at night to tide the 
birds over until the next morning. The 
primary function of the grain feed un- 
doubtedly is to nourish the birds thruout 
the night so it will not be necessary for 
them to draw on their body reserve. Send 
the birds to roost with a full crop. 

Experiments have shown that grain 
will stay in the chicken’s crop from six to 
twelve hours. Doctor Kent pointed out 
that he has known whole corn to take as 
long as twenty-four hours to be completely 
digested, and for that reason he believes it inadvisable to feed 
any scratch grain or hard grain except,at night. 

The mash, a term applied to a mixture of ground grains, 
animal protein feeds and minerals, is generally fed in hoppers 
where the hens may have free access from the time they leave 
the roosts in the morning until they return at night. And right 
here let me caution you to supply at least two running feet of 
hopper space to each ten hens. If the birds are crowded at the 
mash hopper, the larger ones are likely to drive the others away. 


Tz give readers of Successful Farming some real help on 


OCTOR KENT believes it is highly desirable that the hens 
have all the dry mash we can possibly persuade them to 
eat, but feels that very seldom is it advisable to give wet mash, 
and here are his reasons—the chickens will keep active and 
working thruout the day because after practically each mouth- 
ful of dry mash they have to get a drink, and also there is little 
danger of their overeating on a dry mash. For a short time one 
can possibly obtain better production feeding a wet mash, but 
it is doubtful if one can obtain better egg production the year 
around. 
If a wet mash has a place in the hen’s diet, it is during the 
hot summer months when the hens do not have much of an 
appetite. A small feeding at noon would possibly prove bene- 





Grand prize dozen eggs at the Purdue 
Egg Show, 1926 
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Feeding For Winter Egg Production 


An Interview With Dr. O. B. Kent 


By A. A. DENNERLEIN 


ficial. The mash, being made up of ground feeds, is much more 
quickly digested by the hen than is the grain. Mashes that are 
finely ground make it impossible for the hens to pick them apart. 
This may mean a big saving as they will not be wasting any of 
the mash hunting for some particular morsels, nor will the boss 
hens be given an opportunity to pick out what they like and 
leave the rest for the others. 

The animal protein feed is what gives the importance to the 
mash. It often makes a good mash high in price, but is necessary 
for economical production. At the Cornell experiment station 
it was demonstrated that egg production could be controlled 
to a marked degree by the amount of animal protein added to 
the ration. 


‘THE mineral requirement of a laying hen is relatively great, 
but may be properly supplied at a very small cost. The 
found on the range and in the scratch grains and mash 
are not sufficient to supply the laying hen’s needs. The whole 
egg consists of 10.7 percent minerals which means an average 
good hen will produce better than two pounds of minerals in a 
year. Clean oystershells, grit and charcoal should be kept in a 
bopper before the hens at all times. A good quality of oyster- 
shells are easily dissolved in the digestive tract of the hen, thus 
making an excellent source of calcium for 
the shell. Failure to properly supply 
shell building material will mean fewer 
eggs and may mean soft shelled eggs. 
rit assists the hen in grinding and mix- 
ing the feed. Far that reason the harder 
the grit the better it will serve the purpose. 
e hen has no teeth and, therefore, she 
is dependent upon the action of grit on 
the feeds in her gizzard. 

It is advisable to have a part of the 
hen’s rations made up of green feed. Its 
function is not so much the supplying of 
food nutrients as assisting in the digesting 
of other feeds and keeping the hen in good 
health. A heavy laying hen will succumb 
in a very short time unless she is kept in 
a laxative condition and poultry feeders 
find green feed a lot more practical than 
drugs. So far as possible the green feed 
should be grown on the range to which the 
birds have access. In the fall and winter 
green feed may be furnished in the form of 
root crops, cabbage, kale and the like. The 
feeding of silage to hens has been tried and 
is found successful after they become accustomed to it. Be 
careful not to feed any green material that is moldy or has bad 
spots, as this will more than offset the good qualities of the 
green feed. 

While talking of minerals and green feed it would also possibly 
be an opportune time to say a word or two about vitamines. 
The science of feeding has undergone some very rapid changes 
in the last three or four years, bringing to light a new group of 
substances. In all, we have to date five that are recognized, 
and three of these have a distinct relationship to growth. 

The vitamin that the poultryman is most concerned about is 
known as “D” vitamin or “antirichitic’” vitamin. It has a 
direct relationship to the growth of chicks as well as to their 
normal activities thru life. It has been found to be supplied by 
the direct rays of the sun and fish liver oils, of which most of us 
are familiar with the oil obtained from the cod fish. Due to the 
fact that glass filters out the valuable rays, it is almost essential 
that we make provision for the supplying of the 


D vitamin in the ration and this has been suc- 
cessfully done thru the incorporation of cod- 
liver oil, codliver meal and the like in mashes. 

In a series of experiments that Doctor Kent 
conducted, he found that (Continued on page 87 
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Its mileage limit _-. 


Today more than 300,000 Willys- 
Knight cars are in active service. Many 
of these date back to 1913. Many have 
traveled 300,000 miles and over. We 
know of no instance in which a Willys- 
Knight Engine has ever worn out. 


The Knight sleeve-valve engine — 
patented, protected, exclusive. An 
engine you'll never wear out. The 
only automobile engine in the world 
that actually improves with use... 


In this modern, extremely efficient 
motor of the Willys-Knight Great 
Six Sedan you have one of the great 
features responsible for the sale of 
more than 25,000 of these superb 
Sixes within the last 12 months—a 
success-record never before equaled 
in the same length of time, we be- 
lieve, by any other luxury car. 


With no carbon troubles, no valves 
to grind, the Willys-Knight Great 
Six Sedan cuts the customary up- 
keep costs in two. Its ingine requir- 
ing practically no adjustments, no 
repairs, you have a car that stays 
out of the repair shop and in your 
service uninterruptedly, day in and 
day out. Owner after owner will 


di iscovere 


at 


/P2. 
has never been’; 
?, 


tell you that, throughout his entire 
period of ownership, he has never 
been without the use of his car, be- 
cause of engine troubles, for a day 
or a single hour. 


With its power-plant lending itself 
so marvelously to flexible, high-tor- 
que development, the Willys-Knight 
Great Six Sedan has upset all pre- 
vious ideas of motor-car speed and 
power. Super-efficient, it has es- 
tablished standards for smoothness 
and quietness of operation and re- 
cords for economy beyond anything 
ever before achieved. Itis inevitable 
that the public should recognize and 
reward such superiority. 


The new Willys Finance Plan means 
less money down, smaller monthly 
payments; and the lowest credit-cost 
in the industry. 


All Prices f. 0. b. factory. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


Great S IX 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 


Willys-Overland Crossley, Limited, Stockport, England 







Willys- Knight Great 
Six Sedan $2295 


f.o. b. Factory 
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SUCCESS DEPENDS ON QUALITY 
FLOCKS 


ANY farm women have made a notable 

success with poultry and thisis thestory 
of one of the most successful in the Hawk- 
eye state—Mrs. J. F. Siebels, living in 
Pottawattamie county, Iowa. 

“At the very beginning,” says Mrs. 
Siebels, “I want to say that in order to 
produce a profitable flock of winter layers, 
one must, have one hundred percent en- 
thusiasm and love for the work and attend 
strictly to the smallest details. 

“The first and most important thing in 
poultry raising is breeding. When you are 
getting new blood, either thru cockerels, 
eggs or baby chicks, be sure to buy those 
that are good and that have a good egg 
record back of them to produce winter 

“I like to hatch my chicks early in 
February or March, and then hatch 
enough at one time so that I can have 
about 250 chicks in one unit and about as 
many units as I want pullets in the fall. 

“T have two brooder houses and one 
other house, all of them heated with hard 
coal brooder stoves. When the chicks 
are hatched, I put them in chick boxes for 
twenty-four hours. In order to be sure 
that my brooder stoves are well regulated, 
I start them two days beforehand after 
which I place the chicks in them, first 
eliminating all cripples. 

“The first week they are given scratch 
feed of finely ground grain—three pounds 
of corn, three pounds of wheat and three 
of oatmeal, with only sour milk to drink. 

“The second week I start them out on a 
growing mash, which consists of three 
pounds of wheat bran, two pounds of 
cornmeal, a pound of dried buttermilk, a 
pound and a half of bonemeal and a quar- 
ter of a pound of charcoal. This mash 
is placed in a self-feeder. For greens I 
give them the tops of sprouted oats which 
are greatly relished. 

“TI study my chicks closely every day 
and any time | see a bird out of condition 
I kill it, for a stunted chick will never be- 
come a winter producer of eggs. If al- 
lowed to live it will simply add to the feed 
cost of the flock. It won’t even be profit- 
able as a broiler. 

“When the chicks have reached the 
broiler stage, I separate the cockerels from 
the pullets and sell all the cockerels except 
those I wish to keep for breeders. I also 
sell at this time all the pullets that show 
a lack of sufficient vigor and vitality. 

“To achieve the best results, the laying 
house must be kept strictly clean, not over- 
crowded and the mash hoppers must be 
kept full every hour of the day. Plenty 
of fresh, clean water to drink should al- 
ways be available. 

“‘When the pullets are five to six months 
old, I give them a laying mash of 100 
pounds of ground corn, 200 pounds ground 
oats, 50 pounds of bran, 75 pounds of 
tankage and 3 pounds of salt in self-feed- 
ers.. | see to it that they are supplied 
with this mash all the time with a scratch 
grain of two parts oats and one part corn 
morning and night. 

“About the first day of October is mov- 
ing day for my pullets. I move them toa 
clean laying house, allowing each pullet 
four square feet of floor space and enough 
roosting space so that each one can sit 
comfortably. There should be enough 
mash hoppers so that the pullets do not 
have to wait an hour or two for their turn 
to feed. 

*‘At noon they are given a feed of sprout- 
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ed oats, which I sprout in candy pails. In 
order to have one pail ready for them 
every day, I use seven pails for the 
sprouting. Sour milk, with which they 
are supplied, is always good for layers and 
I have a thermos fountain which stays 
warm all day during cold weather. 

“T have learned not to house more 
chickens than I can properly care for, as 
a medium sized flock well cared for is 
more profitable than a large one which is 
crowded aad neglected. Four years ago 
I began selecting my breeding hens and 
pullets for higher egg production thru 
culling out the non-layers whenever they 
were noticed, but I never knew whic 
ones were my best layers. 

“Now I am trap-nesting my hens and 
—* and keep fifty of my best hens each 
all. I aim to have two or three pens of 
my highest producers mated to some cock- 
erels from trap-nested dams. I pedigree 
the chicks by selecting my winter layers 
thru the trap nest. In that way you have 
every chick identified. Then in the fall 
I can say that this hen or that one has laid 
200 eggs or more the past year and I'll 
use ater pullets in my breeding pens. 


“It is fascinating to trap-nest when it 
comes to the first of November and you 
find that a certain hen is still laying and 
you begin to wonder how many more eggs 
you are going to get from her. I prefer 
the single comb Rhode Island oll 
W. C. M., Towa. 








KEEP POULTRY COMFORTABLE 


A poultry flock of any breed may be 
expected to lay more eggs if it is housed 
in a comfortable building with plenty of 
ventilation, according to Harry Reid, 
DeWitt county, Illinois. “The poultry 
house should be tight on three sides and 
the roof with some system of ventilation 
that will prevent drafts from: hitting the 
birds,”’ said Reid. 

Having a house too tight is as bad, 
according to him, as having one too open. 
Both extremes lead to trouble with the 
flock. Reid’s new poultry house, not an 
expensive one, provides plenty of light 
and ventilation. He has found it a profit- 
able investment.—G. C. T., Il. 


RECORDS GAVE THE PROOF 

Nine years of carefully kept records on 
her flock of single comb brown leghorns 
has convinced Miss Sidney Dameron of 
Chariton county, Missourn, that poultry 
really pays. For the last three years Miss 
Dameron has had her flock on the certified 
list of the Missouri college of agriculture. 
However, since 1917, when she began her 
records, Miss Dameron has been building 
up her flock by the use of roosters from 
high producing ancestry, careful selection 
thru culling, and good feeding methods. 

Since her flock has been certified, she 
now has in her breeding pen hens inspected 
and leg banded by an expert from the 
college. These hens are mated with 
roosters whose pedigrees show dams with 
a trap nest production of at least 200 eggs 
per hen. 

The breeding flock is allowed to run 
out whenever possible during the winter 
in yards seeded to rape, oats or alfalfa. 
She finds that hatchability and vigor are 
greatly increased thru this plan. The baby 
chicks are thus started strong-and are 
then placed on clean ground and kept 
free from parasites. Miss Dameron uses 
incubators and brooders to. raise her baby 
chicks. 

During March this flock brought in 
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$172.56 in spite of low prices for eggs. The 
flock averaged 18.2 eggs per hen for the 
month. Since the entire feed bill for the 
month was only $67.18, the flock showed 
a profit of $105.38. Mr. Dameron has to 
work his pencil pretty hard to show more 
ss than that on his field crops. Miss 
Sidney dares him ‘to keep records on his 
end of the farming as she does on hers.— 
A. J. C., Mo. 














CULLING THE POULTRY FLOCK 


We would appreciate the favor if you 
would give us some information on the 
culling of the non-layers out of the poultry 
flock.—H. C. N., Iowa. 

The first things to be sure of are that 
your hens during the culling season have 
plenty of mash and green feed, and that 
they are free from lice and so on. 

It is wise to do some culling every month 
in the year, but as you are limited to one 
culling a year, as good a time to make it as 
any will about the first of Septémber. 

In culling the flock, remember that 
changes of ration, of building, unseason- 
able weather, etc., might bring about the 
appearance of non-laying. 

Hens that have laid over a considerable 
length of time and laid heavily are dis- 
tinguishable from the low producers by 
their activity. A heavy producing fowl is 
a worker. She is a good feeder. She may 
be elusive but not flighty. She has bright 
keen eyes, is a good ranger, late to go to 
roost at night, and early to get off the rvost 
in the morning. On the other hand, a low 

roducer is lazy, flighty, and has an indif- 
erent appetite and spends a good deal of 
her time loafing. 

If your hens are of the yellow-skin 
breeds, like Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, ete., you can tell by the color of 
different parts of the body as to whether 
the hens are laying. A heavy layer is 
slate color or white in the beak, ear lobe, 
vent and shanks, while a non-layer is dis- 
tinctly yellow. A hen that is actually sick 
will show white in all sections, so be care- 
ful not to confuse her with a layer. Re- 
member that some breeds have a white 
skin and in those breeds you will notice 
no color difference. There is also a differ- 
ence in form. A hen that is a good layer 
has a large abdomen, and the rear end of 
the keel is much deeper than the front. 
She also has well-spread pelvic bones, full 
moist vent, soft fleshy skin, broad flat 
back, but the non-layer has a small abdo- 
men, a dry, puckered vent, and the back is 
likely to be short, narrow and arched. 

Usually a hen that molts stops laying. 
Especially with some breeds is this true. 
Hens that molt during the summer are 
very seldom good layers. A good layer, 
when well managed, will not begin to 
molt until October, or even later. If you 
have hens that have been well cared for, 
and they begin to molt by the middle of 
July, very likely they will not be worth 
keeping. The laying hen should have a 
bright red, full comb, a curved beak, and 
a face which is full and of fine texture. 





A mash which Mrs. George Bailey, 
DeWitt county, Illinois, mixes herself 
proved unusually successful in coaxing 
old biddy to lay eggs last winter. It con- 
sisted of 100 pounds of white wheat mid- 
dlings, 100 pounds of bran, 100 pounds of 
cornmeal, 100 pounds of tankage, 20 
pounds of salt and 50 pounds of ground 
alfalfa.—G. C. T., Ill. 
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$ NEW STAR SIX 
Five Passenger Standard Sedan — 
9 f 5 4 wide doors, head room, leg room ; 


bronze green lacquer finish, 
black moulding, gold stripe. 
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New body lines, new 
colors, new mechan- 
ical refinements. 
See the nearest Star 
Car dealer for details. 


HE engineers responsible for the Im- 
proved Star Four and New Star Six have one 
short and definite command—“Advance the 
science of low-cost transportation”. And in 
their development work they have taken the 
only certgin way to lasting economy—i.e. by 
holding fast to fundamental principles, elim- 
inating the unnecessary, and putting the high- 
est quality of materials and workmanship in t 
vital parts. Just how well they have succeded u 
is proven by the results of the Annual Economy 
run from Los Angeles to Yosemite, in which 
both the Improved Star Four and New Star Six 
won first prize in their respective divisions. 
And now, with additional improvements and 
refinements Star Cars are more than ever 
the world’s greatest dollar-for-dollar value. 
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CAPONS RETURN BIG PROFITS 


A profit of almost 
$200 on 105 capons, 
in addition to rais- 
ing 115 hens free 
of charge, is the re- 
sult that Clifford 
W. Burns, a farmer 
living in Linn coun- 
ty, lowa, recently 
found at the close 
of a successful sea- 
son with his buff 
orpington poultry. 

Burns sold _ his 
105 capons early 
in January when 
they weighed prac- 
tically nine pounds apiece. A local buyer 
came after them and paid 32 cents a 
pound for them at the farm, making Burns’ 
yay check total about $300. He and Mrs. 
les kept an accurate record of all costs 
of raising these birds, being encouraged 
to do so by the fact they were forced to 
buy feed. After figuring in the.cost of 
the eggs, which were bought from a neigh- 
bor, the cost of hatching and the feed bill 
from the first day the chicks peeped, 
(April 14th) the cost totalled slightly less 
than $100. 

Now in addition to raising his capons 
to a nine-pound weight, Burns had 115 
puliets that helped make the expense 
account total the above figure. The cost 
of the eggs from which they were hatched, 
their feed cost and other items of expense 
in connection with raising them were also 
included in the above mentioned $100 
bill, and so Burns figures that a good sized 
and high quality laying flock should be 
included in the profit. 

At the above figure of 32 cents a pound 
the buyer paid an average price of $2.88 
apiece for the capons which were raised 
at some figure considerably less than $1. 
Figuring the pullets and the capons at 
the same cost, the expense on the latter 
would have been about 50 cents a head, 
which would mean a profit of about $2.30 
on each one. 

Burns is frequently asked if the capon 
business pays better than raising broilers, 
where the chickens are sold in the spring 
and early summer weighing two or two 
and one-half pounds. He believes that 
under the conditions on many farms the 
broiler business may be the more profit- 
able but he makes more profit on the ca- 
pons. In all cases it pays better to sell 
broilers than to keep roosters or surplus 
hens thru the summer, finally selling them 
for lower prices in the fall. 

One disadvantage to the capon game is 
the liability of disease. Burns was ex- 
ceptionally fortunate this year, losing 
only two or three head, but such luck does 
not always favor the farm poultryman. 
Big, heavy capons are liable to disease if 
overcrowded in the poultry. house or if 
conditions lower their vitality in other 
ways. 

Burns hatched his chicks in incubators 
about April 14th and after the usual 
period of forty-eight to sixty hours when 
chicks get no feed at all, he started them 
out on a commercial chick ration. When 
they were two weeks old they got oatmeal 
and finely cracked corn; at six weeks this 
was changed to cracked corn, ground oats 
and middlings. 

In August they were put on whole and 
ground oats. In about thirty days new 
corn was ready and the ration then became 
corn and ground oats, which was con- 
tinued until corn was fit to shell. Shelled 
corn, ground oats and tankage were fed 
during December and about Christmas 
time the birds went on a soft feed of but- 
termilk, cornmeal, ground oats and mid- 
dlings made into a thin batter. After ten 
days on the last named mixture, they were 
ready for market and were able to com- 
mand top prices. 

While on soft feed the capons were not 
cooped up in close quarters, as in a com- 
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mercial feeding station. Instead they had 
the run of a small chicken house and a 
small outside yard. If Burns had kept the 
birds in a standard’ feeding battery, he 
might have had more'trouble with disease. 
—C. P. S., Iowa. 


LIGHTS SPEED PRODUCTION 


Two hundred and thirty white leghorn 
pullets on the farm of Fred Scotland in 
Audubon county, Iowa, were laying from 
120 to 130 per day in the early part 
of last athe. wg which was better than 
a fifty percent production, and meant a 
gross income from $4.50 to $5 a day on a 
rather low-cost laying ration. 

Since the ration was comparatively 
simple, the generous use of electric lights 
probably accounts largely for this good 
production. To some it may appear that 
Scotland was somewhat overdoing the 
lighting proposition for, instead of turning 
them on either in the morning or the 
evening, as is the more common usage, he 
made use of them at both ends of the day. 

He turned them on about six o’clock 
in the morning and again from the waning 
of daylight in the late afternoon until 
eight o'clock, which gave the birds 
virtually a fourteen-hour working day. 
It was not his intention, however, of 
continuing this practice for the entire 
winter, but to force heavy production 
only during the period that eggs were high- 
est in price. 

“You should be around here early 
some morning,” said Scotland, ‘‘to see 
how eager the pullets are to get on the job 
of filling up. Within a minute after the 
lights are turned on there isn’t a pullet 
left on the roost and they are all busy 
scratching down in the litter for graip.” 

Scotland had been raising heavy, dual- 
purpose fowls but last spring he switched 
to a light breed, starting with about a 
thousand chicks of a high egg production 
strain. There were two nearly equal lots, 
one hatched the last of April and th 
other in the first week of May. 

The first lot of chicks was started on 
sweet milk and oatmeal after they were 
sixty hours old. The second lot was started 





on sour milk and oatmeal, together with 
all the bran they would eat. The second 
ration gave much better results than the 
first, Scotland said. Both lots had sharp 
sand from the first. 

When they were about two weeks old 
the chicks were fed a growing ration of 
ground corn, ground oats and bran, 
equal parts of each. During the first 
week in July a little more than 400 pounds 
of cockerels were sold at 25 cents per 
pound. 

In August the pullets were gradually 
put on the laying ration, which consisted 
of the growing ration with the addition 
of some tankage. Since the laying house 
was not large enough to quarter all the 
pullets, a hundred of them were sold on 
October 1st at 75 cents each, and a little 
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cote another fifty were sold for one dollar 
each. 

When the pullets got into lay, the lay- 
ing ration was changed to equal parts of 
ground oats and barley, fed in hoppers 
At noon they were fed a moist mash. This 
was made up of a half pail of the dry mash 
with the addition of two quarts each o} 
flour middlings and meatscrap, moist 
enough to make it crumbly. The pullets 
also received a pail of milk each day, al! 
that was available on the farm. | Veg 
tables were fed to supply the necessa 
green feed. 

The laying house on this farm is simply 
a hog house made over for poultry pur- 
poses. The main feature of it is the win- 
dows in the roof on the south side, whi 
cast the sunlight down on the floor n 
the droppings platform so that the enti 
floor space is about equally well lighted 
A slatted ceiling covered with straw pro- 
vides proper ventilation.—W. C. M., Iowa. 


PLEASED WITH CEMENT FLOOR 


Mrs. G. E. Augenstein, Marion county, 
Ohio, is very enthusiastic about the ce- 
ment floor in her poultry house. The flock 
of standard bred hens in this house has 
been kept in a healthy condition and has 
sroduced a high egg yield during the pas 
ber or five years. ‘“The cement floor 
the owner says, “must have some share of 
the credit in any successful results that 
are accomplished..”’ 

As a foundation for the floor, cinders 
were hauled out from one of the factorie: 
in town and filled in to a depth of six 
inches beneath the space planned for the 
floor. This had been paella marked on 
the foundation wall. The next procedure 
was to lay coarse cement to the depth oi 
one and one-half inches on the cinders. A 
layer of one-ply roofing was laid on the 
coarse cement as soon as it had dried 
nicely. The purpose of the building paper 
was to help break the passage of moisture 
in case it should ever start to rise thru the 
cement. If possible, cement floors should 
be laid in early summer to insure thoro 


ing. 
one last step in building” the floor was 








Hens under lights must be fed generously 


to put on a layer of rich cement made with 
sand as a base. This was given a smooth 
finish and troweled off very carefully. At 
the time the floor was laid, the principal 
reason for making it smooth was to pre- 
vent the chickens from wearing their toes 
off too badly as they would scratch for the 
grain thrown in the litter in wintertime. 
A second advantage has been found in 
that it is easier to clean. A scoop shovel 
from the barn or a big broom operates over 
it very nicely. The litter does not stick 
to it so badly. 

They have laid a line of drain tile around 
the outer wall near the bottom of the 
foundation. With this extra precaution 
there has been no dampness in the house 
and no cases of roup or other troubles. 
—H. E. M., Ind> 
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practical suggestions for home beautifying 


ITH Color Magic in the Home 

by Anne Lewis Pierce, as her 
guide, any woman—however inex- 
perienced, or however limited her 
means—can really work wonders in 
transforming rooms which call for 
improvement. Every page of this 
profusely illustrated work teems with 
suggestions on the effective use of 
color, as well as hints on the selection 
and arrangement of furnishings. 


Several ideas for ‘“‘curing sick 
rooms” are discussed; advice on 
proper placing of furniture; the suit- 
ability of various color-schemes for 
different types of rooms; the bearing 

of the light on the selection of 
colors in the furnishings, etc. 

Miss Pierce also points out 
and illustrates the great adapt- 
ability of Congoleum Gold 
Seal Art-Rugs in working out 


acousee off 





Who would not be moved to drop 
into this inviting wing chair, softly 
toned to the Tug’s bac kground “ee 
the pattern is the “VENETIAN” 
— Gold Seal Rug No. 532. 





GOLD SEAL 


Art-Rucs | = 


harmonious room schemes inexpen- 
sively. The new designs and color- 
ings are a vast advance over anything 
ever before offered in popular priced, 
sanitary floor-coverings. 


They enable you to displace the 
depressing dullness of old floor- 
coverings with the heartening glow 
of fresh, Springlike colors in artistic 
patterns. And what a wonderful com- 
fort it is to know that Congoleum 
Gold Seal Art-Rugs are so easy to 
keep bright and new looking year 
after year! 


Learn how to practice “color 
sol @ Bite Mesente hand, 
magic” from Miss Pierce’s hanc 
book. Fill out and mail the coupon 
below for your free copy. 
CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Dallas 


Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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Lewis Pierce’s booklet. 


€¥ ConcoLeuM-NAIRN INC. 
O 1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Touring $510 
Roadster 510 


Coach - 645 
Coupe - 645 


Four-Door 


Sedan 735 
Landau - 765 
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em 495 


All Prices f. o. b. 
Flint, Mieh. 
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HEVROLET 
in Chevrolet History 





Multi ple-cylinder , 


with Chevrolet Economy 


Today Chevrolet offers ex- 
actly the same slow-speed 
smoothness, velvet acceleration 
and freedom from high-speed 
vibration which have hereto- 
fore been the big reasons for 
the buying of multiple-cylinder 
cars. 


Imagine loafing up a hill in 
a loaded car—with the motor 
turning so easily that you are 
almost unconscious of its opera- 
tion. You can in the smooth 
Chevrolet! 


Imagine rushing from 10 to 
30 miles an hour in ten seconds 
—without a sign of motor 
strain. You can in the smooth 
Chevrolet! 


Imagine speeding at 40 or 
50 miles an hour in a Coach or 
Sedan—with never a semblance 
of vibration rumble. You can 
in the smooth Chevrolet! 


Above all, imagine enjoying 
these phenomenal qualities 
with amazing economy of oper- 
ation. You dv in the smooth 
Chevrolet! 

No matter what type of car 
you are accustomed to driving, 
learn for yourself the incredible 
smoothness that is winning the 
world to Chevrolet. 

Arrangetodrivethecartoday! 

Compare its abilities on any 
basis with any car you have ever 
driven. 

Try it in traffic—over the 
hills — through clinging mud 
and sand. 

And be prepared for a thrill 
the like of which you never 
dreamed possible in other than 
a multiple-cylinder car. 

For that’s exactly what you 
will enjoy in the smoothest 
Chevrolet in Chevrolet history! 
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so Smooth - so Powerful 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors Corporation 
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MEATSCRAP FED SEPARATELY 


ON the farm of Abel Stone in Audubon 
county, Iowa, no attempt is made to 
vary the amount of meatscrap according 
to the amount of milk the hens consume. 
It is left to the hens to decide how much 
they need. 

In the first place the birds at, all times 
get all the sweet milk and buttermilk 
they want; in the second place, the meat- 
scrap is not mixed with the mash. It is 
fed by itself in a self-feeder so the birds 
may help themselves. Stone says his 100 
Rhode Island reds consume about five 
pounds of meatscrap in two weeks. 

{nother rather unusual feature of the 
feeding methods on the Stone farm is that 
corn has no place in the ration. In winter 
the birds’ first feed of the day consists of 
whole oats and a basket of green alfalfa 
leaves. At noon they get a warm, moist 
mash of one part ground oats, one part 
yround barley, one part shorts and two 
parts bran. The last feed of the day is 
ooked whole barley and oats, equal parts 
of each. 

The dry mash, which is the same as the 
moist mash with the addition of one per- 
cent salt and three percent charcoal, is 

ways before them. The birds have ac- 
ess to grit and oystershell in boxes. The 

ibstitution of barley for corn works very 
well since the feeding value of barley is 
fully 75 percent that of corn. Barley, 
however, 18 high in fiber. 

During the spring, summer and fall 
the birds are on unlimited range. In cold 
weather they are confined in a house 16x 
2” feet, which allows three and a half 
square feet of floor space per bird. Ad- 
joining the house is a small yard which is 
kept free of snow and here the birds find 
additional scratching space. With such 
care and feeding, the flock laid from 45 to 
more than 50 eggs per day all last winter. 

W. C. M., Iowa. 


MRS. WARD STARTED RIGHT 
Breeding up from mediocre stock is 
too slow,” said Mrs. Frank Ward, suc- 
essful poultry raiser of Greene county, 
lissourl. ‘Better buy a few good ones 
and make the start a little slower if neces- 
sary. By getting some of the best stock 
obtainable for your foundation, you are 
tarting right. Then as you grade up you 
are getting somewhere, not twenty years 
hehind the wideawake fellow who has the 
best stock. 
“This is true with all kinds of livestock 
s well as with poultry. Personally I ap- 
plied it to barred Plymouth Rocks eight 
ears ago when I became disgusted with 
my mongrel flock. While attending the 
\issouri state poultry show, I met J. B. 
Ellis, an experienced poultryman, and he 
advised me to buy the best even if I could 
afford only a few birds. I followed his 
advice and paid $10 for a setting of eggs 
from one of the best flocks in the country. 
Later I bought two breeding pens, paying 
$100 a pen. That was a lot of money for 
so few birds but it gave me the right kind 
of a start. It wasn’t long until I had a 
flock as large as I cared to keep and was 
winning ribbons at our district and state 
shows. I think I owe it all to starting 
ith the best stock I could buy.” 
Mrs. Ward keeps a flock of about 400 
irds. She culls all the time, for her stand- 





ard is high. She not only wants birds to 
conform to the breed standards but they 
must be layers. For four years she has 
been trapnesting and no matter how hand- 
some, unless the egg record shows up well, 
the hen goes to market. 

The chicks are raised with two coal 
brooders in a brooder house 12x20 feet 
with a partition in the center. The stoves 
are 1,000-chick capacity but she never 
0 more than half that number to the 

rooder for she does not believe crowding 
pays. The same is true in the hen houses, 
plenty of floor and roosting room, at least 
three square feet of scratching space and 
twelve inches roosting space on the pole 
being allowed per hen. 

All grain fed the flock is raised on the 
farm. A commercial mash is purchased, 
for Mrs. Ward considers home mixing 
inferior to thoro machine mixing, other 
pages being equal. The yards are sowed 
to wheat in the fall and oats in the spring, 
and during summer the hens have access 
to clover and alfalfa fields so that they 
have an abundance of green feed. During 
cold weather when they are confined to 
the houses, alfalfa leaves are kept before 
the hens in a hopper. 

“We have never been bothered with 
poultry diseases,” said Mrs. Ward. “I 
think this is due to the frequent cleaning 
of the houses and to liming and plowing 
the yards twice a year. Sanitation is the 
‘stitch in time’ to apply to the poultry 
business.”—C, F., Mo. 


FEEDING FOR WINTER EGG PRO- 
DUCTION 


Continued from page 80 


the addition of a product rich in the D 
vitamin to a carefully balanced ration 
increased the total egg production of the 
flock, gave better shell texture, increased 
hatchability and produced stronger chicks. 
The Wisconsin experiment station re- 
ceived similar sale tho the nature of 
their experiments was slightly different. 

Water is the cheapest nutriment you 
can give your flock, and yet possibly there 
is no individual part of the hen’s diet that 
is of more importance. A hundred hens 
in production will consume about four 
gallons of water a day. To keep the hens 
supplied with drinking water during the 
winter proves often a problem. It is not 
necessary to warm the water, but care 
must be taken to prevent it from freezing. 
If you have trouble with the water freez- 
ing, it may be well to use some kind of a 
heating device. 

Ir feeding for production we must not 
overlook the fact that the average hen 
will first take care of her body needs, which 
consist of the constant rebuilding of 
broken down tissues, body heat and ener- 
gy. Eggs are made from the surplus food 
consumed. The average amount of feed 
consumed in a year ranges from 75 to 90 
pounds. It varies with breeds and with 
individual hens of the same breed. 

We, of course, do not have to worry 
about the amount of mash to feed the 
hens daily because they should have free 
access to it at all times. As to the exact 
amount of scratch grain to feed, Doctor 
Kent advises that this depends upon the 
season. In the fall the hens should be fed 
heavily on grain in order to get them in 
condition to withstand the cold winter 
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nights, Allow about one quart of grain 
to twelve birds during October, November 
and December. The pullets should begin 
laying long before cold weather sets in 
and lay right on without a rest. Where 
lights are used, one quart of grain to six- 
teen hens is sufficient. After December, 
gradually decrease the amount of scratch 
grain so that by spring one quart will feed 
twenty hens. 

Regularity of feeding is one of the most 
disregarded principals in poultry feeding, 
and yet we know that many animals and 
fowls are highly responsive to regularity 
of feeding. 


DOUBLED THE EGG PRODUCTION 

Mrs. Fred Kandel, Champaign county, 
Ohio, has greatly increased the average 
— of her flock during the past 
ew years. Mrs. Kandel states that there 
are two things that have enabled her to 
make this big improvement. First of these 
is feeding. She learned early in her experi- 
ence that it paid to feed her hens liberally. 
However, it was not until the last few 
years that she adopted a practice of feed- 
ing that seems to be a very important 
factor in the splendid results she is secur- 
ing. This practice is to keep a dry mash 
before her hens at all times, winter and 
summer. 

This mash usually consists of equal 
parts by weight of ground corn, ground 
oats, wheat middlings and tankage. The 
more of it that is eaten the better the 
owner is pleased. To her way of looking 
at the proposition, ‘‘More feed means more 
eggs.’’ She feeds grain, too. This is usual- 
ly made up of equal parts of shelled corn 
and wheat. This is fed morning and night. 
It is given in amounts equal to a gallon 
for each fifty hens at each feeding. In 
winter when there is no green feed avail- 
able, the hens are fed liberally of alfalfa 
leaves from the barn floor. 

Breeding has been the second factor in 
helping Mrs. Kandel double the laying 
ability of her flock. Formerly she kept 
mongrels. These were graded up by the 
use of purebred males from high produc- 
ing strains and by gradually culling out 
the inferior birds. 

She then secured a few birds of her 
favorite breed and in a couple of years 
had increased the number of purebreds to 
such an extent that she was able to dispose 
of all- her old flock and thus have none 
but purebreds left.—H. E. M., Ind. 

DON’T PUSH BREEDING FLOCK 

“Artificially stimulating hens for winter 
egg production is a losing practice when 
followed year after year with the same line 
of breeding stock,’”’ says Mrs. F. E. 
Houser, DeWitt county, Illinois, after 
many years’ experience with poultry. She 
has learned that spring chicks from hens 
pushed for winter eggs are noticeably 
weaker than chicks from hens that have 
been allowed to lay as they wanted dur- 
ing the winter months. 

A concrete evidence of the value of 
this idea of Mrs. Houser’s is indicated in 
the high price she receives for her eggs 
from a hatchery. ‘My hatchery has paid 
me above the Chicago market price for 
my eggs for four years,” explained Mrs. 
Houser, “and they pay transportation 
charges.’’—G. C. T., fil 
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NEW UNBREAKABLE 
PROCESS GLASS TRANSMITS 
VIOLET RAYS AT FULL 
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NEW PROCESS GLASS 
TRANSMITS SUNS VIOLET RAYS 


Science discovers new amazing process glass 
that does what ordinary glass can't. It trans- 
mits at full power the sun’s violet rays (glass 
glares and excludes violet rays). You can now 
easily double poultry profits by building a 
scratch shed or poultry house with VIO-RAY, 
giving your poultry violet ray advantages— 
makes hens lay—chicks grow faster, stronger 
and develop greater egg laying vitality—an 
egg a day now possible, Many users claim four 
or five times the eggs are produced under the 
mysterious rays of VIO-RAY. Keeps cold out— 
heatin. Keeps henssafeand warm during cold- 
est weather. Prevents deaths, dampness, rickets 
and disease. For poultry houses, brooder 
houses, scratch sheds, bes beds, cold frames, 
inclosing porches V 1O-RAY is admitted a 
great discovery. Cheaper and better than glass, 
Easy to use, flexible, tough, unbreakable, trans- 
parent, weather- 
proof, it spreads 
light and sunshine. 
Indorsed by poul- 
trymen, gardeners 
and colleges every- 
where. Thousands 
of users write as 
follows: 


HENS LAY ALL WINTER 

Vio-Ray Company: Doylestown, Pa. 

Last winter I enclosed a scratch shed and 
my hens laid all winter and are still laying, 
something they never did before. VIO-RAY 
certainly is wonderful. It is a protection 
against all kinds of storms and its health pro- 
ducing rays seem to give poultry new life, 
use it and recommend it. —R. M. Walton. 


DOUBLES EGG YIELD 
Vio-Ray Company: Mason, Iowa. 
Before building with Vio-Ray we were only 
getting a few eggs a day. Now we get five or 
six where we did get one. Hens that do not 
lay under VIO-RAY would never lay and are 
not worth keeping. —A. A. Altman, 





BEFORE YOU BUY OR BUILD 
SEE VIO-RAY 







Samples and 
full information will 
be supplied. Merely fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to- 
day. Learn about this amazing 
wonder working discovery. 
How to raise healthy poultry that lays and pays. 
Write name plainly and send coupon to-day. 
ee er ee ne a ee ee ee ee ee 
VIO-RAY COMPANY, 
302 Interstate Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. | 
| Without cost or obligation please furnish 
me with full information and samples of 
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STARTING A GOOD FLOCK 


Harry White, a farmer of northern 
Indiana, has developed a_ profitable 
poultry flock and the results ‘of his experi- 
ence are set out in the following terse 
paragraphs. There are many young men 
who a want to get.started with better 

ultry but they don’t know where to take 

old to make the cheapest and best start. 
“It is best to start by buying chicks of the 
breed that you want,” says White. 

“In the fall legband the pullets that 
begin laying first and continue this until 
about forty percent of the flock is banded. 
Give the entire flock the best care and feed 
possible thru the winter. Next summer 
cull at least twice for egg production— 
about September Ist or when about 
one-half the hens are molting. Go over 
them again and legband those that are 
still laying and to your surprise, you will 
find that of this number about ninety 
percent are wearing bands which were put 
on when they were found laying. ‘This 
shows that the pullet which lays first 
lays last and most. 

“Starting with a flock of 500 good pul- 
lets, there will be about 150 wearing double 
bands at the end of the laying year. 
These should be culled for breeding pur- 
poses having in mind body conformation, 
color, size, ete. This will generally leave 
about 100 for the breeding pen. Mate 
these hens with cockerels from some reli- 
able breeder. 

“This will give the beginner a very good 
foundation for future poultry business. 
Keep always on the job and ever alert 
for the little things which are so easily 
neglected.”’—I. J. M., Ind. 


KEEPING CHICKENS HEALTHY 


‘After a very serious loss from disease 
I have adopted a plan by which I hope to 
keep my chickens healthy,” said W. C 
Furstenberger, Marion county, Ohio. ‘This 
man operates a farm of medium size. He 
keeps records of all his work and of his 
income and his expenditures. He knows 
whether or not each department of his 
farm is paying. It was tuberculosis with 
which his flock had been afflicted. Many 
of the birds had appeared unthrifty and 
quite a number had died. An expert was 
called and the trouble was found. 

The owner of the flock was willing to 
undertake anything, no matter how dras- 
tic, in cleaning up. Because the disease 
seemed to have made rather serious in- 
roads and no doubt a large proportion of 
the flock was afflicted, it was deemed 
advisable to kill off the entire flock. This 
was done. Every carcass that showed the 
least bit of evidence that it had harbored 
this disease was burned. When the opera- 
tion was completed, it was found that 

more than half the total number had 
been destroyed in the process. This loss 
was a severe blow to the owner, but he 
rid of the d that this was the only way to get 
et the disease, so went thru with it. 

No chickens were kept on the farm for 
several months after the flock was killed. 
The houses were thoroly cleaned and dis- 
infected. The yards were cleane,l and | , 
scraped so that there was not a particle of 
rubbish left. This gave the sun an oppor- 
tunity to thoroly disinfect the premises. 

Once the farm was restocked with 
youltry, the owner was determined to 

yes his stock healthy. He started with 
healthy stock by securing day-old chicks 
which he raised under brooders. Thus he 
had it so planned that no diseased stock 
could be brought to the farm. 

He culls his stock rigidly with a view of 
retaining only healthy birds that are 
strong and vigorous and with vitality 
sufficient to offer considerable resistance 
to disease. He begins culling with his 
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There can be no doubt as tothe 
profit making results following the 
feeding of Dried Buttermilk to 
poultry. The heads of the poultry 
departments of our Agricultural 
Colleges and other authorities say 
that Dried Buttermilk should be 
apart of all mash feeds for poultry. 


FREE 


Every poultry raiser 
should read a folder 
we have just printed 
telling what these, 
and other, poultry 
Diiet say about 
IED BUTTER- 
Edition is 
fen. Write for 
your FREE copy 
TODAY. 
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SEND NO MONEYS tre CHICKS 


Just mail your order. We ship C. O. D. and guarantee 100% 
live delivery of sturdy,pure-bred chicks from ~~ + bred- 
ay 4 flocks. White Leghorns, 8c. Brown & Buff Leghorns, 

Anconas, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 8. C. Reds, 100. 
Bast Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, ‘White Wyandottes, Black Min- 
oreas, lle Mixed 8c. Orders less than 100 chicks, le more. 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Gox S, SILVER LAKZ, INDIANA 


WHITE LEGHORN fees 





he ey AL i Sey a. nested 
founder on stock, —_ a ty inners 
talog and at. 5. pete bulletin 


= 1 °F eop con ig 
shi D. and guarantee satisfaction. 


GEORGE 8. FERRIS, “$2 Galen, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


NO MONEY DOWN 
Chickssent C. O. D. Pay on arrival. From selected and in- 
spected flocks. 100 W. Leg., Buff Leg.& Anconas $8.50; Rock, 
Reds, $9.50; W. Wyan., B. Orp., R. I. Whites, Pure Tancred 
W. Leg. $10.50; H. Mix $8; L. Mix $7. 100% Live Delivery. 
Catalog. Stromberg Poultry Farm, Box 277, Fert Dedge, lows 








Postpaid,per 1 
Anconas, Rocks, Reds $13; $T3; Oro. 





$14: Light a $18; Assorted Larce 
PRICES «=: : Assorted $10; Catalog Free. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo- 


CHICKS Fee 0D. Pa ray after you & see chicks. 
‘or catalog. 
tacky Matehory,355 4th St. ep wane” 4 
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pullets. Last fall when he put 250 of them 
into the laying house, he culled out 20 
within a few days. The year preceding he 
started with 200 and reduced them to 150 
by culling before the season had passed. 

“Furstenberger cleans the soetings 
boards in his poultry houses every day. 
He has made himself a wide scraper to 
use in this operation which makes quick 
and easy work of this job. He cleans the 
floor once in every three or four weeks. In 
doing this he removes every bit of the 
rubbish. He sprays on a disinfectant and 
scatters lime before putting down the 
clean straw. 

The yards are kept clean, too. This is 
also very important, says the owner. He 
never throws any rubbish from the poultr 
house into the yards where it will be left 
to accumulate. He loads every scoopful 
directly into the manure spreader and 
hauls it to the fields. The scrapings that 
he removes each morning are put into 
a tight box where the chickens cannot get 
to them and are kept there until the 
spreader is driven past. 

His chickens are making a nice profit. 
Last year each hen and »ullet vaid for her 
feed and left $4.11 zor labor and for the use 
ot the buildings and the range upon which. 
they ran during the seasons of mild 
weather. The owner says that there is a 
lot of satisfaction in keeping healthy 
stock and that it is the only Kin that can 
be depended upon to return a good 
profit.—H. E. M., Ind. 


FEEDS FOR EGGS 

During the first ten months of 1925, 
the 250 white leghorn hens that made u 
the laying flock of W. R. Whitsell, Pol 
county, Missouri, earned a profit of $515 
above all feed cost and labor in caring for 
them. After three years of experimenting 
with different combinations of feeds for 
egg production, he has settled on a mash 
that he mixes on the farm and feeds along 
with grain raised on the farm as a scratch 
feed. 

The mash consists of 100 pounds bran, 
100 pounds shorts, 100 pounds cornmeal, 
100 pounds oat flour, 100 pounds alfalfa 
leaf meal, 100 pounds meat meal, 35 
pounds dried buttermilk and 20 pounds 
salt. This is fed as a dry mash all the 
time and is mixed with sour milk for a 
wet mash for mornings. Self-feeders are 
used for the dry mash while the wet feed 
is given in shallow troughs. 

The grain in the straw litter consists of 
oats and wheat in the morning and cracked 
corn at night—all the hens will clean up. 
In addition lime and oystershell for shell 
material and chats for grit is kept before 
the hens. Free access to fresh water is 
considered as important as feed. In sum- 
mer the alfalfa flour is cut down in pro- 
portion to the amount of green feed avail- 
able. If the hens can get plenty of blue- 
grass and clover, the alfalfa is taken out 
of the mash altogether. Feeding for egg 
production is a year round proposition, 
says Whitsell, just as important during 
summer as during winter.—C. F., Mo. 


DUCK RATION 
I noticed an article in one of your recent 
papers on the raising of ducks which is 
quite contrary to my way of raising them. 


| believe my way is just about right as my 
ducks topped the market recently when I 
shipped them to Chicago to a commission 


firm there. 

Chis is what I use and it works just as 
Well with chickens, in fact, I feed them 
together. I use cracked corn finely cut 
and some bran, very wet with sour milk 
in liberal quantities five times per day. 
Sometimes only four times but it pays. 
It keeps the chickens and ducks healthy 
and free from disease. I also give them 
plenty of clean water and have a sand pile 
handy.—Mrs. J. E. H, IIL. 
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For all sorts of out- 
door wear instead ofa 
coat, this stunning 
Jacket’s “‘the thing’ 
today. Colorful plaids 
and checks. Convert- 
ible sport collar. Knit 
waistband. 


BIG YANK 

















You 


that you get 


at your 


local store! 


Look’emall over! Compare BigYank for 


style, for quality—for downright value— 
with any Flannel Shirt or Jacket you can 


buy—anywherel 


Ofcourse, youcan’tmatchit. Fornoothermanu- 
facturer has the volume to bring costs down so 
low. Big Yank gives the value you'd naturally 
expect from the largest shirt-makers in the world. 


No matter what you want in style, pattern, 
color; or weight, you can get it in Big Yank. 
Shirts that will stand up under hard service year 
after year! Or the newest, sportiest of Jackets! 


At $3 to $7. 


And you can buy Big Yank in your own com- 
munity! Look over the popular styles. Great, 
aren't they? It pays to trade at the store where 


Big Yank’s sold. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FLANNEL SHIRTS AND JACKETS 
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are down, Prompt shi 
faction guaranteed. WE 
$49.00,” says Walter . 
Indiana. You, too, can save. Don’t delay, write today 
FREE catalog and 

KITSELMAN BROS., Box 220 
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MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Heats 7 Rooms 


at about the 


Cost of One! 


“With the Bulldog Furnace, we find 
it takes little more coal to heat the 
whole seven room house than it did 
to heat one room with a stove using 
chestnut coal.” J. B. Smith, 19 Elm 
St., Somerville, N. J. 


More Heat with Half the Coal 


“T had a hot air furnace in our house 
before I got the Bulldog and our 7- 
room house was always cold. With 
the Bulldog it only takes halfas much 
coal and we had weather below zero, 
and the house was nice and warm in 
the morning when we got up. We 
never have the draft on more thana 
half hour at a time, and it has the 
place red hot.” Jess T. Conrad, Shae 
mokin, Pa. 





Comes Completely Erected! 


You Install It Yourself? 


3 Tons Heats 8 Rooms! 
“With the Bulldog Furnace I used 3 tons of 
hard coal last winter to heat our % room house. 
You can use anything that will burn in the 
Bulldog. We often warm the house during 
a stormy period in summer with waste paper. 
Lester F. Coons, Ellenville, N. Y. 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur- 
nace, or any furnace, write for our free cata- 
log. The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST 
investigate. Comes completely ite 
any height of basement, goes through any 
door, and you install it yourself! 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection. 
Then, if satisfied, you make only small 
monthly payments, at our amazingly low 
rice! Factory connections in both East and 
est. We ship from nearest point. Don’t 
consider buying any furnace until you find 
out about the Bulldog. Write at once for 
our special offer and our free catalog to- 
gether with the wonderful record of Buldog 
success. Get ready for winter NOW! 
this coupon TODAY! 


*== Bulldog Furnace Co, ==4 

Babson Bros., Sole Distributors 5 
§ 19th and California Ave., Dept.25-16 Chicago 
g Without obligating me in any way 
‘ ror free catalog and spec: 
: 








peless Furnace. 
(Print name and address plainly) 
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B Address __.............. 
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KEEPS POULTRY YARDS CLEAN 

P. F. Calkins, Columbiana county, 
Ohio, who maintains a flock of leghorns, 
has not been able to figure out any satis- 
factory plan of shifting his poultry from 
one part of the farm to another. Such 
being the case, he finds it necessary to 
keep his flock on the same ground year 
after year, and also to keep his pullets 
in rather restricted quarters. 

Calkins is a stickler for cleanliness and 
sanitation. He makes these things his 
watchword in his endeavors to keep his 
flock healthy and vigorous. He keeps the 





| 





round surrounding his buildings scrupu- 
aly clean. Whenever the droppings 
boards are cleaned or the straw on the 
floor of his laying houses is cleaned, he has 
it thrown directly into a spreader and 
taken to the fields. None of it is even al- 
lowed to touch the ground in the chicken 
yards. 
All the available space in his chicken 
range is plowed three times each season. 
After each plowing he seeds the ground to 


|oats or rye, depending upon the time of 


year. The flock is allowed to run over the 
plowed ground con:‘nuously. The hens 
and pullets enjoy scratching in the fresh 
soil and obtain some food from it, as well 
as a great deal of exercise. As the oats or 
rye come on, green feed is furnished for the 
flock.—H. E. M., Ind. 


EGG RECORDS POINT WAY TO 
PROFIT 


“I started keeping a daily record 
on my flock of White Leghorn hens on 
March 1, 1921,” said Alice White of 
Indiana. ‘These records soon proved so 
valuable that I have kept a daily egg 
record ever since. One of the greatest 
advantages of the egg record is that one 
will take better care of the flock if the egg 
yield must be recorded. In 1921 the aver- 
age egg production per hen of our flock 
was 105.1 eggs. That year I did not feed 
mash all the time as I thought it was too 
expensive. 

‘In 1922 we fed mash all the time and 


er hen. Each year we cull the hens care- 
Fully and sell the loafers. 

“In 1923 we raised our average egg 
production up to 131.1 eggs per hen and 
every year since that it has gradually in- 
creased. We mix our own mash and feed 
corn and wheat for scratch grain. Our 


| hens have warm water all winter and have 


milk most of the time. We feed cabbage 
as green feed. In the winter the hens are 
let out every day that the weather per- 
mits.”—I. J. M., Ind. 


HAS DRY FLOORS 

The money spent in making the poultry 
house floor proof against moisture from 
below is well spent, in the opinion of Clyde 
Vance, DeWitt county, illinois. “When 
I planned my pe house, I gave close 
attention to all details but I saw to it 
that my floor was built for dryness,” he 





please send me ‘ 
offer on the Bulldog * 


| said. 

| The foundation consists of a layer of 
jhollow tile laid on cindérs which, of 
course, had been leveled properly. On 
| top of the hollow tile Vance put a layer of 
|eoncrete. ‘‘Now I never have the usual 
troubles that are caused by dampness 
coming up thru the floor,” he said.— 
iG. CT. fil. 
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GLASS CLOTH 


EST. 1916—PAT’D 
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All Winter AZ 

Now it is easy to get lots of eggs all winter. Just build 
this GLASS CLOTH scratch shed onto your hen house to 
admit the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun. Plain 
glass stops them. These rays bring amazing winter egg 
yields. The shed is cheap and easy tomake. Gives twicg 
the room. Allows hens to scratch and work up Vitality, 
High winter egg prices repay its cost many times. Try it, 
ideal for poultry houses, hot beds, barns, repairs, etc. 


ms “ Make Y: Hom 
a a Winter-Tight 
Yee eT  stmoly tack GLASS C 


Hil ore ; 
dantlight. Brings comfort. Shu 
pans gold. A fuel and doctor bills." 14 for enclosir _~ 
€ ing pore Ke ing new rooms 
small cost. Violet nchenees healthy for homens \ too. 7 
aoe t No Imitations 

Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 
peng onte. Noother soncers can copy 

e338, oother esame w resisti fors 
mola. Avoid imitations. Real GLASS CLOTH is a ax 
fabric specially treated tomake it transparent, waterpr oof 
and weatherproof. Cnipnated in 1916 and proven by ten 
y You will know it by its quality. So much 
cheaper than glass it has won wide popularity all over the 
United States one Exsope. RS by leading ex- 
Perts make hens lay an res i 
chicks and with hot bed plants. © — 


Ss Pp E IAL Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. long 
and 86 in. wide, postpaid. (Will 
1399-8 cover scratch shed 9x15 ft.) If 


after ten days use, you do not find 

it better than glass or any substitute, return it and we wil 

refund yourmoney. Common sense instructions, *‘Feed- 

with each order. Catalog illustrating useg 
any (alers sell Glass Cloth,) 


TURNER BROS, weitinston onic Dept, 841 








raised our egg production up to 120.1 eggs |' 
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CUP ELEVATOR 


Save lame backs and blistered hands. Save time 
which means saving money with this sensible 
MEYER which every farmer can afford. 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Strongest, simplest, easiest running elevator made, 
ee No short turns to cause friction. 

Main driving shaft runs in bab- 
50 BU. IN bit metal bearings. No shelling 
3 MINUTES er clogging. No other like it. 
That meansy Pays oe Host wale 
hell, grain it saves. 
ee ne for blue prints MLE MIVUNY 
or Oats. and catalog. 

a inisiog. IT aar-T:) 
Choose From The Meyer Mig. Co,0¢)5°3E9); i a/ 
Sold on Strong~ Bes 18 LL BLUE PRINTS 


ae FREE 
Ulitra-Violet 
ays Pass Thru Flex-O-Glass 











Makes Hens Flex-O-Glass gi 
soft sunlight f egg producing Ultra- Violet rays that 
lass stops.Make Ser. Shed qu y aply. Give 
Eons June weather indoors and rs her eggsall winter. En- 
close es and Stormdoors with Fiex-0- 
Glass, avoid drafts. Turn snowtrap into healthy sun parlor. 
Fiex-0-Glass has a special strong cloth base coated with 
a newly discovered preparation. Lets energizing Ultra- 
Violet rays thru. Is absolutely weatherproof, watertight, 
unbreakable. Cut with shears and tack on, Lasts for years. 
by State Experiment Stations. = 
Trial Offer We will send 15sq. yards 

Ss Flex-O-Glass postpaid for 
$5.00, (Roll 85% in. wide, 135 sq. ft.)Covers Scratch Shed 
9x16 ft. for 100 hens or use tor porches, st » brooder- 
houses, » hotbeds, and all kinds of windows at 1-8 
for er direct from our f: today. You take no risk. 
ise x iOdays. If then satis! it gives better 
than glass or. i and more le any glass 
substitute just send it back and we’ llcheerfully refund 7 mo net 

eS = Bend $10.00 for 3 yards, if you wi 


1 trial roll. ers filled in 24 bours. 
FREE CATALOG ‘on request, 


+ -0-Glass . 2, 
Ig - Prat Teg 


FARM FEN 


Cents a rod fora 2%-in. 
Hog Fence, « Freight 
Prepaid in Il!, and Ind. 


18e in Iowa and only slightly 
morein other states for freight. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Lowprices barb wire. hm nT: 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 135 MORTON, ILLS. 
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SUGAR FROM JERUSALEM ARTI- 

CHOKES 
Continued from page 15 
worked out, and there seems to be no reas 
gon why it should not be, we may well 
expect the first development of this new 
industry to be made by the present sugar 
mills. 

Sugar beets centain only about 15 per- 
cent sugar ard this is the result of long 
years of careful selection and_ breeding. 
The sugar content of the first beets used 
was only about 6 percent. The artichoke 
at present contains an average of 11 to 
12 percent sugar and it is only reasonable 
to believe this could be considerably in- 
creased by the same methods that were 
applied to the beet. A few years of careful 
selection should raise the average sugar 
content of artichokes to at least 18 or 20 
percent. A few tubers have already been 
found to contain 23 percent of sugar. 
Taking into consideration the superior 
sweetening qualities of levulose, the wild 
artichoke of today even now has more 
sweetening power than the cultivated 
sugar beet after years of attention. Altho 
the Jerusalem artichoke is only one of 
several plants in which levulose occurs in 
considerable quantities, it contains the 
greatest amounts of that substance and 
seems to be the most economical to use 
in sugar production. 

The artichoke sugar idea is well estab- 
lished in the minds of scientists and agri- 
culturists. Congress and the United 
States department of agriculture, as well 
as the bureau of standards, are giving con- 
siderable attention to this work. Dr. D. N. 
Shoemaker, of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, has grown this vege- 
table for several years in the experimental 
gardens at Arlington, Virginia, and is pre- 
paring to publish a bulletin describing 
this plant, its cultivation, habits, uses, 
production, ete., for anyone who is inter- 
ested in this new development. 

Since dextrose—corn sugar—is only 
about 75 percent as sweet as sucrose— 
cane sugar—and as levulose—artichoke 
sugar—is from 50 to 75 percent sweeter 
than the sugar now in general use, it seems 
possible that-the ideal table sugar of a 
few years hence might well be a half-and- 
half mixture of levulose and dextrose, 
which would have about the same sweet- | 
ening power as the present cane sugar. 
This would be more easily digested than 
sucrose because the latter must be changed 
to levulose and dextrose during the process 





of digestion and the new sugars have the 
advantage of not needing to be changed 
in the stomach. One step in digestion is} 
eliminated. This combination of the two 
new sugars would also eliminate the pos- 
sible necessity of changing our habits as| 
might be the case if just one of the new| 
sugars were used alone. Two spoonfuls | 
of sugar in a cup of coffee would still mean 
the same amount of sweetening as at} 
present. The federal pure food and | 
drug act of 1906 mentions “sugar” | 
and the interpretation put upon it by 
the bureau of chemistry has always been 
that ‘sugar’? means “sucrose” and that 
only. It requires that persons using any 
other kind of sugar in putting up food 
products for sale, must state that fact 
on their labels. This has the bad effect 
of branding such goods as “imitation” Br 
“adulterated” or even “impure.” Of 
course, this is an unjust ruling and many 
scientific men have testified to this fact 
recently. Congress may rectify this situ- 
ation and dextrose and levulose be recog- 
nized as “sugar’’ the same as is sucrose. 
he effect of this should be to give| 
straulus to the corn sugar industry and | 
open up the way for the large scale manu- 
lacture of artichoke sugar soon. 

the time is not ripe-yet for the average 
farmer to grow artichokes unless he wants 
to experiment with them as cattle feed— 
but it now seems likely that the day is 
hot far distant when the artichoke will be 











listed as one of our common field crops. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Your starter, generator and horn don’t stop when they need 
oil. You'd oil them regularly, if they did. Instead, they keep 
on working—and wearing out. 


S 
3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


has just the right viscosity to properly oil these important 
electrical devices. And proper oiling prevents repair bills. 

3-in-One penetrates quickly. Oils perfectly. Won’t gum 
or dry out. 

A Handy Oil Can of 3-in-One in a door pocket will prove 
to be a most valuable accessory. Costs little. Stops all body 
and spring squeaks at once. Loosens rusted tire rim lugs and 
“frozen” bolts and nuts. 

3-in-One polishes and prevents rust on nickeled parts. Is 
also a wonderful polish for paint, enamel, Duco. Preserves 
the finish. 

At good stores everywhere in 1-oz.; 3-oz, and 4-pint 
bottles. Also 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 

For cleaning and polishing, the 14-pint bottle is most eco- 
nomical because it contains most for money. 


FREE Sample and Dictionary. A post 
card request will bring both. 
. THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130LE William St., New York, N. Y. 


32 Years of Continuous Service 
KR26 " 


A Pickering Governor makes your tractor deliver steadye 
***tons all the time 


even power under all load con 
ette Repair bills are fewer while . * saving in fuel alone, in 60 
or r days pays for the Governor. 
Better and cheaper tractor power is assured because of the 


AND exclusive Pickering construction—no joints or links—the only 
construction for positive power control and instant re- 


sponse to the slightest load change. 
2 er And only in the Pickering Governor willyou find the built-in 
Speed Changer — a device which permits the speed to be ine 
creased or decreased as required without shutting off the motor. 
Mail coupon for free pamphlet “A Better Day's Work 
With Pickering Governors.” It gives some valuable informa- 

? RACTO tion about power on the farm. 

The PICKERING Governor Co., Portland, Conn. 


K) POWER =e 


Name 


PICKERING- 
GOVERNORS. oooiiiccceu 


A single suggestion in Successful Farming has made or saved many farmers 
tens and hundreds of dollars. As you read this copy of the magazine, note 
the suggestions carefully and see if you can apply them on your own farm, 
We want you to get the full benefit of these practical suggestions. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 











FOR BANK INSURANCE 


I greatly admire your stand on the bankin 
question relative to making the depositor safe, an 
I think that all banks ought to be compelled to 
come under that rule. Now, if this method worked 

out good in the state of Nebraska, I see no reason 
why it would not work out equally as well in any 
and all states, and I think every banking concern 
should be compelled to make their depositors safe. 
I know this much, that if we parties of moderate 
means obtain a small loan from a bank we have to 
make them secure. I hope you will continue with 
your good work until you reach the goal.—H. J. F., 
Wis. 


READS THE PAPERS 

In the August number in the editorial comments 
you state that the belief among business men is 
that farmers do not read their farm papers in the 

ring and summer months. As the old saying, 
these is a way if there is a will. If a farmer wants 
to read he will find time. I, myself, find time to read 
farm papers. If I don't find time during week days 
I do on Sunday afternoons, and if I don’t read farm 
papers thoroly I leave them for winter months. 

There is one thing I am very interested in and 
that is insuring the safety of bank deposits. One 
thing that always appeals to me, if I want to 
borrow some money of a banker he ‘will ask fifty or 
more questions and plaster everything I own with 
papers. But if | deposit some money in the bank it 

would be an insult if I ask him questions and all I 
get is a slip of paper bearing my aame and the 
amount I dete Go to it; we must have some 
good, clean farm papers to work for the farmers, 
for we must have protection of some kind, Our 
nation should honor good, clean, honest, hard- 
working farmers and people of the cities as well, 
80 we must have We tion for the money we save 
up for old age.—P. C. J., lowa. 


A STRANGE COMPARISON 

Automobiles are killing hundreds where beer 
never hurt anybody. Nobody says anything be- 
cause we all drive autos, yet fifty percent do not 
drink wine and wish to say what the other fifty 
percent shall drink. Ask any fair-minded man .f 
autos are not costing more than drink, if more 
people are not going bankrupt because of them, if 
more persons are not being killed than by the use 
of drink. If only fifty percent could drive autos, 
the other fifty would pass the most stringent laws 
to control those that drive autos. 

It is said that the American people dig their 
graves with their teeth, that poll, on we eat goes 
to keep ourselves and the other half to keep the 
doctors. Are we models in all our habits that we 
can say to the other fellow what to drink? 

Seven thousand small children were killed by 
autos last season, more people have been killed 
than in any war, the most brutal killings are done 
with autos, they figure in every crime. The saloon 
is called an outlaw and must pay a license. Then 
the auto is also one, because the license and gas 
tax alone is $10,000,000 in Wisconsin alone. I will 
leave it to any person that reads if the number of 
people killed by autos is not far greater than by 
drink, yet little is said. —R. G. D., Wis. 

{(Comment: The best way to increase the number 
killed by autos many times would be to have plenty 
of booze. The general use of autos and the menace 
of an auto in the hands of a drunken driver is one 
of the greatest reasons for enforced prohibition. 
Cc ertair nly people have a right to protect themselves 

»m such menace.—Editor.] 


HAS SEEN BOTH SIDES 

I read your editorial, “‘A Joke on the Wets,” with 
a good deal of satisfaction. The flimsiness of the 
argument in favor of light wine and beer is evident 
to every person of common sense. There is no 
srgument in favor of the saloon and never was. The 
women of America who have the ballot will cer- 
tainly see to it that we do not go back to whiskey 
and the debauchery of the saloon. 

The “Surplus” article is very good. I think the 
editor is on the right track in most things. Sixteen 
years behind the plow on a west Michigan fruit 
farm gave me an insight into farm life, and learned 
me to love the birds above insecticides and poisons 
for the ills of horticulture. 

[ raised pedigreed strawberries and tried to be 
first in erything. A farmer who resolves to suc- 
ceed ind leaves no stone unturned, has a good 
chance to make good. I raised corn one droughty 
eeason that astonished the neighbors, on so-called 
sandy land, at that. My experience on the farm gave 
me an insight into many things that influenced my 
after life. I am fully convinced that it is the man 
and not the land which goes to make a successful 
farmer _ Put two men on farms, side by side, with 
soil identical in texture, and while one makes a 
splendi i success the other fails. I have seen this and 
abe am convinced that it is the man and not the 

I have been a “middleman” also, having been 
behind the counter more than six years, and during 





my experience there came to know the genuine 
from the spurious in human nature. There are 
farmers and farmers;‘also there are merchants and 
merchants. There are farmers who imagine the 
storekeeper is their natural enemy, which of course 
is far from the fact. A man is a man no matter what 
his occupation. 

I have learned also that the word honest is the 
most comprehensive in the language. I. have seen 
this proven in so many instances that there is no 
chance for a denial that honesty is the best policy 
even from the standpoint of profit. I will admit that 
I am not a friend of congressional subsidies favoring 
any class, nor do i think the genuine farmer is very 
much carried away with Haugen bills. The toiler 
of the soil has often been referred to as “the honest 
farmer."’ As for that farmers are honest, not be- 
cause of their vocation but because of innate man- 
hood. The same holds good with merchants, 
mechanics and what not. Honesty is not monop- 
olized by any class.—J. M. M., Mich 


FALSE SECURITY 

On about February Ist a new banking firm called 
Farmers’ State Bank opened here. was misled 
into a false sense of security by this bank advertis- 
ing ‘Deposits Insured.’’ On July 12th I deposited 
with them $1,032.54, which with the small amount 
already with them made a total of $1,050.54, and 
on the fifteenth this bank had closed its doors. 

I believe that in view of the fact that some banks 
in states which have no laws insuring bank deposits 
are using the words “Deposits Insured” it would 
be wise for you to warn your readers to thoroly 
investigate any banks making such claims, or if 
they have a large amount to deposit, employ an 
attorney to do so before placing their money with 
them.—E. M. C. 


HAS CONFIDENCE 


I have been a reader of S. F. ever since I knew 
how to read, and I am twenty years old now and 
cannot condemn your paper in the least. Your 
attitude toward liquor is right. Hold the standa:%l 
high and see the wote squirm. It may mean a long 
battle to put the U. one dry but we are bound 
to win. I’m for  wyhibitene 

As for the farm knockers, I believe they would 
do better to look about them and see where they 
could make some improvement, then go ahead and 
do it with the purpose of bettering themselves and 
improving the nation. 

have lived on a farm all my life; finished high 
school at the age of fifteen, and at present have the 
care and management of about 100 acres of farm 
land, aside from a bunch of livestock, and do not 
see why any farmer cannot make a good living, 
keep square with the world and lay by at least a 
small amount of money each year. Any man that 
cannot do this, I believe is in reverse gear and is go- 
ing at a dangerous rate. I expect to meet many 
long roads of experience, as I am just beginning in 
life, but I expect to stick to the farm because agri- 
culture no a bright and prosperous looking future. 





HELPS EVERY DAY 

We take seven other papers but I like S. F. the 
best and will never be without it again if I can have 
my way. I find it a valuable asset in my work and 
everyday life. You stand for such good principles 
like helping boys and girls. If I was a good scribe 
I would like to fill at least a page telling of your 
good qualities, but I am no scholar and old, so 
please take the will for the deed.—Mrs. J. H. 





FEARS HIGH PRICE LEVELS 

I have been a reader of Successful Farming for 
several years and regard it as one of the most 
valuable farm-home publications that comes to 
our home. 

Recently I have followed the published opinions 
and plans for legislative relief for agriculture with 
great interest, and only for the tragic element in 
the situation, considerable amusement. 

It is now almost fifty years since I first began to 

take a personal interest in public questions and 
yolitical activities; during this period our nation 
1a8 witnessed many wonderful and radical changes 
that pass today under the general term of ‘‘Prog- 
ress. 

Ever since I can remember there has been a 
persistent and unremitting effort on the part of 
a certain class to make this a commercial and manu- 
facturing nation. Every other interest has been 
sacrificed to that end. 

Just now, in their distress and frantic efforts in 
search of some means of relief, the periodic ap- 
pearance of a panacea for their ills is being dangled 
Before the eyes of the farmer in the form of the 
“Surplus”’ question, and elaborate and complicated 
means for its removal are being outlined and pre- 
sented for his approval. In the name of all that is 
just, reasonable and charitable, how can any man 
conscientiously contend there is a surplus when 
practically one-half of the world is suffering for 
the actual necessities of life while the other half, 
realy and anxious to supply these same necessities 
are unable to get their cost of production? Rather, 
I wouid say, a defective system. 

Or suppose if you will, a surplus did actually 
.xist, that blocked the way to higher prices for 
the farmers product, and that this was taken care 
of by some of the proposed legislative actions, and 
thru the effects of cooperative organizations and 
a system of t«riffs on agricultural products, the 
farmer is epabled to practically dictate the price 










































































































on what he has to sell, what is the ultimate res) 
This, that what has been so aptly termed ‘‘] 
vicious wheel”’ is set in motion; the increased p: 
of all farm products means increased cost of livi 
labor demands higher wages as a result, and 
creased cost of labor means higher prices for ev; 
necessity, comfort and convenience of life 
every individual; thus the first revolution of t 
wheel and we are just where we started exc 
that we have gained a higher and more danger: 
level, a little nearer the breaking point wher 
fall means disaster. 

This is not theory or fancy, but unrefutable fact 
substantiated and demonstrated by actual trial 

The low price of farm products is not the cau 
of present agricultural depression and financial « 
barrassment of the farmer, but the increased pric 
of what he has to buy. 

Higher prices for farm products will not or 
fail to bring relief, but under present conditions wi 
actually add to, and increase the distress and hard- 
ships of an already overburdened farmer and con- 
suming public. 

It is absolutely a delusion, a forlorn hope, for 
the farmer and great mass of common people to 
expect alleviation from present conditions so long 
as we panes in legalizing extortion from the masses 
for the purpose of creating and maintaini: 
monopolistic corporations that can destroy com) 
tition and prevent the operation of the law of sup; 
and demand. 

It is folly, and can only result in disappointme: 
to rely on any legislative action for relief so long 
as the fundamental principles and system re- 
sponsible for present conditions are permitted to 
remain operative.—D. U. 8., Minn. 


NEED CHANGE IN BANK LAW 


Your articles in June and July numbers of §. F. 
on “Insuring the Security of Bank Deposits’ are 
very interesting to me and I hope a good percentage 
of the readers will read them carefully. I was a 
resident of Nebraska for a number of years, and 
was there when they voted on their bank law and 
know the facts are as you state. 

We need a change in banking laws in Minnesota 
but I have slight hope of any change as at our lat« 
primary, the candidate for governor who said not} 
ing about bank deposits received nearly all the 
votes as compared with the candidate who — 
his campaign on a guarantee bank law.—O. L. 
Hyde, Minn. 





TAKES THE CAKE 

As a farmers’ friend and service station, 8. F 
has no equal. It is liked very much by my fami! 
of six. I like the way you give the rummy class the 
jam in the slats, and as an all-around paper it is 
just fine, and more power to you and your whole 
able staff. I have read nearly all the farm papers 
out but S. F. takes the cake.—M. 


PUTS IT PLAIN 

I have often wished I could give my opinion as 
others do, but am not good about putting my ideas 
on paper. There is one thing that I would like to 
say, and do it plain enough not to be misunderstood, 
and that is, it’s up to women to look after their men 
folks and get after them if they want prohibition 
to be a success. No boozing around this plac: 
Once too much is plenty and then out I go or my 
boys or my husband and no excuse goes, and they 
know it. My husband, thank God, is a gentleman 
and doesn’t booze, but I hear my boys do but ar 
careful I don’t see them. 

If everyone had had the time I had when a chi 
yes, even after I was married, with my father, they 
would have no time for anything that intoxicate: 
the least. Why don’t you drink water? Natural! 
some of you would like to ask me what I would d 
if my sons came home full. Well, I'll save you t! 
trouble and answer now. I would pack my grip and 
get out. There is no house big gaenekt a me and 
a pig at the same time.— Mrs, F. N. D. 


WILL MAKE A HAT 


Have been an interested reader of S. F. since | 
was quite small. I am always glad when 5S. |! 
comes as it is full of interesting articles, even for 
girl of sixteen. I read the paper almost from cover 
to cover. The article, ‘‘The Popular Felt Hat Is 
Easy to Make,"’ was very interesting. Guess I’!! 
try that idea as I've an old felt hat and I’m sur: 
it would be so much fun. I was delighted when | 
noticed the ‘More than 1,000,000 Circulation” 
printed on the front cover:-—H. R., Minn. 


I have been a reader of your book, as I call it 
for a number of years, I think about fifteen, a1 d 
take great pleasure in reading it. The national 
pages, the agriculture, the ae are good, but be 
of all are the poultry notes. Have had good luck 
following some instructions. I sure do like to read 
the notes from your boys and girls clubs. How fi! 
some of them do. Give them the rope for « 
great nation.—A. J. S., Ohio. 


I received your games and we have had so 
much fun with most of them. Our Sunday sch: 
classes meet once a month and each class furnish: 
the entertainment, so we need games for all ages 
and they were fine that you sent.—M. E., Ill. 


Your editorial on “What Is Intoxication?” was 
worth the year’s subscription to your paper. It is 
just my idea of what is right but could not express 
it as you did.—Mrs. M. J. T. 
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THOUSANDS of people have 
made the discovery that Ever- 
eady “B” Batteries, when used 
in the proper size, and on sets 
equipped with a “C”’ battery*, 
are a most economical, reli- 

able and satisfactory source of 
radio current. 


Here is the secret of ‘‘B”’ 


SUCCESSFUL 





Perhaps you, too, can cut 
your “B” battery cost in half 


Just follow the chart. 
the secret of “B” battery economy 


1. 
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“B” Batteries, either No. 
770 or the even longer- 
lived Eveready Layerbilt 
No. 486. Used on the 
average of 2 hours daily, 
these will last 8 months 
or longer. 


These figures are based on 
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battery economy, 
and satisfaction: 
On all but single tube sets 
— bat- 
tery*. The length of 
service given below is 
based on its use. 

On 1 to 3 tubes—Use 
Eveready No. 772. Lis- 
tening in on the average 
of 2 hours daily, it will 
last a year or more. 
On 4 or more tubes— 


Use the Heavy-Duty 





reliability 


“Nore: A “C” battery greatly increases the 
f your “B” batteries and gives a quality 
eception unobtainable without it. Radio sets 
easily be changed by any competent radio 
e man to permit the use of a “‘C” battery. 


the average use of receivers, 
which a country-wide survey 
has shown to be two hours 
daily throughout the year. If 
you listen longer your batteries 
will have a somewhat shorter 
life, and if you listen less, they 
will last longer. 

Evereadys give you their 
remarkable service to the full 
only when they are correctly 
matched in capacity to the de- 
mands made upon them by 
your receiver. It is wasteful 
to buy batteries that are too 
small. Follow the chart. 


In addition to the batteries 
illustrated, which fit practi- 
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cally all the receivers in use, 
we also make a number of 
other types for special pur- 
poses. There is an Eveready 
Radio Battery for every radio 
use. To learn more about the 
entire Ev eready line, write for 
the booklet, “Choosing and 
Using the Right Radio Bat- 
teries,”’ which we will be glad 
to send you on request. There 
is an Eveready dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NaTIONAL Carson Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





Tuesday night means Eveready 
Hour—8 P. M., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, through the following 
stations: 


wEaAF—New York wsal—Cincinnati 
wyar—Providence wram—Cleveland 
wEEI-—Boston wwJj-Detroit 
wtac—W orcester won-Chicago 
wFi—Philadelphia woc-—Davenport 
wor-Bu flalo seal VU innea polis 
WCAE-Pittsburgh wecof St. Paul 
ksp-St. Lou’s 





EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 
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S the star reporter on the Arena 
Gladiator, secretary of the Arena 
Fair Association, and suitor for 
Henry Adams’ daughter, I was busy. It 
wouldn’t have been so bad if I could 
have worked all three jobs together. As 


things stood job one was running jobs 
two and three, and right now two and 
three needed a bit of attention. 

Henry Adams owned the Gladiator. 
For thirty-odd years he had owned it 
and things had run fine. But he needed 
a vacation, he said, and so when I came 
along fresh from college looking for a 
job, he had signed me up. I knew I was 
pretty good and soon I had news pour- 
ing into the Gladiator’s office. The old 
man admitted I sure got a lot of gossip 
out of a town 1,500 folks strong, but 
when the, subscription lists began to grow 
a bit he said we were putting out a good 
paper. He even began to talk about a 
raise in salary. This pleased me more 
than you might imagine, particularly 
since I had become acquainted with 
Martha Adams and we had got to the 
point where we had a definite under- 
standing as to our future happiness. 

But luck, that fickle soul, left town 
one day just when I needed her. The 
same day I was elected secretary to the 
Arena Fair Association. 

You see Arena is a prosperous town 
and a county seat, not far from Des 
Moines and maybe a bit closer to Minne- 
apolis. The early settlers back in 1867 
started a county fair and annually it had 
been the feature of that part of the state. 
But along came the automobiles and folks 
didn’t have to stay as close to home as 
they used to, the result being that Arena 
sort of faded as a gathering place. 


AND the fair, instead of turning a bal- 

ance at its close back to the treasury 
had been causing the directors to dig 
down into their own pockets to pay the 
bills. Last year they dug pretty deep 
and when the final session was held, the 
general opinion was, “Enough of fairs for 
Arena.” 

Most of this information I found out 
after the annual meeting at which I had 
been made the secretary. Maybe if I 
had known it in advance I wouldn’t have 
taken the job. But luck again was ab- 
sent and when the meeting was held I 
attended with Adams, who had been a 


Only the Brave Can Save 
the Fair 


By WILLIAM E. DRIPS 


director for a number of years, 
merely to get the news. We needed 
an extra column of late news to 
close up page one 
and I figured the 
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fair good for that. 

















I listened to the discussion of the last 
year’s fiasco and heard the directors tell 
how they were thru contributing to 
Arena’s charity show. The county agent, 
tho, wasn’t a quitter and he pleaded for 
just one more chance and when Harvey, 
his full name being Harry A. Harvey, 
offered to do his best to put the Arena 
Fair on the map, I seconded his motion. 
Because I did, Harvey figured I was a 
booster and got me the job of secretary. 
But he made one mistake. Adams left 
the meeting before it was over and some- 
how, the directors elected Charley Grant 
president, Charley being one of Adams’ 
old-time political enemies, and I didn’t 
know that either till later. 


AFTER considerable talk about giving 
the fair a lot of publicity and get- 
ting a real show lined up the meeting 
adjourned and I beat it back to the 
Gladiator’s office to work up the story. 

It was a good story, too, except that I 
didn’t know Adams as well as I thought. 
When he looked at the story and saw 
the hand I had given Charley Grant, he 
raised up his head and snorted. Knowing 
his snorts I wondered. 

“Say, Bill, what’s the idea of ruining 
everything?” 

“Ruining what?” I asked, sort of sur- 
prised. 

“Well, the fair. What’s the game, in- 
sulting me by running astory telling how 
much we think of this blankety blank 
Grant?” 

With that he proceeded to cut my 
story all to pieces and ended up by ask- 
ing what we had to fill the column with. 
Then he went on to explain what a 
blackguard I had lined up with and be- 
fore he finished telling me all about 
Grant, I sort of felt I was in pretty poor 
company as far as the fair was con- 
cerned. 

“All I have to say,’ Adams _ closed 
with, “is that you fellows can fight it 
out, but be careful what you try to put 
over in my paper. I told that gang a 
year ago I was thru giving them free 
space and if Grant thinks he can get it 








“T sure had a big turn- 
out to meet me at tie 
train” 


thru you, just because you are on 
staff, he’s crazy.” 

I was planning to go up and see Martha 
that evening but I didn’t. I figured | 
didn’t want to talk about the fair any 
more. So I phoned her I was busy and 
she understood because I had been tied 
up evenings before the paper came out 
And what was more I was downright 
worried. 

But the first flurry of the meeting and 
the announcement in the paper passed 
by sort of easy like and County Agent 
he started working in earnest, build- 
ing up things for the fair. He started a 
calf club for the boys, got the girls inter- 
ested in some canning contests, and 
talked up the coming fair over the 
county in good style. 

News of this sort we managed to use 
in the Gladiator and Adams didn't 
bother me and things went on pretty 
well. The fair association had a line on 
some amusements from the year before 
and we got the date fixed up in good 
shape and had a pretty clear field for 
things. Martha was sort of sympathetic 
with my jobs and was good enough to 
tip me off when her father was excited. 
I played as diplomatic as I could with 
the old boy and kept hammering away 
so that he did give me the raise I ex- 
poster I even felt so good I sort ol 
noped the fair would go over just to con- 
vince the old boy I was the fellow he 
was looking for and that I would make 
a good son-in-law. 


UT Lady Luck just didn’t live in 
Arena. If she ever did, she sure was 
on a long vacation. 

The Arena Fair Association, I found, 
had ‘one bum rule. The president spent 
the money. So when it came time to 
start the advertising of our fair, Grant 
was riding pretty. Instead of having 
part of the posters printed in our shop, 
he contracted with an eastern agency to 
handle all of them and told me one day 
the stuff was coming. I knew the storm 
was headed our way and so I dodged 
Mr. Adams as best I could. But he wasn't 
an old director for nothing and this al- 
ways had been one of his sore spots. The 
first day those posters advertising the 
Arena fair appeared, Adams sure raised 
Cain. 

He called me into his office bright and 
early and announced that hereafter all 
copy talking about the fair would have 
to come to him direct and nothing was 
to be run without his approval. 
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With All-Steel, Bolted and Riveted, Clear Vision Body 
The Product of Essex’ New $10,000,000 Body Plant 


Many of these advantages you will recognize at a 
glance. But you will have higher appreciation of 
their meaning when you know that a plant of 18 
acres which with equipment approximated a cost 
of $10,000,000, was first built and that special 
machinery had to be designed, to make possible 
the New Coach your dealer is now showing. 


It is all-steel, bolted and riveted, and so rigid that 
squeaks, rattles and distortions, are as unlikely as in 
a steel building. Doors are so hung that a man may 
hang on an open door while the car is being driven 
over rough roads, without springing it out of true. 


Standard Equipment And it is so designed and constructed as to permit 4 
Includes: the use in a totally new manner of a high baked 
Automatic Windshield Cleaner, enamel, most lustrous and lasting finish. 
Rear View Mirror, Transmission . . . 
: meagre acy eben There has been constant improvement in the chassis 
| Stop and Tail Light. from the first Essex shipped. And only by the 
| accumulation of the resources, the information, . 
| experience, and the skill that have resulted from the 4 


building of 350,000 Essex ‘‘Sixes’’ was it possible 4 

. to create this car which we ask you to inspect and 4 

, to drive as the best looking, best value, best Essex 
ever built. 


‘A Thirty Minute Ride Will WinYou™ 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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ietets to town and lentes 


at 15 per mile / 


YOU save money every mile when 
you ride a Harley-Davidson Single — 
the new-type motorcyclé that travels 
80 miles on every gallon of gasoline. 


Safe, comfortable! Nearly self-balanc- 
ing, simple controls, responsive, pow- 
erful motor and 3-speed transmission. 


Easier to ride than a bicycle — safe. 
Park or house it anywhere. Easy to 
buy—your Dealer offers a convenient 
Pay-As-You-Ride Plan. Complete with 


built-in electric equip $23 5 


ment, f.o. b. Milwaukee 


See your Dealer — and 
mail us the Coupon, 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR $. 
Department S, Milwaukee, W 


CThe 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
( Motorcytie } Single 


Se So a a a a a Se ee 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., 
Dept, S, Milwaukee 
0 Interested in your Single; send catalog 
and my dealer’s name. 


0 Interested in your dealer proposition. 
Is my territory open? 


} By Our | Made to Order 
ATTRAC 7, socure boosters 
‘or our unbeatable 


introduct 
suit offer. Our new plan enables you to get 
one of our fine, made-to-order suits,in any 
ACI ou like’ without spending money. 


GENTS Earn $9 to $18 DAILY 
WANT ED Salt for spare time shows 
ing our wonderful samples to neighbors 


and friends, we show oy how, 3 
so low. folks Lp on a sigt t get cas and 
UIT. Noe e needed. 














ple jon: 
suit offer and Free sample outfit. 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. W-255 Chicago 


“*3-PECK”’ 

42Bu.to acre 

62 Lb. test. 

After 9 years of growing this wheat we yy discarded 

all ot! ers and are raising this one on all our farms. We 

orener | : because it is very panty; aos has st oa straw; it is 
ids much more than others; is ways sound; 

tests it ;sellsat top price. In 5 chest we raise it on hun- 

it mak 


dreds of ucres because 


ize sampiefor 1 
than if you 30w your own wheat. Send for sample today, 
3. M. Harris, Mgr., Cloverdell Farms, Box 27, Marco, ind, 
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“T’ll show Grant he can’t run his fair 
and leave me out in the cold,” he thun- 
dered, and I left hastily and went to the 
county agent’s office just to have a 
chance to think it all over. 

Harvey was in and when I told him 
the boss was “agin” the fair on Grant’s 
account, he merely said, “That’s nothing, 
only it is a bit rough on you. Being 
——e and being a reporter makes it 
tou 

But he outlined some ideas he had 
and it was plain things were going fine 
as far as exhibits were concerned. We 
agreed that we should leave out all fake 
shows as this was an old standing policy 
in Arena. I told him of a few of the 
features I had lined up. A horse pulling 
contest was to be staged two different 
days, as reports showed this was a real 
feature. Most all the farmers were in- 
terested in this, and I had managed to 
get a couple of teams in town to com- 
pete. Then there was a ball game be- 
tween the “Arena All-Stars” and the 
“Decatur Bears.” These two teams had 
always been rivals so that was sure to 
pull a crowd. We had some free shows 
in line, and with the fair only a month 
away things looked prosperous even if 
Adams was hostile. Harvey said he 
would talk to Grant and see if a little 
money sould 1 be had to run some ads in 
the paper, and with this I felt better. I 
even wrote out the ads, figured them up 
for size and told Harvey how much they | 
would cost. Then I awaited his visit 
with Grant anxiously, 

Grant wasn’t the kind that weakened 
in any scrap. He told Harvey if we 
were going to spend any money on news- 
paper advertising we would do it in 
neighboring papers. All our folks knew 
about the fair, Grant said, and why give 
Adams anything. 


W ELL, fair was only two weeks off when 

I decided that the Adams-Grant feud 
was too much for me so I asked Adams 
for a leave of absence till after fair time, 
saying I was going to be tied up with 
the fair and couldn’t be of much help to 
him. Adams granted it and I started in 
with Harvey linirg up stuff, and we cer- 
tainly worked. 

“T’d like to nick the old man,” Harvey 
told me one night, in referring to Adams. 
“Do you s’pose we could break into his 
paper the week before fair time?” 

“About as much chance as breaking 
into the state pen,” I answered. “Have 
those award ribbons come yet?” . 

“Say, Bill,” Harvey continues, “you | 
are sort of pessimistic. You ought to 
have my job now and then.” 

Well, I agreed that county agents were 
not always as popular as he was and 
asked him what we could do about it. 

“I was just thinking of a stunt I read) 
about last winter. Out in California | 
just before a big picture was released 
one of the stars disappeared. Course all 
the papers gave it big space, and then 
the day before the picture was to be put 
on the star turns up. Well, folks just 
knocked each other over to get to that 
show. Now if we could work something 
like that 

It was getting late but the idea ap- 
pealed to me. 

“Fine,” I told Harvey, 
pears—you or me?” 

“Well, Bill, it ought to be you. As 
secretary, you can get threats, and be- 
sides, I’ve got to keep up these folks’ 
interest to get their livestock in here.” 

So we talked it over and before we 
went home a deep laid plot was hatched, | M. 
as they say in tle novels. 

The fair opened on Monday. The 
Arena Gladiator appeared on Friday and 
any news would have to break Thursday 
if we were going to use it. We decided 
that if I were to disappear, I ought to 
get out Wednesday night. Well, it was 


“who disap-| 





good the way we plotted. Harvey thought } 
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tupendous bargain! TWQ Blankets at practically the 
Tice of one! Yes—TWO fine pede imported Cotton 
lankets for only $1.99. A typical Gordon Bates bargain 
without an eae anywhere. ‘They’re gray color, witt 
eight-inch combination color stripe. Attractive in 
pearance. Excellent all around wear and service ¢ 
veg ent your order quick, The supply is limite ed, ". 


SEND i NO MONEY Don’t send a penny in advance 
Just your order by letter 

oR pooral. We'll send at once by parcel post, ON AP- 
VAL, Pay postman only $1.99 and few cents post- 

4g If you don’t say it’s the biggest, best bl anket 
bargain you ever saw, we will send every penny back 


jet once, ORDER No. 1804. But be sure to send quick, 


pd feere wip be no more at our price after present 
RDON BA BATES CO., Desk 901, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Forty oumns home owners have answered our 
ye Ten thousand have accepted 
Corrug Wig A Seam 

les, m, 

Petites or imp, Corr ied Roofings, Sidings, Ceil- 

ings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready-Made Fire-Proof 

Garages, Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 
to install, economical. 

BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sh ilis and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 

geyoeey. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 

Write today! Get our low 


prices and free samples. Save 

F yy E E money, get better re. 

lasting satisfaction. tor 

SAMPLES & ey pox No. 156, or for 

Roofing Book THE EDWARDS » MFG. CO. 
Cincinna’ 


Butler St., 
Ohio 
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a couple of anonymous letters ought to 
arrive about a week before so I could 
show them about and arouse suspicion. 
We labored on them and got them com- 
posed, stating that if the secretary of 
the fair didn’t allow some of the “Doll 
Shows” permits he had better watch out. 
As the Arena fair was noted for having 
barred these things for several years, it 
made a good bluff 

On the way home from Harvey’s office 
late that night, one of these notes was 
slipped under the door of the Gladiator’s 
ofice. Not going to the office next morn- 
ing I wasn’t there to receive it, but true 
to form Adams phoned me at Harvey’s 
office and said there was a letter for me. 
Up I went to get it. I purposely drifted 

nto Adams’ office as I opened the note 
nd tried to make myself as pale as pos- 
sible as I read it. Then I shut the door 
nd told Adams there was dirty work 
foot. I showed him the note scrawled 
vith a lead pencil, which said: “Mister 
Seckreterry ef yo think you can keep us 
ellows out of yore fair yo is mistaken. 
Watch out yourself A warning Bewair!” 
Underneath was the customary skull and 

ossbones crudely drawn. I was proud 
of the job when Adams said, “Bill, this 
looks bad. Better keep it quwet and 
maybe we can catch the sneak.” 

That was just as we wanted it. I 
igreed not to tell anyone and left for 
Harvey’s office to report progress. We 
had a good laugh. Then I called Martha. 
[ purposely made a date with her that 
night and told her I would have to be 
careful and would explain later. She was 
mystified all right and the plot developed. 

Harvey and I agreed on a plan. I was 
to go to Des Moines for a few days and 
visit a friend I had there whom I could 
trust. Harvey was going to take me 
over to the Junction and I would hop a 
freight and ride out of town without any- 
one knowing it. That night about eight 
o'clock I saw the boss come down to the 
office and I called Martha on the phone 

nd told her abruptly I couldn’t come 
up. “I’m in trouble,” I said, and hung 
up. I figured I could straighten it out 
later and I knew when she told the old 
man that statement he was going to get 
curious, especially since he knew about 
the note. 
Then I kept out of sight the rest of 
the evening and Harvey purposely went 
over to his rooming house and made be- 
lieve he was in for the night. -But he 
soon came back to the office and told 
how he had sneaked out unknown to the 
folks. The train I was scheduled to take 
was one that passed by the Junction 
bout midnight. We walked out away 

1m town, Harvey cranked up his car 
which he had waiting there and away 
we went, It was agreed that my old 
coat with some papers in the pocket 
vas_ to be thrown near the depot, sort 
of reckless like, for we knew the mail 
carrier would find it when he went down 
alter the early mail. 

Well, I got on the train all right, after 

telling Harvey to be careful, and started 
off for Des Moines in a box car. Luck 
Was against me again, tho. 
Seems that other mischief was afoot 
that night. When the train stopped at 
Oregon I stuck my head out of the box 
car I was riding in and almost that soon 
a fellow jumps up and grabs me. 

“Here’s one,” he yelled, and dragged 
me out of my “pullman,” and before I 
xnew it I was chucked into a group of 

wildest looking fellows you ever saw. 
‘round me were a bunch of men all 
med with shotguns. One of them wear- 
ing a star pops up and handcuffs us and 

rts us up town. I didn’t want to ad- 
nut who I was and at the same time I 
Was curious over the mixup. So I lis- 
tened. Then just as I was being led 
into the town jail I found out that a 
bank had been robbed and we had been 
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The Dutch Boy 
trademarkona 
pail or keg of 
white-lead 
paint is your 
assurance of an 
all-lead prod- 
uct, made from 
the metal lead. Other 
made under this trademark are— 
flatting oil (for use with white-lead” 
in decorating interiors), red-lead, 
solder, and babbitt metals. 


products 


| ts paint protects and beautifies 
the city skyscraper. And out 
where the grass begins, lead paint 
brightens and preserves the smallest 
country cottage. 

The trained industrial builder, the 
careful small house owner—both use 
paint made with Dutch Boy pure 
white-lead. The reason? If you ask 
your painter he will tell you several. 

It costs little. Even though Dutch 
Boy white-lead is made from the metal 
lead, its cost is low enough to satisfy 
those who scan appropriations, those 
whose household budgets are limited. 

It g0es far. One hundred pounds of 
all-lead Dutch Boy white-lead makes 
seven gallons of paint. These seven 
gallons will cover, one coat, from 3900 
to 4500 sq. ft. of surface. And to 
“cover” means to hide, to protect 
against the elements, and to beautify. 
Here are added economies. 

Any quantity can be mixed. 
There’s no waste in a keg of Dutch Boy 
white-lead. Mix just the quantity of 
paint needed for a job—a half-pint or 
twenty gallons. It can be bought, too, 
in small 1 Ib. tins up to 100 Ib. kegs. 

Have the colors you like. Agreen- 
ish blue, a shadowy gray—all the tints 


Cottage Low 


lead paint withstands 
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and tones of the rainbow are possible 
with Dutch Boy white-lead. It’s easy 
to tint, saves money, gives you what 
you want. 

For porch chairs or the house it- 
self. Dutch Boy white-lead can be used 
inside or outside. Odd jobs or big jobs; 
rich interior finishes; weather-resisting 
exterior work—this paint accomplishes 
all quickly and economically, 


Home-owners’ paint guide free 
“‘Decorating the Home” is a new book- 
let, illustrated in color, which suggests 
decorative treatments for exteriors and 
interiors. It will be sent you, along 
wich a booklet that gives complete di- 
rections for painting wood, plaster, 
metal and masonry about the farm, if 
you will write our a 
nearest branch for cqams.se= 
Booklets F. E 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway ¢ Boston, 131 State 
Street ¢ Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 7 Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street 7 Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue ¢ Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave- 
nue ¢ St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 7 San 
Francisco, 485 California Street 7 Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 
Fourth Avenue ¢ Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Los, Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Makes an All-lead Paint 








Your R. F. D. Number 


Is Important 


When you mail aoe subscription be sure 
to give your R. F. D. number. Without doubt 
you are well enough known so you will get your 
magazine anyway. But it saves the Postmaster 
time because we can then put all of your route 
in one package. Besides it is of particular import- 
ance to us to have all of the R. F. D. numbers. 
be sure to give us your number. 
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AMAZING NEW KIND OF RADIO 
At Factory Prices! 


This new kind of radio set gets stations from 40 to 550 
meters—coast to coast. Said to be most wonderful set 
of the season. This is the radio set you want. Buy it 
direct from the mney A and get it at half price. The 
years biggest bargain in radio, Only one to each town. 
AGENTS WAN TED—Can Earn $60 to $100 a Week! 
We need men to te We put you in busi- 


r demonstrate and take orders. 
ness. No investraent. $60 to $1004 week in spare time. Mason made 
$212 in few days. Write for special offer. 

















INSTITUTE, 2631-T Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 










We guide you 

ing spare time. elle 
ite found among practic 

state. We furnish all text material, including fourteen 

Library. Low cost, easy terme. your valuable 108-page “Law 

Guide” and “Evidence” books free. Send for them NOW, 


LaSalle Extension University, Sees. 9088 Chicage 
The World's Largest Business aaning Tnstttution 
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al PIONEER 
Small Tractors 
Buy the onginal Thow 


1927 BEEMAN 
IMPROVED 
MODELS 
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AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! One Kodak roll 





film developed; 6 fine reo Reins: only 15c, 
Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Works in = kind of 
soil. Cuts stal 
pullthem. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER. Cuts 4 to 7acresa 
a with one man and horse. 
to farmers. Get your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept71., Lincoln, Il, 
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Can You Fix It? 
Repair any auto fault, learn how NOW. You can do it 
easily in this new simple way. 
These FIVE Big Books are up to the minute on auto- 
mobile engineering subjects; chock full of little known 
facts about construction, operation and repairs. Electric 
wiring treated in complete detail—illustrations and 

ams make ever ything clear and easily understood by 
a pdy. The most interesting and most practical set of 
books ever written on modern automobile engineering, 
Whether you want to fit yourself for garage owner, re- 
pair expert or merely wish to know more about your car, 
you will realize the values of these splendidly bound 
volumes. This is the new 1926 Edition with 70 new 
and up-to-date wiring diagrams. 


“NO MONEY” OFFER 


An amazing new plan of distribution brings these books 
to you for examination without one cent of payment to 
us. We don’t ask a penny of you, but ship the books to 
you FREE. Look them over—read them as much as you 
Want to; note the splendid photographs and drawin 
and then if you decide you want them, send us $2.( 
and then only $3.00 a month until only $24.80 is paid. 
“hat is all; nothing more to pay us. If you send 
NOW we will include 


Consulting Membership—FREE 


Yes, we actually givex ou a certificate of membership in 
the AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY which en- 
titles you to free consultation on any subject relatea to 
Automobile Engineering. Eighteen specialized experts 
are at your disposal—ready at any time to help you. 
With this library and this memberhip you ought to be 
able soon to know ull there is to be known about autos. 
Note:— In addition to all this, those who send now 


EPARTMENT without charge. We are in daily con- 
tact with firms ail over the country who need good 
men and are willing to pay big. This service costs you 
nothing. Don’t’miss this special offer. Send now. 





American Technical Society 
Automobile Division A-696, Chicago, Illinois 


You may send me your new complete Automobile En- 
, pe library (1926 edition) 5 big volumes bound in 

exo covers for ten days Free Examination. If satisfied, 
I will send you $2.00 then and $3.00 per month until 
the special low price of only $24.80 is i" other wise I 
will return them and owe you nothing, You are to in- 
clude membership in the American ‘echnical Society 
and free employment service. 





The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $21.13 S50 currino 
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. Great labor saver. Sold direct 
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ra Wool Warke ume tite Magic 
A wonderful healing ~ Amer extracted from the 
wool of sheep is the discovery of Mr.C.G. Phillf 
of Ohio. An amazing remedy for Burns, Scal 
Cuts, Sores, oe any flesh wounds on man or 
Even stubborn cases of Rash or Chill: 
Diains yield to its soothing relief. 
Domoea WOOt FAT is the name of this salve 
=k nt y a lk F A a te you, 
Tite today for your sample aad ‘beckine of 


MFG. CO., 11 Corens Bidg.. Kenton, Ohio 


Grow Ginseng michices for sagt. Dopt.0,5t01 weeds, ich 























POTTING THE BULBS 


Hardy bulbs require a different pro-| 


cedure in potting than any other class 
of plants. They naturally form a mass 
of roots in the cool soil just before the 
ground freezes in winter, and thus lay 
the foundation for successful blooming 
the following spring. If they do not 
have a chance to form the root system, 
they may bloom, but the flowers will be 
short-stemmed, blasted, and of no great 
beauty, often attempting to open even 
before getting above the soil. I have 
seen them do this in the garden when 
planted after the first of January. 

Now in the pots they must have time 
to form their root system in a dark, cool 
place, or failure results. A cool cave or 
cellar is all right, or the pots may be set 
outside in a trench or pit dug for them, 
bedded in sand to the rims, and then 
covered with several inches of straw, 
over which earth is placed to hold i 
place. Beware of mice under such a 
method, for mice like some of the bulbs. 
The pots may be buried with earth for a 
simpler method, but it makes it harder 
to get at them when the ground freezes. 

The common custom is to pot the 
bulbs just so they are covered, but if 
you will cover a couple of inches, using 
a larger pot, you will have finer flowers, 
as it keeps them more in the dark than 
is usual and it tends to make the bloom 
develop more naturally. Any good gar- 
den soil will answer, but the best is 
mellow and rather sandy soil. Give good 
drainage. Bulb pans are handier than 
pots, as they can be large enough to ac- 
commodate several bulbs without so 
much soil to be lifted about. These bulb 
pans are about hali the depth of pots of 
the same diameter. 

Leave all hardy bulbs in the dark for 
at least six weeks before bringing to the 
light,.and then bring them to a strong 
light gradually, for bringing them im- 
mediately to the window would cause 
them to bloom before they develop any 
plant growth or stem. This is especially 
true of those potted at insufficient depths. 

Bulbs like plenty of moisture but the 
soil should not be kept soaked or even 
what could be called wet. Water well 
when potted and they will seldom need 
more until brought to the light, but if 
the soil does not remain moist give them 
more water. Getting very dry will be 
likely to spoil the flowers. The soil is 
not too dry so long as you can pinch it 
into a lump without its crumbling. 

If kept quite dark and cool the pots 
may be left for weeks after the first are 
ready to bring in, so you can bring to 
the light in succession. They will come 
to no harm in the dark so long as they 
do not make very active growth, and 
the stronger the root system, the finer 
the flowers will be. 

After blooming, the pots can be re- 
moved to a window with less light if = 
sired, and grown on for a few weeks to 
mature the bulbs so they can be planted 
outdoors the following fall. They may 
be set outside any time after blooming 
if the soil is in condition to work. —L. C. 


CARE OF YOUR HOUSE PLANTS 


Many house plants fail to thrive because 
they are not properly watered. If a plant 
has too much water the soil will mildew 
and become soggy and sour. If it has too 
little water it will droop for want of the 
life-giving fluid. 

Different plants —— different quan- 
tities of water, and if the housewife is in 
doubt how to treat any one of her growing 

things she will do well to ask a friendly 
florist. For example, plants which have 
their habitat in desert places as those of 
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WHITING’S 
CELEBRATED BRUSHES 


SUPERIOR BRUSHES 


They “ break in’’ quicker and 
last longer than any other you 
can get. That is the reason 
why they are Standard 
Equipment with all 
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BRUSH MAKERS FOR 118 YEARS 
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STEEL WHEELS 





Low steel wheels (alsin cr greoved wide 
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modet for instructions or write for FREE book, 
**How to Obtain a Patent’*-and “ Record of Inven- 
Ps a, No charge for information on how to 

ications strictly fidential. 














aoonsine Beak Building, 
otreet from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. 


careful, efficient service. ‘Clarence A. 
Prams, wistered Patent Attorney, 64-R 
(directly across 
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Productive Lands 


Crop payment or easy terms— 
along the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way,in Minnesota, North 

kota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 


Mention state. 


H. W. BYERL 
11 Northern Pacific Ry., st. Paul, Minn. 


Free Liter- 
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P The WHOLE Ear 


COB,CORN AND HUSK 
















T’S sheer carelessness to let 
pyorrhea cause trouble in your 
mouth. Yet your dentist knows 
that four out of five past forty, 
and many younger, suffer from 
this serious gum disorder. 

It begins with tender bleeding 

ms. Soon the teeth loosen in their 
sockets and the poisonspreads through 
the system, causing rheumatism, 
neuritis, and other similar diseases. 

Forhan’s for the Gumsis the simple, 
easy way to keepyou out of pyorrhea’s 
clutches. It’s a pleasant dentifrice that 
firms the gums and gives the teeth a 
thorough cleansing. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid which has been used 
by dentists for the last 15 years in the 
treatment of pyorrhea. 

If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s 
prevents or checks pyorrhea and so is 
an important safeguard to health. Be- 
gin today to use Forhan’s night and 
morning as a wise precaution. All 


druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Give 
Your Dentist 
a chance 


Too many wait until 
an aching tooth 
forces them into the 
dentist’s chair. It is 
folly to suffer this 
needless pain when 
all you habe to dots 
to gibe your dentist 
a chance to prebent 
trouble in your 
mouth by bisiting 
him at least tice a 
year for a thorough 
teeth and gum in- 
spection. 


If your druggist does not have Forhan’s in stock, send us 
name and address and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Bormula of R.J.Forhan, D, D.S,,Forhan Company,1986thAve.,New York |= 
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More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 




















Safeguard Your Bank Deposits 


For the past few months and in the current issues, we're running a series 
of articles on the subject of “Guarantee of Bank Deposits.” 
we're advocating that the law which has been successful in Nebraska for six- 


teen years be passed in other states. 


These articles are bringing a lot of favorable comments from our readers. 
People are beginning to realize that there is no longer any need for loss by 


bank failures. 


If every Successful Farming reader would get strongly back of this move- 
ment, advocate the Nebraska law to your legislators, your bankers, and 


among your friends, these laws can and will be passed. 


Read every one of these articles carefully. 
the right kind of a Bank Guarantee Law can be successfully operated to the 
benefit of the bankers themselves and will absolutely guarantee the safety 


of your bank deposits. 


Please don’t neglect this important matter. 


might and help put it across, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


In these articles 


They prove conclusively that 


Get back of it with all your 
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the cactus variety will require less water 
than those of a tropical and moisture- 
loving nature, as members of the fern 
family. 

Then, too, the temperature of the room 
makes a decided difference in the treat- 
ment of plants of the same kind. Those 
which are exposed to a hot sun or are 
placed where there is a strong draft of air, 
or in a warm room with a high tempera- 
ture will require more moisture and will 
require it oftener than if they were placed 
in a cool and shady spot. 

A florist who is very successful in the 
raising of house plants gives a simple rule 
which is easy to follow. He says that you 
can tell quickly by the sense of touch 
whether a plant needs water or not. Take 
a little of the soil at the top of the pot 
between the thumb and forefinger. If it is 
sticky or pasty in texture—then the plant 
does not need water. But if the earth is 
crumbly when pressed, the plant should 
be watered at once. 

Plants sometimes grow unhealthy be- 
cause the drainage in the bottom of the 
pot becomes stopped, and this prevents 
the excess moisture draining out. To 
remedy this condition, two or three small 
stones may be laid over the opening in the 
bottom of the flower pot, and the earth 
put in upon it. If the stones are loosel 
placed there will be no chance of the earth 
pressing down and stopping the opening. 

When too much water is retained in the 
flower pot continuously, the plant becomes 
sickly and unhealthy and the roots decay. 
It is not a good practice as is often thought, 
to let the pot stand in a saucer of water, 
for by capillary attraction too much mois- 
ture will be taken up. 

Too Much Water is Injurious 

When the plant is watered, enough 
should be poured in to thoroly moisten 
the soil, and usually the attendant can tell 
when enough has been added because it 
will begin to drain out at the bottom. 
Pains should be taken that the earth is 
evenly moistened. Sometimes a plant 
will have become very dry and it will take 
two or even three applications of water to 
secure the right degree of moisture. After 
that, this florist urges that no more shall 
be given until the soil at the top of the pot 
will crumble as already described. If this 
happens in a day, water again; but if it 
takes a week, wait. 

Nature does not send rain every day in 
the year to many places, and then the 
foliage is of a type which thrives without 
much water. But the dew of morning and 
nignt furnishes more fluid than is realized, 
and this is taken up by the pores in the 
leaves of the plant. Occasionally sprinkle 
the plant with tepid water to remove dust 
and to refresh it, unless it is one of the 
varieties which do not take kindly to the 
direct application of water to the leaves. 

Sometimes the soil needs fertilizing 
when it is undesirable to repot the plant. 
In that case an oyster or two buried near 
the main stem will soon be decomposed 
and taken up as plantfood. 

When plants are to be repotted, care 
should be exercised in the selection of the 
|earth used. Never employ that which has 
been used for other plants, and garden 
soil is undesirable. It is better to take the 
material from some place like a pasture 
where the soil is rich, is free from much 
sand, and is not infested with earth 
worms. This soil should be worked up 
until fine and pieces of sticks and stones 
removed. The pots should be washed with 
soapsuds if old ones are to be used, to kill 
germs of mold. 

Pains should be taken that the delicate 
rootlets are not bruised or the plant rough- 
ly handled. It will often take some time 
for a plant to recover from repotting. In 
some cases it is a good idea to take a 
hammer and to break the pot containing 
an earth-bound plant, removing the por- 
tions of the earthenware container, and 
setting the whole mass into a larger re- 
ceptacle, filling in with fresh earth and 








parking it firmly into place. — D. W. 
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A Good Letter 


FromaGood Friend 


Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 

Your articles on Banking and National Legis- 
lation for farmers should be read by every 
farmer in the United States. I am especially 
interested in the plan for making deposits 
absolutely safe. 


My wife and I have been reading Successful 
Farming for many years and get more good 
out of it now than ever before. Your way of 
doing things suits me exactly. 


I know that Successful Farming would be 
equally helpful and interesting to other farmers 
and I want to get as many subscriptions for 
your paper asI can. Will you please send me 
order blanks and other supplies? 

H. M.—Illinois. 


The above letter came to us unsolicited. It is a splendid 
tribute to Successful Farming’s efforts to help the business 
of agriculture. 


It is readily apparent that this subscriber reads Successful 
Farming carefully, that he is a student of the farming busi- 
ness, and that Successful Farming is worth to him, many 
times the small price he pays for it. 


I wish that we might have several hundred thousand 
similar letters from other readers who feel the same way 
about this magazine. If you and every other subscriber 
would express your opinion on the above important ques- 
tions, it would help us materially to get for you the 
legislation you want. 


Surely you feel as many others do that every farmer in 
your community should be reading Successful Farming and 
surely you'll be glad to get at least one or two of them to 
let you send in their orders. 


Special Offer to You—Bargain Rates 


Good for a Limited Time Only 


Send us two six-year subscriptions at $1 each and we'll 
renew your own subscription for six years as a reward. Send 
two three-year subscriptions at 50c each and we'll renew 
your own subscription for three years. Remember these 
very liberal offers are good for a short time only. 


If you wish to act as our regular local representative and 
secure a larger number of subscriptions, we’ll gladly pay you 
40% commission. Besides, a bonus is offered for certain 
amounts in subscriptions during any one month. Write us 
about our local agent offers. 


Successful Farming is constantly growing in size and use- 
fulness. We’re proud of this growth and believe you are too. 
May we count on you to keep up the good work by using 
the enclosed order blank and sending at least one or two 
new subscriptions? 
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Three Years For 50c 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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AN ATTRACTIVE GARDEN GATE 


There are many ways of beautifying 
the house yard on the farm. The law, 
shrubs, vines, trees and flowers are of 
first importance. Then comes such things 
as trellises, flower boxes, pergolas an 
the like garden features which are buil 
instead of grown. Such things are a big 
improvement if not overdone. A climb. 
ing rose is a beautiful thing, but to me jt 
does not look its best unless it is climb. 
ing on a white lattice trellis which fy. 


nishes a contrasting background, as well 
as a good place for it to climb. 

The accompanying sketch shows an- 
other way to use the square lattice with 
ornamental effect. This is the garden 
gate. Anyone can make an entrance like 
this with a little extra work. The gat 
as well as the top piece, is made of 
white pine strips one and one-half inches 
wide by seven-eighths of an inch thick 
These strips are spaced four and a half 
inches on centers which leaves three inch 
openings between the strips. 

The strips are nailed at each intersec- 
tion with two six-penny galvanized nails 
The gate posts should stand about seven 
feet above the ground. The tops of the 
posts are tied together with a rod. No 
other bracing of the posts is needed. The 
gate and top piece are the same width 
and both fit in between the posts. The 
op. piece is nailed in place. 

he entire entrance is painted white 
and a bush of some kind planted on 
either side of the gate. Bush honey- 
suckle makes a good shrub for this pur- 
pose, as its soft, dark green foliage con- 
trasts nicely with the white lattice work. 


’% 


MAINTAINING A BETTER LAWN 
Ample supplies of fertility in the soil 
insures an attractive green lawn. Since 
the lawn in reality is the very foundation 
of any landscape development attention 
paid to making the foundation as nearly 
perfect as possible is attention well given. 
Another advantage of the well-fertilized 
lawn i3 that the grass can grow so luxuri- 
antly that it tencis to prevent the weeds 
from getting started. 

Annual application of well-rotted barn- 
yard manure applied in early winter just 
after the ground has frozen will go a long 
way toward supplying the necessary plant- 
food. The only difficulty about the most 
of manures is that they contain too much 
seed of noxious weeds. Where a person 
can have the manure which is produced 
right on the home farm usually it can be 
depended on as being free from undesir- 
able weed seed. 

Where manure is not available the 
application of a little commercial fertilizer 
is not a bad idea. If a ready-mixed com- 
mercial fertilizer is used, one analyzing 
five or six percent nitrogen, ten or twelve 
































percent phosphoric acid and three or four 
percent potash will be very good. One of 
the most popular commercial fertilizers 
and one which can be obtained most every 
place is the 2-10-2 mixture, and you can 
ake this very suitable to use on the lawn 
by adding 25 pounds of sulphate of am- 
monia to 125 pounds of the 2-10-2 fer- 
tilizer. About 20 pounds of either of the 
above fertilizer mixtures are used for 
each thousand square feet of lawn. 

When next spring comes do not forget 
to sow more grass seed. You can seed 


this in March just as soon as the snow is | 
gone. The best time for a reseeding is in 


the morning while there is hardly a breeze 
stirring, following a night which has been 
cold enough to freeze a slight crust on the 
ground. Usually a couple of pounds to 
each three thousand square feet will be 
enough grass seed for reseeding purposes. 


PROPER STORAGE MEANS BETTER 
DAHLIAS 

Some indication of the esteem in which 
the dahlia is held may be had from the 
fact that there is a national society de- 
voted to the interests of the growers. 

My first real acquaintance with the 
dahlia was thru a friend of mine whose 
hobby and one delight was his collection 
of dahlias. In a measure, no doubt, the 
popularity of the dahlia can be attributed 
to its relative ease of culture, and the fact 
that it is adapted to a wide range of condi- 
tions. However, to my notion, its pleasing 

effect in the autumn garden and its won- 

derful varieties of colors, and the remark- 
able freedom of bloom, are things which 
make it of particular appeal to folks on 
the farm. 

Generally speaking, there is only one 
phase of dahlia culture that is of any con- 
siderable difficulty. That one phase is 
proper storage of the roots thru the winter, 
so that they will be in condition for plant- 
ing in the flower garden the following 
year. 

With the dahlia there is no need for 
going out on the market and buying new 
roots from year to year. Of course dor- 
mant roots may be obtained from nursery- 
men for spring planting, and by all means 
a new variety should be added from time 
to time. However, once you have a start 
of a variety, by carefully keeping it 
labeled, saving and storing the tubers in 

such a way that the variety may be kept 
distinct, the first cost may easily be made 
the last. cost, so far as the expenditure of 
money is concerned. A little time well 
directed each fall and spring will take 
care of the rest. The cultivation of the 
dahlia is very easy indeed. Simply clean, 
garden culture is all that is necessary. 

As soon as the tops are killed by frost, 
the plants should be lifted, and the tops 
cut off, about eight or twelve inches above 
the ground. ALow the roots to dry care- 
fully in the air for a few hours, and then 
store them in a cellar where they will not 
freeze, and which is not too dry. 

If your cellar happens to be too warm, 
or excessively dry, and this is the difficulty 
ill too often present, it is well to store the 
roots in a barrel filled with dry sand and 

iwdust. Attention should be paid to the 

condition of the storage material. It 
hould be perfectly dry to avoid all danger 

of rot. Usually the rotting of the tubers 
ay be attributed properly to excessive 

n moisture; at the same time, do not make 
1e mistake of storing them where the dry- 
ess is extreme. A very dry atmo-phere 

ill cause them to shrivel, and starting 
oa plants off becomes materially more 


ficult at planting time in the spring. | 


Also, see that no skin breaks and cuts are 
i ulicted on the dahlia roots. Breaking 
e skin of the dahlia roots simply invites 
the entrance of fungous and bacteria, and 
t is likely to follow. 
Dahlias can be raised by seed. We have 
id them bloom the first year. Most of 
: seedlings will likely be single, but 
casionally one runs across something 
among seedlings that is a distinct asset. 
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‘I Made$339.75 in 
Sales in First 2 Weeks 
That! Sold Stark Trees!” 


“In9 weekly reports I have sold, IN JUST 

MY SPARE TIME, $1,038.00 worth of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shade Trees, Shrubs, 
Hedges, Vines ‘and Rose Bushes. In addition to over $240 
Commissions PAID to me, I also WON A SPECIAL SALES 
PRIZE on each one of the 9 weekly reports. I didn’t believe 
that possible when I answered that Stark Bro’s ad,” declares 
Fred G. Wilcox, a “spare time” Stark salesman in Michigan. 


Most Pleasant and Profitable 
Spare Time Work 


In PENNSYLVANIA, ELI SAHLER 40 38 





$1,837.85 worth of HELPED th a th . endone 
id torneer, sears worth o the act that ours are 
ae in last 12 weeks, just in hisspare | LARGEST NURS in the WORLD 
time. In 3 days A. Cc W WINTERHEIMER —THE OLDEST I INA AMERICA. Our adver- 
sade $159.25 worth of sales to his INDIANA | tising campaign reaches 36,000,000 (thirty-six 

ighbors. R. E. BEAUCHAMP gathered in | million) Americans every year and makes 
$15 .00 worth of ordersin his first Sdayew pwrorks selling easier for every Stark Salesman. 
gmon his ILLINOIS friends. Tens of Thousands are now ordering Stark 

BRINS, a new KENTUCKY man made Trees for Fall and Spring Shipment and 
$553.70 wortts of cales during bis iret week. Planting 


Attractive Sales-Making Outfit —FREE! 


Your Selling Outfit is given to you. Hun- During the season you will be given 
dreds of irresistibly attractive Natural Color ae « OF a PRIZES, fa 
Photo Prints of all best varieties of Apples, | Casi COMMISSIONS PAID WEEK- 
peace, ogg ume, Chersiee. — LY. See our ratin in Dun 8 or Bradstreet! "8 
Shade Trees, ru ines, ges, Rose | —or 

Bushes etc. Will interest and convince | ABOUT US! All banks KNOW that we are 
EVERY ONE YOU CALL ON. RESPONSIBLE AND RELIABLE. 


START NOW—The Best . 
Selling Season Just Begun YOUR9 pportunity 
pst send us rour name sod adicessonccoes ONO MUU Lve 


some one else in your neighborhood gets in ahead 
of you. WE CAN START YOU SELLING AT 
ONCE! aaa PAY WEEKLY. 


Box S.W. & 


STARK “BRO’S NURSERIES, 


Largest in the World 
Oldest in America 


At LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years 
ec NRC SOF RE RENNER 











STARK NURSERIES, Box 8. W. ¢ ® 
Louisiana, Mo. ss 
Send me—without one cent of cost or tigation e 
on my part—complete details of your Stark 
men’s proposition. 1 could start selling about 


Name 





St. or R. R. No 
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Try Semi-Solid 









termilk Contains 


















ing Cod Liver Oil 
iat = en ye 4 cue When there eee pastures with their fresh cuceulens 
ield— hi grasses that make spring pigs grow so rapidly—then is 
priced eee Gets the time Semi-Solid Buttermilk savesthe yes! wo Fall litters, 


pullets laying sooner 
and keeps them lay- 
ingright through the 
falland winter.Write 
for full particulars. 


when fed Semi-Solid, keep healthy, and grow faster. 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 


is buttermilk condensed to point of maximum feeding value. Look 
for the Semi-So'id label food only on Genuine Semi-Solid Butter- 
milk. 58 factories assure pzomes shipment and low freight costs. If 
our dealer does not carry Semi-Solid, write us direct. Send for free 
nam “The True Story of Semi-Solid.” 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
4750 Sheridan Road Dept. 308, Chicago, Ill. 


‘===. FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear, Other wagon parts. 

Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 5O Elm Street, Quincy, ML 


Enclosed with this copy of magazine is an order blank on which you can send your own 
renewal and subscriptions for a few of your friends. Please use this order blank now. 
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EVER was that tidy old advice, ‘‘a place for everything 
and everything in its place,” more suitable than when 
preached in connection with mantels and tabletops, not 

to speak of the tops of bureaus, sideboards, buffets, dressing 
tables, pianos, talking machines, radios—anything, in fact, 
that has a top. The only trouble with the prim bay who in- 
vented it is that she failed to tell the right places and the 
wrong places for things to be put! In all probability she didn’t 
know them, for a surprising number of persons do not, folks 
who have splendid taste when selecting things, but who do not 
know what to do with them afterwards. 

We really might use another old saying most aptly in regard 
to putting articles upon the tops of pm and that is, “When 
in doubt, don’t.”” Bare tops are ten times better than a display 
of the wrong objects or too many objects—always. 

Perhaps you are thinking that it is far easier to say a thing is 
wrong than to tell how it can be made right, and that 
is pretty close to the truth, but if we all put our minds 
to it and take a trip right thru the house, as it were, 
there isn’t a doubt that we will right many a wrong 
before we finish. 

There is the living room. It is the room in which we 
are most likely to find the greatest number of odds 
and ends and things which are more or less useless. 
Remedy this on the next cleaning day. Take every- 
thing from the mantel, even the clock; remove everything from 
the table, even the lamp; and remove everything from the 
piano, even sheets of music. Just shoo everything out the 
living room door, in fact, except the furniture itself. In this 
way the tops of things will sur ly have been swept clean. Per- 
haps many of the things will never have an opportunity to 
return to their old places, tho a few of them will. 

Consider the mantel. If you want to be certain that its 
arrangement will be correct you will not permit more than three 
or five pieces to return to it. A clock or a piece of pottery should 
be placed at its center, and a pair of candlesticks or a pair of 
vases be placed one at each end of the mantel. Two smaller 
objects, such as tiny bowls or small ornaments that you espe- 
cially like, may also be used, placing one half way between the 





Don’t Clutter the Tops of Things 


By RENE and HAROLD HAWKINS 


A living room of good taste in the farm home of Mr. and Mrs. Sam Barnes, Tippecanoe county, Indiana 











clock and each candlestick or vase. Guard against putting 
photographs of any kind anywhere in the living room. The 
photographs of dear ones are best kept in our bedrooms and 
those of friends and acquaintances are best kept in a drawer 


and brought out to be enjoyed when we especially want them 


al 

Chinese lanterns that grow aoe, 
in the garden make lovely i 4 

winter bouquets 


A single orna- 
ment like this is 
enough for a table 


FF or mantel 







Now the mantel is what an interior decorator would describe as 
“balanced, restful and orderly.’’ The mantel that has more than 
five articles upon it most decorator folks would probably call 
“cluttered.”” One can, of course, have balance without sym- 
metry but that is something that (Continued on page 10/4 
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The Quaker on a label means 
the world’s standard in cereal 
products... a symbohof the 
inest grains that grow, of the 
finest millin, enown. 
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Why Quaker Oats "‘stands by’ you 
through the morning 


b? YOU feel hungry, tired, hours before 
meals? Don’t jump to the conclusion of 
poor health. Much of the time you'll find it 
is largely brought on by an ill-balanced diet. 

To feel right you must have well-balanced 
complete food. At most meals you get it. 
That is, at luncheonand dinner. But the great 
dietetic mistake is usually made at breakfast— 
a hurried meal, often badly chosen. 

That is why Quaker Oats is so widely 
urged today. The oat is the best balanced 
of all cereals grown. 

Contains 16% protein, food's greatest tis- 
sue builder; 58% carbohydrates, the great 
energy element; is well supplied with 
minerals and vitamines. Supplies, too, the 
roughage essential to a healthful diet that 
makes laxatives seldom needed! 

Few foods have its remarkable balance. 
That is why it stands by you through the 
morning. 








Food that “stands by” through the morning 


* OT oats and milk”’ is the diet- 


etic urge of the world today. 


Oats is the richest cereal grown; 
the best balanced from the stand- 
point of food experts ...and from 
yours, the most delicious and at- 
tractive. 

More protein than any other 
cereal. Rich in carbohydrates. 
And combined with milk, in the 
vitamines. 

Get the genuine Quaker Oats— 


“the only oats with uniquely rich, 


rare Quaker flavor; the flavor 


brought out by Quaker milling of 
plumpest, jumbo grains. 


Nothing quite so delicious. 


Nothing quite so energizing. Takes 
that tired feeling out of mornings. 


Start every day with Quaker 


Oats. Start your children’s days 
that way, for your sake and for 
theirs. 


Your grocer has two kinds; 


=r 


Quick Quaker, which cooks in 3 
to 5 minutes, and also Quaker 
Oats as you have always known 
them. 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 80 East Jackson Street, Chicago 
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Youw’ve Often Dreamed of 
a Range Like This! 


ANY a time you’ve glanced disheartenedly at your 
old range—dingy, unsightly, hard to bake with— 


and said, “Oh, if I only had one that was bright and 
shiny and easy to keep clean—a range that had all the 
conveniences a woman loves—a range that would not only 
make my work easier, but which I’d be proud to show my 
friends!” 


Now there is just such a range—the finest range you've ever 
dreamed of—the finest range that money can Be the New, 
Full-Enamel Copper-Clad. Why not replace your old 
range with it this month? 


There are 36 different reasons why the Copper-Clad has for 
years been known as ““The World’s Greatest Range.” Your 
dealer will gladly explain them to you one by one. And this 
new full-enamel model is our greatest triumph—with 
hinges and catches out of sight, with every corner rounded 
off—and with its bright, handsome porcelain enamel that a 
damp cloth will quickly clean. 


Once you have seen the beauty and convenience of the 
full-enamel Copper-Clad, you’ll never be happy until you 
have one in your own kitchen. Go to your Copper-Clad 
dealer this week and see the four beautiful finishes: White, 
Blue, Gray, and Tan Porcelain Enamel. 


COPPER-CLAD 
RANGES 


WHEN YOU BUY YOUR RANGE—BUY A COPPER-CLAD 
----------Free: Mail This Coupon Now!--------> 





| 1 
§ Coprer-Crap Matreasie Rance Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. ; 
: Send me free pictures of New, Full-Enamel Copper-Clad, Descriptive | 
' Booklet, and name of nearest dealer. ! 
H Name } 
8 ' 
a Address $ 
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A balanced, restful mantel treatment 


depends on your own feeling for balance, 

The living room table should have a 
scarf or runner upon it. It will look well 
with a lamp either in its center or nearer 
one end. If the table is large enough it may 
also hold a pair of book blocks with not 
more than half a dozen books between 
them, a little pile of not more than three of 
the newest magazines in the house, and, 
in summer, a bow! of flowers. In winter 
the bowl of flowers may give place to a 
pretty little covered workbasket with a 
gay tassel upon it or a bright tin box for 
candies. If the table is too crowded with 
this array, remove the magazines or books. 

Be warned, too, about the runner for 
the table. It may be anything in good 
taste that is not white. White has no 
place in a living room except sometimes 
in curtains. Tan or ecru may be used, and 
rose, blue, brown, green, etc., may be 
used. Whatever color is used, however, 
see that it blends with the draperies and 
any other colors used in the room. If there 
are other tables in the room, one might 
have the sewing basket atop of it, another 
a growing plant, or a bowl for flowers. 
Extra lamps look well there also. Small 
tables are best with but one large object 
upon them and not more than two or 
three small ones. An excellent rule to go 
by is to have few or no ornaments in a 
room that have not some real usefulness, 
and then you will not have a clutter of 
things that you scarcely know what to do 
with. 

The Piano Needs No Ornament 


Above all things remember not to place 
any se upon the piano, not even a 
searf. It would not be in good taste, nor 
would it be in good sense, for the vibration 
caused when the piano is played would be 
bad for the instrument inside and out, and 
the article might even be jarred to the 
floor. One or two sheets of music may be 
placed upon the piano and that is all the 
“ornament” that it will need. For the 
same reasons objects should not be placed 
upon radio and talking machine cabinets. 
These cabinets should be entirely bare, 
even of coverings. 

Next we invade the dining room. 
Let us rearrange the sideboard first. It 
will look best with three objects upon it, a 
large one (like a dish of fruit or a silver 
coffee urn) in the center, and two smaller 
objects about the same size as each other, 
arranged on each side of the central 
object, placed a little more than half way 
towards the ends of the sideboard. These 
three articles may have three doilies under 
them or all three’ may be on a single 
runner, in tan or what you will, of lace or 
linen or fine cotton. 

The dining table itself should have 
either a runner or a good-looking doily 
in its center. It also may have a dish of 
good-looking fruit in the center if the 
sideboard has not already featured the 
fruit, or it may have a bowl or vase of 
flowers.» Never should the table remain 
set between meals unless in an emergency 
where convenience must be placed before 
smartness. Perhaps there is a china closet 
in the dining room. China closets are no 
longer so well liked, simply because they 
do that very thing which we are trying 
to avoid when we take all cluttering things 
off the tops of things, that is, display 
things that are not in use. A china cup- 
board, one that is built right into the 
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room and which conceals its own con- 
tents, is now considered the correct thing. 
However, if there is a china closet in the 
dining room, do not call attention to it 
by putting anything on the top of it. 
“The kitchen is one room which must be 
more convenient than sightly, and so it is 
difficult to advise a housewife just what 








! she should and should not allow to remain 
upon “kitchen tops.” It is, however, a 
safe rule to put most things out of sight 
J when they are not being used, unless they 


are used so often that getting them out and 
putting them away and then getting them 
out again would be too hard work. 

.” But let’s peep into the bedroom. There 
should be pretty runners on the bureau 
tops and pretty matching covers on the 
dressing tables or wash-stands. There may 
be one or three objects upon the bureau, 
only one related group upon the stand 
(such as a bowl and pitcher and soap cup 
and toothbrush holder). A dressing 
table, however, may correctly have sev- 
eral things upon its top = they are 
dainty enough, tho it is best to keep most 
things in the drawers. The bureau should 
not have a “‘worktable” display. If one 
has a good-looking toilet set complete or 
in part (such as brush, comb, mirror, 
buttonhook, with perhaps even manicure 
implements) these matching things may 
be spread upon the bureau if there is no 
dressing table in the room. 

There may be photographs anywhere 
in the bedroom that you please. Do take 
care, tho, that there are not a lot of super- 
fluous ones around, photographs which 
you no longer prize particularly and which 
only clutter things and gather dust. If 
you have very many, why not keep them 
in a drawer and bring them out a few at a 
| time? Framed ones are nice for the dress- 
ing table and bureau. 

The bedside table is an important little 
piece of furniture and should have upon it 
only what the person in the bed would 
need, such as a night lamp which has a 
shade of dark color, (deep blue, brown, or 
deep old rose is good), a night glass, with a 
top, for water, a bedside book, and possi- 
bly a bedside candlestick (with matches) 
or better yet, a flashlight, for emergencies. 

lf there is a chest in the room beware 
of piling it with things, unless the chest is 
almost never opened. In the latter case it 
might be backed against the wall or under 
a window and used as a seat, with a folded 
cover and a couple of sofa cushions on it. 


— PP 
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Reforming the Bath Room 


As a sun room or extra sitting room, and 
even a library, are all treated practically 
the same as a living room, when it comes 
to their ‘‘tops o’ things,” there seems to be 
but one room which we have not as yet 
reformed—the bathroom. Bathrooms are 
hardly ever as ship-shape as they ought to 
be, and where there are more than two in 
family they are nearly always cluttered. 
This is a pity, for the larger the family 
the greater should be the order to avoid 
confusion. First of all, let us clear away 
every single thing off the bathroom’s win- 
dowsill. Not a single object has a right 
there. Nor should anything be kept upon 
the top of the toilet flush box, as there is 
no telling what moment the lid of the 
box may have to be lifted to give the 
mechanism attention. 

There are rarely enough wall closets in a 
bathroom. There is frequently a medicine 
cabinet, and all medicine bottles should be 
concealed in it. There should be as well a 
cabinet for toilet articles, slightly larger 
than the medicine cabinet, not with dee 
er shelves. Each member of the family 
should be given a shelf on which to keep 
personal soap, powders, creams, etc. The 
toothbrushes, washcloths and _ towels 
Would then be practically the only things 
visible in an extraordinarily tidy bath- 
Toom, visible because all three of these 
articles must have air to remain sanitary. 
And please, please, train your family to 
fold their towels across the bars instead of 








wadding them up! 
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| Yes, Heinz Cooked Spaghetti in 
tomato sauce with cheese, does have 
a flavor all its own—a deliciously 
good flavor—an unmistakable 
Heinz flavor. 

Heinz makes the dry spaghetti 
itself, makes the sauce from Heinz 
grown tomatoes, selects the special 
cheese. Then the recipe of a famous 
Italian chef is followed with all the 
usual Heinz care. No wonder Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti is so good and so 
nourishing, too—and all ready to 
serve. 

Why cook spaghetti yourself, 
when Heinz has already done it 
for you? 


Ask grocer for new prices. 


HEINZ 


Spaghetti 


In tomatoauce with cheese 


The taste is the test 


New salad-making recipe book sent for four cents in stamps + H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Does Electricity Make Farm Life Better? 
A Woman Who Has Tried It Answers, *‘Yes’’ 


By MRS. HARRY F. REIFSTECK 


farm? I think that the best way of discussing this 
subject is by giving some of my experiences with elec- 
tricity and electrical appliances. 

Besides the lights, we have an electric range, refrigerator, 
separator, washing machine, iron, vacuum cleaner, percolator, 
toaster, table stove, marcel iron, fan, and egg 
candler. 

First, I shall consider the range. From 
the standpoint of convenience, com- 
fort, cleanliness, safety and depend- 
ability, it surpasses anything that 
I have ever used. It is always 
ready. Simply turn the switch, 
Whatcould be more convenient? 

have mentioned its de- 
pendability, The temperature 


Dit electricity make life better for the woman on the 


The iron and 
the vacuum 
cleaner are 
popular elece 
trical aids 


is even and 
reliable. The 
oven control is 
wonderful. If 
bread baking, 
etc., is success 
ful one time 
: y and the same 
\ directions are 
ee followed the 
next, results 
will be practi- 
cally the same. It enables one to be a better cook because 
guesswork is done away with. 

I have conducted a few tests to find out all I could about 
my range. I compared it as to energy consumption and cost 
of operation with my ordinary coal or cob range, and my oil 
stove. At one time I used my electric range for heating all 
the water needed, besides cooking, then for cooking only, and 
found that the amount of electricity used was reduced about 
one-half. Also, it takes less current to cook an ordinary 
breakfast (such as we have in our home) than it does to 
bring a six-quart teakettle of water to the boiling point. 
Fortunately, we do not need to boil much water. 

My tests seem to prove that the cost of operating an elec- 
tric range is much higher than when using present methods 
of cooking, but in some cases the convenience, safety and des 
pendability may justify the extra cost. 

The electric refrigerat« r is especially desirable in the coun- 
try because it settles the ice problem. It is quite a little 
trouble to go after ice especially when the farmer is busy. 
Ice delivery routes have been started in our community but 
were never kept up for any length of time. 

Some of the advantages of electric refrigeration are: The 
air is cold and dry and food will keep longer than in a cold, 
damp atmosphere. The temperature can be maintained at 
the desired number of degrees (50 degrees or lower) and 
lower than is possible with ice, which results in the saving of 
foods that would have to be thrown out if there were no re- 
frigeration in the home. 

One thing that I like about my refrigerator is that a cream 
can may be put into it. We keep our cream sweet until ready 
to deliver it, thus getting a better price. The butter is always 
firm and I usually keep some eggs in the box, because when 
cold they will beat much quicker and nicer, Another point 












































greatly in favor of the electric refrigerator is that frozen des. 
serts, ices, salads, etc.. may be made with very little Jabor, 
Ice cream is delivered to the city housewife when she wants 
it, but not so in rural districts. As a rule the farmer’s wife 
does without, but if she has the up-to-the-minute refrigerator 
the solution is simple. For instance, when I want a frozey 
dessert, I mix it, put it into the box and forget about it until 
meal time. Ice cubes are always ready to use in drinks, 

etc. Using them certainly beats chipping ice and they 
make a drink look daintier. 

My husband appreciates these foods when he js 
warm and tired. I consider this one of the best 
features of an electric refrigerator and one that 

makes country life much more livable on hot, 
busy, summer days. Mine has required some 
skilled attention but aside from this and the 
initial cost I feel that there are great possi- 
bilities for electric refrigeration on the farm. 
Before proceeding I would like to give some 
of the ways in which I have correlated the 
uses of my range and refrigerator. Probably 
very busy women with large families may 
get more satisfaction out of doing so than 
myself. Last summer I tried to save time, 
labor and fuel by cooking quantities of 
meat, vegetables, etc., in my electric oven at 
once, putting them into the refrigerator and 
using when wanted in cold dishes, patties, 
salads, casseroles, hash, stews, etc. 
When I want to go out to lunch or be gone all 
day but must prepare a meal for my husband, I 
put meat and vegetables into the oven, ice, salad 
and lemonade or tea into the refrigerator and go on 
my way, feeling that I am having a good time and 
still not neglecting the ones at home. 

I shall not say a great deal about the electric separator be- 
cause I do not consider it as part of my equipment, but it js 
certainly fine for the woman who does the separating, be- 
cause it eliminates the hard task of turning. When using it 
the cream usually tests the same and the amount of current 
used is very slight. 


HAVE been asked, “What piece of equipment would you 

keep if you could only have one choice?” That seemed 
difficult to answer after using all of these appliances, but after 
a great deal of thought I believe that I would decide in favor 
of the washer. 

My reasons are, first, I have always considered washing as 
my most difficult task and it seems only logical that some 
kind of power should be used. About (Continued on page 108 


Mrs. O. G. Kirkpatrick, Clinton county, Indiana, likes her 
electric range with its high oven 
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Sand 


HE pine boards of her floors shone—so did the great 
ne copper kettles, and the hearth. Upstairs and down, 
she had scrubbed her little Netherlands cottage. Now 
a she sat with her head in her hands—while the late sun 
blazed in at the high window. 














What does it cost you to clean house, Dutch Woman? 
“Just sand—white sand.” 


7 So you think. But sand can do nothing of itself, nor can 
The electric motor has proved 


itself to be as economical and soap, nor pan, nor broom. It is the substance of your own 

efficient in doing the farmer’s : 

heavy shunes, ont: ta Sar Bik strength that you spend— youth and beauty, opportunity 
wife. G-E motors are doing : - 
heavy work under trying con- to live. s : 
ditions all over the world and Scaled h f 
the G-E Mazpa lamp is a No woman shou pay so much. y 
world standard for illuminat- ‘ ° oe 
ing efficiency. The General , Upon many thousands of farms in America, electricity 
Electric Company manufac- 

stihen sasitay lose meadlects does the household chores. It cleans, churns butter, 

ag Pot sen te Pe washes, irons, cooks—does many other laborious things. 

ing these products may be It gives a woman free hours in which to make her dreams 

obtained from your local light 

and power company. come true, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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FREE 
10-Day Tube 
Mail the Coupon 


t’s Film 


That makes your teeth look 
“off color’’ and invites 
decay and gum troubles 


(Run your tongue across your teeth and you'll feel it!) 





Accept, please, this remarkable dental test which firms 
delicate gums and gives “off-color” teeth dazzling 
whiteness by removing the dingy film that clouds them 


ie a few days you can work a trans- 
formation in your mouth this new 
way. Dazzling whiteness will supplant 
that “off-color” look of your teeth. 
Your gums will become firm and take 
on the healthy coral tint you envy. 


FILM .. . the trouble maker 


combating it. 
you take now, your teeth remain dull—= 
your gums toneless, 


Old-time methods fail in successfully 
Regardless of the. care 


New methods remove it. 
Your Gums become Firm 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has discov- 
ered effective combatants. Their action 


and you will feel a film, a viscous coat. 


That film is an enemy to your teeth 
—ana your gums, You must remove it. 


it clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that cloudy, “off- 
color” look. It is the basis of tartar. 
Germs by millions breed in it, and they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of pyor- 
rhea and gum disorders. 


FREE Pepsadént 
Mail Coupon for The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
10-Day Tubeto Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept 893, 1104 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 








Canadian Office and Laboratories: Toronto, Canada 
London Office: London, S. E. 


The Pepsodent Co., Led. Sydney, N: S. W., Australia Lt. 


Name ... 


is to curdle the film and remove it. Gums 
become firm and of healthy coral color. 


What you see when that film is re- 


moved—the dazzling whiteness of your 
teeth—will delight and amaze you. 


Largely on dental advice, the world 


has turned to this method. A few days’ 
use will prove its power beyond doubt. 


Mail the coupon. A ten-day tube will 


be sent you free. 
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the only other kind available on the 
farm is the gasoline engine. This is good, 
but I consider the use of electricity su- 
perior to it. For instance, the engine 
has the most irritating way of stopping 
Then it has to be cranked and often it :s 
too hard for me. If the engine cannot 
be started, much time must be spent in 
finding someone who can do it or in fin- 
ishing the washing by the primitive 
method. 

My washing machine is very efficient, 
is easily kept clean, has all of the parts 
enclosed, has never got out of order, and 
consumes very little energy. I would 
like to say here that the current has 
gone off only once since I have been 
using my washer and that was for about 
ten minutes. 

Next comes the iron. It is more con- 
venient than the ordinary kind and saves 
labor. It seems to me that the ironing 
machine is now replacing the iron be- 
cause clothes can be ironed much faster 
and easier with it and it is possible for 
the person to sit while doing the work. 

I have heard that the two pieces of 
electrical equipment most popular with 
women are the washer and vacuum 
cleaner and I am inclined to believe it. 
The cleaner is especially helpful in the 
country where so much dust and dirt are 
tracked in. Besides lessening the time 
of cleaning, it reduces the wear on the 
rugs. I find, however, that I can make 
hard work of using it if I attempt to run 
it too swiftly over the floor, making it 
not only bad for me but for the appli- 
ance. Since using my vacuum cleaner, 
dusting is reduced to a minimum, the 
rugs never have to be beaten and heavy 
draperies and portieres can be cleaned 
while hanging in place. Besides the ordi- 
nary uses, I sometimes remove the 
crumbs from my toaster, lower part of 
oven and table stove with it, and also 
dust from the interior of the radio. Last 
winter my husband cleaned the esmions 
of the storm buggy an chey were made 
as bright as when new. 

+ After the baby chicks are taken from 
the incubators there is always dust, fine 
down and small pieces of egg shell left 
in them. Cleaning this out has always 
been difficult, but this spring we did it 
very easily with our cleaner. 

New Uses for the Electric Fan 

Another appliance that I value is my 
fan. Sometimes I use it to help dry my 
clothes when they must be hung in the 
house; also to cool the kitchen on hot 
days when I am very busy. After each 
hatch we disinfect our incubators and 
thoroly air them. This year in order to 
hasten the process and remove the odor 
of the formaldehyde, the eleetric fan was 
placed in front of each one for about 
half an hour. 

The table stove, toaster and percolator 
are all good and make the preparing and 
serving of food much pleasanter. 

I feel that a marcel iron is almost a 
necessity for the majority of women. 
Some say that they do not have time to 
use one, but I believe that I am safe in 
saying that even the busiest could if 
other electrical appliances were used. A 
woman not only owes it to her husband 
and family to be as attractive as possi- 
ble, but it adds to her self respect and 
happiness. There is no reason why 4 
farm woman cannot be as neat as her 
city friends. 

We have always had to test eggs with 
a kerosene candler, but this year the 
work is simplified by using our electric 
candler. All of this small equipment 
uses very little energy and gives good 
results. 

I find that since having electricity in 
my home daily housecleaning is made 
much easier and I believe that if this 
equipment is used often and properly 
the annual upheaval that is always so 
dreaded by everyone may be done away 
with. It seems to me that an even 
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greater amount of good should be got 
out of electrical appliances on the farm 
than in the city home, because of the 
diversified tasks to be performed. 

[ have pointed out the advantages and 
the disadvantages of my equipment and 
know that the good points far outnum- 
her the bad, so, of course, electricity 
makes farm life better. Just how does 
it do this? First, it makes the work 
easier, and second, it lessens the time 
of doing it. Electrical appliances alone 
will not make the work easier or the 
home convenient. This depends to a 
sreat extent upon the person using the 
equipment and the arrangement of it. 
One reason why I think that I have 
gained so much satisfaction and good 
from mine is because my service rooms 
ire adjoining. For instance, my laundry 
is directly off the kitchen and in it are 
ny washer, ironing equipment, separator 
ind refrigerator. The latter is just in- 
side the room. It would be in the kitchen 
if I had space for it, but this arrange- 
ment is practically as convenient. * 

A woman must exercise a certain 
mount of reason in using her equip- 
ment. She must realize that she will 
have to do the thinking. The appli- 
ances are her slaves and will do the-work 
well, but must have her cooperation. 
Of course, if they are scattered the work 
cannot be accomplished as quickly and 
with as much ease as if they are close 
together. \ 

If electricity makes housework easier 
and more quickly done it gives the farm 
woman more time for the things that she 
wants to do and that will make her hap- 
pier. Life is dull if we only have time 
for the things that must be done. She 
can take an interest and active part in 
outside affairs, club, church, etc., im- 
prove her mind and personal appearance 
and spend many more hours with her 
family. Her outlook on life is broad- 
ened. She will be a better homemaker 
and mother because of this. If we make 
our women happier and satisfied we have 
accomplished a great deal, because the 
conditions of our homes depends upon 
them and the homes are the bulwark of 
the nation. 

It is possible for one to be a good 
housekeeper and still not a good home- 
maker. I would much rather that people 
said that I was a good homemaker rather 
than merely a good housekeeper, but 
electricity gives us time for both. 


1 
I 


TALKING THINGS OVER 


Some time ago, in a little church paper, 
I found a list of answers to the question: 
Where is happiness found? it impressed 
me, for the answers are so simple and 
clear. It is so much easier, isn’t it, to wait 
for a possible opportunity of doing good 
in a big way than to do such simple things 
as keeping good-natured and not scolding! 

Here is the list, just as I copied it into 
my scrap-book. I hope it will mean as 
much to you as it has to me: 

Where Happiness Is Found 

In little courtesies. 

In little kindnesses. 

In pleasant words. 

In facing life with a smile, 

In making others happy. 

In friendly letters. 

In good wishes. 
In virtuous friendships. 
In helping others. 
In healthful recreations. 
In a clear conscience. 
In doing duty cheerfully. 
In the companionship of good books. 
3 doing one’s best, regardless of reward. 
lr 


| mutual confidence. 

i being able to deny one’s self of even 
: gitimate pleasures, thus exercising one’s 
reedom 
. In the realization that we are not all per- 
lect, thus easily pardoning the unconscious 
slightings of others.—G. A. C. 
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BARGAIN Book 








and Family Outfitter 


For 37 years the Chicago Mail Order Company has had but one ideal—to please its 
customers. Now, because we not only feel sure we can please you, but also save you 
more money than ever before—we urge you to send for our Bargain Book and Style 
Catalog. 316 pages of unequalled bargains in everything to wear for the entire family. 

Here, at low prices, and in almost endless array, are the styles to be worn for Fall and Win- 
ter, in the best dressed circles of society. You can save money and get better value by 
keeping this fascinating Bargain Book handy whenever you are ready to buy. You can 
save time—because 80 per cent of all orders are shipped within 10 hours, the balance 
in 24 hours. Coupon or Postal brings your FREE copy. Send for it. 


Complete Range of Prices 
in Seasonable Apparel 


Women’s Coats from e $4.98 to $39.95 


. 
Dresses from ° e ° 1.98to 19.95 
Children’s Coats « « « 1.98to 12.95 
omen’sShoes .« ms 1.98to 4.45 
Men’s Shoes . ° e ° 1.89to 6.98 
Children’s Shoes .« « «¢ 49cto 3.29 
omen’s Hats ° ee 100to 4.95 
Men’sand Boys’ Suits . . 1.49to 25.00 
Men’s and Boys’ Overcoats 1.98to 25.00 


and countless other items at very low prices 


Our Matchless Service 


The Chicago Mail Order Company gives the most 
prompt and satisfactory mail order service in America. 
Almost 1,000 fast trains—one every minute—carry 
parcels between Chicago and the 56,000 post offices 
throughout the United States. The Chicago Mail 

rder Company, through its central location, gives 
the best and most direct service possible. No waste 
of time, no round-about routing, and lowest postage 
rates from this advantageous center. 






Dept. 


E *° 





CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO., Dept. 281 
26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago 

Send meat once, ABSOLUTELY FREE, your new Bargain 
Catalog and Family Outfitter, showing the newest fashions 
in everythingto wear for men, women, and children, at money- 
saving prices; also containing the new departments, house 
furnishings, electrical home appliances, radio, jewelry, gift 
articles, toys, tools, automobile tires and supplies, etc. 


PPPTPTTTTTTTTT TT Tite 


Chicago M 


Everything You Need 


Automobile Tires and Supplies, Electrical 
Appliances, Radios, Jewelry, Gift Articles, 
Toys, Tools, and House Furnishings 


Not only does our catalog show the best of Stylish 
Wearing Apparel, but we have added new sections, 
containing all of the items listed above, and many 
more, at low introductory prices. The savings 
offered in these new departments are greater than 
you can possibly expect to make again. By all means 
send coupon or postal for it today! It is FREE. 


‘Money-Back Guarantee 


You can always be sure of receiving reliable mer- 
chandise of dependable quality from us. We guaran- 
teethat if not satisfied forany reason whatsoever, you 
can return the goods and we will refund your money 
plus postage both ways. If you find that you can 
purchase the same goods elsewhere for less money, 
we will refund the difference. No house treats its 
customers fairer, squarer, or more liberally than we 


do. Send coupon or postal for FREE catalog! 


ur CopyIis Ready 


Now! 
316 Pages of 


Fascinating 
Bargains 
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Canning Chicken 


Put the Culls Into Cans for 
Economy’s Sake 


By INA S. LINDMAN 


seasons of the year bring to us, a jar of tender, tasty, 

home-canned chicken, all ready to serve at a few mo- 
ments’ notice, seems to be the popular choice of the thrifty 
home-maker. 

It is especially at this time of the year that the progressive 
farmer culls out his poultry to save the expense of 
feeding surplus cockerels and non-laying hens. 
Naturally this brings an over-supply on the 
market, materially lowering the price which he 
receives for his poultry from the produce house 
and the meat market. 

While the low price of poultry during the 
culling season is a duebed aivantanp to the 
town and city housewife, the farmer’s wife, on 
the other hand, cannot afford to put all of the 
culls on the market at this time. During the 
winter and spring months, instead of sacrificing 
the high-priced hen or rooster when unex- 
pected company appears on the threshold, or 
when the family rightly insists on chicken for 
dinner, the culled-out cockerel and non-laying 
hen of the early fall months may well serve the 


O’ all the delicious home-canned products which the four 
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appetite, provided that there is on the pantry 
shelf a good row of jars containing firm, finely 
flavored, tender chicken meat, all ready for 
immediate serving except for the finishing 
touches. 

So “culling time’? becomes ‘‘canning time,” 
and out come the canning utensils again and 
into the jars go the chickens, which are so 
easily and quickly prepared for this. For canning purposes the 
chicken should be killed at least six hours in advance, as it takes 
that long for the animal heat to leave the body. Remove the 
feathers and singe. Clean the surface of the chicken thoroly by 
rubbing it with soda or by washing it in lukewarm water and 
soap. lf soap is used be sure to rinse it very carefully so that all 
traces of the soapy flavor are removed. 

Contrary to the opinion of many housewives, the drawing of 
the chicken can be made a very simple, easy matter. No dis- 
agreeable odors or unsightly mess need follow the removal of 
the entrails if the following directions are closely followed: 

(1) Remove the feet, wings and legs, Sahadion the thighs. 
Sever the drumstick from the thigh. 

(2) Beginning at the wing opening, cut open the skin on the 
neck, cutting up as far as necessary. 

(3) With the fingers separate the gullet from the windpipe 
and loosen the crop. 

(4) Find the shoulder blades, two small bones, the ends of 
which can be found lying close to the backbone. 

(5) Cut under 
each shoulder blade 
and remove it at 
the joint. The 
shoulder blade has 
been called the 
“key bone”’ because 
when it is removed 
it unlocks the other 
bones to which it is 
joined. 

(6) Look for the 
cartilages on the 
ribs, or the “but- 
tons” as they are 
sometimes called, 
which mark the 
place at which the 
rib bones meet. 

(7) Beginning at 
the wing opening, 
cut down thru the 
“buttons,” taking 
care not to go too 
deep. Cut around 
the pelvic bone to 
the vent. 

(8) Insert the 
fingers into the 
body cavity ana 
loosen the entrails 
from the carcass. 
Cut carefully en- 
tirely around the 
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DIVERSIFIED VERSE 


I meant to write a poem last Monday afternoon 

All morning, as I washed the clothes a little metric tune 

Kept buzzing in my busy brain. I promised: “Pretty soon, 
“When all these clothes are folded, and the dinner dishes done, 
do a verse—a real artistic one! 

“I'll send it to an editor and make a bunch of mon.” 


But as I gave the tumblers a final rub and shine 
r, so I hunted iodine 
And gave first aid and then I said; ‘‘The afternoon is mine.” 


Before I settled at my desk a piercing “‘Peep-peep-peep” 

e floating thru the kitchen door. Again my a A sleep. 
That turkey’s mother must be found 
Said I to me, ‘‘For, I'll admit, when Christmas tire comes round 
"Those a will be netting "bout forty cents a pound!” 

rings a surer price than poetry, Ive found.) 


And so I said: ‘Well if I can’t write poetry, by Jings! 
“I'll simply be a farm-wife and I'll do these million things;” 
ile in my heart that little Muse still sings— 


Corabell Curtis and Marjorie Hughes of White county, Indiana, won second 
place with their canning demonstration at the Boys’ and Girl's Club Roundup 
Purdue last spring. 


The tin canning machine is fine for chicken canniia 
following directions that come with the machine 


vent, thus freeing the intestines from the walls of the body 

(9) Place a clean paper under the chicken so that the entrails, 
when removed, will rest on the paper and not on the board 
Holding the chicken firmly with one hand, gently pull out all 
the entrails with a single motion, pulling toward the head. 

(10) Sever the head from the body if the chicken has not 
already been beheaded in the killing process. 

(11) Divide the carcass in half by cutting thru the “buttons” 
on the other side. 

(12) Remove the oil sac at the end of the back. Wipe the 
inside of the upper portion with a cloth and cut into two parts 

(13) The white meat or fillet may be cut from the breast 
bone or keep, especially if the chicken weighs over three pounds 
Cut out the wishbone with the meat adhering to it. At this 
stage there should be fourteen pieces of chicken. 

. (14) The entrails contain three more edible pieces, the heart, 
liver and gizzard. To remove the bag from the gizzard begin 
by cutting thru the thickest portion, being careful not to cut 
into the bag. Wash or scrape the inside of the gizzard. 

It is a good plan 
in packing a num- 
ber of chickens to 
make two distinct 
packs. Place in one 
the selected parts 
such as the drum- 
sticks, thighs, 
wings, etc. This 
may be called the 
“company” jar. The 
less desirable parts, 
wing, tips, neck, 
and other bony 
pieces, altho they 
are just as nutm- 
tious, can be put 
into a “family” jar, 
to be used for soup 




























.“*I guess my’ verse will keep,” “Fe ba ek the 
‘‘company’’ or 
“show” jar, first 





put in a thigh, then 
a drumstick, then 
the two wings, [it- 
ting one into the 
other. Unless some 
sort of support 15 
placed in the cen- 
ter of the jar at 
this stage the pieces 
will begin: to fall 
(Cont. on page 117 







and sings— 
and sings! 


—Nina Hatchitt Duffield 
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J“ \ When the Hungry 
vaswes: Harvest Hands have gone 


have it in three lengths to fit 
your space: 60 14, 7414,78% 














inches. Thedratsbeands are What a sweep they make of the Does yours stand that test? Only if 
a joy—they are so wonder- . > : ° ° A 
fully ample, varying from kitchen’s bounties! But what stacks it gives you all of these: 
pee pte peemptee te of dishes and pans they leave behind 1. Right height—“yard stick high” is the 
that the “Standard” Swing- —for you to put a-right. comfort ‘ 
ing Spout Faucet makes ; . 2. Drainboard and working space a-plenty. 
dishwashing easier and What arelief to turn toa “Standard ‘ 3. One-piece whiteness for health and labor- 
quichear Siaas Sues Ratios. One-piece Sink! How much the ample saving. 
— = + drainboards hold—and yet how the 4. Faucet-spout that swings where needed. 
oes stacks of dishes melt away with 5. “Tempered” water, or hot or cold, from 
efficient handling under the Swinging one spout. ee 
—— rh} Spout and the Spray. Through, be- 6. Easy cleaning without a joint to hide dirt. 
fore you know it, and your back saved 7. Ample width for dishes and pans. — 
j a mighty burden because the working 8. Constant drainage—no water standing. ; 
is j i 9. Splash-up back to prevent soiling of the 
This Bedford Sink is just surface is just right. —" . X 
he imi 4 be 
You cant aie de ae Kitchen planners say your sink ‘Standard’ Sinks are made that way to Gy 
drainboard either to the should save time—energy—footsteps. lighten women’s work. é 
right or left and in three : 
lengths: 4214, 5214 and P 
6014 inches, Standard Sanitary TIfg. Co. ; 
Pittsburgh & 













This Hudson Sink has all oy 


the convenience of the most PLUMBING FIXTURES / Lop 
expensive sinks at a more / - 


moderate price. The sink 


) 99 a 
ll ——— a Star dard ley 
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with both drainboards is 60 You will find in this “‘Home Book’ just the sink to meet = 
inches long and 22 inches your needs. It will make your kitchen more convenient than 
wide. The sink itself is you ever dreamed possible and save you hundreds of steps ! 
22x22 inches and the drain- every day. Send today for your copy of the ‘‘Home Book’’ 
boards are each 19 inches and learn how “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures can be adapted 


long. to your home at asurprisingly low cost. 
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your canning now, It 

means delicious fruits, veg- 
etables and meats all winter. 
Now is the time to put up toma- 
toes, apricots, blackberries, 
grapes, peaches, plums, corn. 








PU 2. - and safe 


for your children 


You know—for you put them up yourself—and now 
improved methods make canning a pleasure 


Just think! Pure, delicious fruits and vege- 
tables to serve your family all winter long. 
That is what it means to do your own 
canning by the latest improved methods. 
They make home canning quick and easy. 
The new “Ball Blue Book” shows you how. 
And home canned fruits and vegetables 
taste far better. Investigation proved 94 
out of 100 men preferred fruits and 
vegetables canned at home. 

A No. 2 can of peaches costs about 40c. 
You can put up a quart of peaches for less 
than 20c—even if you must buy the fruit. 
If you raise peaches, the cost will be cor- 
respondingly less. It is the same with any 
kind of fruits and vegetables. 
The improved methods elimi- 
nate drudgery. They make 
home canning quick andeasy. 
The Government has endorsed 
these newest methods—hun- 
dreds of Government experts 
teach them. Thenew “Ball Blue 
Book” describes them fully . By 
all means you should have it 

Use the right jars 

Be sure to get Ball “Perfect 


BALL 
FRUIT JARS 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 


Muncie, Indiana 


© 1926, B. B. Co. 
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Mason” or Ball “Ideal” Fruit Jars. Your 
grocer has them handily packed by the 
dozen. They are flawless. 


They are strong and the sealing shoulder 
is true. For they are the only jars made 
by the “Owens Process”—a patented 
process that absolutely insures an even 
thickness of glass—thus giving strength 
and durability. 


For your own success in canning, be sure 
to get Ball ‘Perfect Seal’? Rubbers and 
Ball Caps for your Ball Jars. We urge 
this because they are made especially to 
fit Ball Jars. Thus they fit air-tight and 
insure a perfect seal. This is the only way 
you can be sure of taking no 
chances. 


Shows all improved ways 

Send now for the new 1926 edition of 
the famous “‘Ball Blue Book.”” More 
than 200 delightful recipes—tried and 
proven. It contains complete, correct 
time tables. It explains fully all the 
newest improved methods. These 
accurate instructions make canning 
»leasant and easy. 
We will send you this booklet for 10 
cents—less than cost to us. Send in 
coupon with 10 cents in coin. Send 
today. 





| BALL BROTHERS Co.; Dept. 897} 
Muncie, Indiana 
I enclose 10 cents in coin to cover cost 
of packing and mailing. Send me the 
1926 edition of the ‘‘Ball Blue Book | 
of Canning and Preserving Recipes. 
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one upon the other. The chicken feet, if 
scalded and skinned, will serve fairly wel] 
in this capacity. Chicken feet contain 
large amount of gelatine and should not 
be disregarded. If the feet are not used, 
the neck, with the upper portion of the 
back attached, answers very well as a 
support. Place the rib end down so that 
the ribs will act as a center support to all 
the surrounding pieces. The neck can he 
used as a handle, as it comes well toward 
the top of the jar, and is useful for remoy- 
ing the first piece of chicken when the jar 
is opened for serving. 

Next insert the back, placing it in the 
jar so that it entirely conceals the neck 

ortion. Use the back as a foundation 
or the two large pieces of white meat or 
fillet. Spread these out over the back so 
they cover as much surface as possible. 
This white meat when cooked adds greatly 
to the appearance of the jar. Pack the re- 
maining leg, thigh and wishbone. 

Add two level teaspoonfuls of salt. Do 
not add any water. Place a good new 
rubber ring on the jar and partially seal. 
Process in a steam pressure cookei at 
fifteen pounds pressure for sixty minutes 

A pressure cooker will enable the cook- 
ing to be done in an hour. This utensil is 
recommended by the United States gov- 
ernment for meat canning but many per- 
sons who are not provided with this use- 
ful household appliance use a hot water 
bath, with the water completely covering 
the jars, and boil for four hours. 

When the necossary time for processing 
has expired reznove the jars from the 
cooker, finish sealing and store in a cool, 
dry place until ready to be used. 


LET’S MAKE PICKLES 


Pickling time is here again and we are 
concocting all sorts of tempting mixtures 
for next winter. The air is laden with the 
pungent odors of vinegar and spices. It 
fairly makes the mouth water! 

Pepper-Cabbage 
12 green peppers 12 red peppers 
1 large head of cabbage 

Chop all together, sprinkle with salt, 
and let stand to drain for three hours. 

Add one small cupful of grated horse- 
radish, 3 cupfuls of sugar dissolved in 114 
quarts of vinegar, and 3 tablespoonfuls of 
mustard seed. Mix very thoroly and put 
into cans. This requires no cooking. 

Mustard Pickles 


2 quarts of chopped 4 cupfuls of sugar 


cucumbers 1 cupful of flour 
4 quarts of whole cu’ _2 quarts of vinegar 
cumbers 1 ounce each of celery 
2 quarts of chopped seed, turmeric, and 
onions white mustard seed 


Wet the dry ingredients with vinegar, 
mix all together and boil until the onions 
are soft. Seal hot in jars. 


Beet Relish 
1 quart of chopped %% cupful of sugar 
beets 3% teaspoonful of salt 
1 quart of chopped 14 cupfuls of diluted 


cabbage vinegar 
Let come to a boil, and can. This is 
pretty as well as appetizing. 
Corn Salad 
1 large cabbage, 14 ears of corn 
chopped 2 tablespoonfuls of salt 
4 tablespoonfuls of 1 quart of vinegaf 
mustard 14 cupfuls of sugar 
1 red pepper, chopped fine 
Cut off the corn, mix the mustard with 
the vinegar. Put all together and let come 
to a boil. Cook thirty minutes. Can and 
seal while hot. This will make two quarts. 
If you have never made any before, try 4 
few cans this year. 
Bordeaux Sauce 
1 quart of chopped 1 quart of vinegar 
green tomatoes 16 teaspoonful of all 


2 quarts of sliced cab- spice : 
bage 34 tablespoonful of 
3 onions mustard seed 
1 red pepper 1 cupful of brown sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of salt 


Mix all the ingredients together and 
boil for twenty-five minutes. Seal jn smal 
* * use with meats as a relish. ~—Mrs. 
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NAUGHT BUT FANCY 


Women there are who know no joy or peace || 

Outside a throbbing city’s rock-bound walls, || 

Whose fettered souls have never sought release || 

From man-made streets, whose ears heed not 
the calls 


Of wild geese, flying North at Spring of year. 


But I, I close my eyes and long to be 

In an old-fashioned house beside the road, 
| Whose windows opening on the wide blue sea 
|| Bid me set sail, and with a cargo-load 

Of fearless dreams, head out for sunny Spain! 








—Lillian Barrow 
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PICKLES WITHOUT COOKING 

The following pickles require no cooking 
so are easily made, yet they keep well and 
are excellent accompaniments for meat 
dishes, boiled eggs or sandwiches. 

Pickled Onions 

Choose small white onions and peel them 
but do not cut. Pack them into jars or 
wide-mouthed bottles. As you pack them, 
sprinkle spices among them, using 2 table- 
spoonfuls of whole pepper, 1 tablespoonful 
of mustard seed, and a few coriander seeds 
to each quart of onions. Cover with cold 
vinegar, cork and seal. If the onions ab- 
sorb the vinegar, add more to keep them 
well covered. 





Oil Pickles 

Select 30 medium-sized cucumbers. 
Wash and slice very thinly without par- 
ing. Peel and slice four onions and mix 
with the cucumbers. Allow to stand four 
hours in salted water. Drain, and pour 
over all a quart of vinegar to which one- 
half cupful of olive oil has been added. 
Pack closely and seal. 

Dresden Pickles 

Prepare and put thru the food chopper, 
using a coarse knife, 12 unpeeled cu- 
cumbers, 6 green peppers, 6 red peppers 
(remove seed from peppers), and 6 bunches 
of celery. Let stand in salted water over- 
night. In the morning drain, and add the 
following: 3 pints of vinegar, 2 table- 
s,oonfuls of white mustard seed, 3 cupfuls 
ef sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls of celery seed. 
Pack and seal. 

R bh acy’ swags 

temove the seed from nm peppers 
and 2 red peppers. Chop with teo large 
onions. Drain and add 1 cupful of brown 
sugar, 2 cupfuls of vinegar, and 1 table- 
spoonful of salt. Bottle and seal.—N. P. D. 


DILL PICKLES 


Use the medium-sized or large cucum- 
bers for these. When cutting them, leave 
a short stem. Soak them overnight in 
water and scrub thoroly the next morning. 
Put in a barrel with alternate layers of 
mixed dill and grape leaves. These are 
not only put between the layers of cu- 
cumbers, but a generous amount is also 
put in the bottom of the barrel, under the 
pickles, and on top of the pickles after all 
have been put in the barrel that you desire 
to pickle. Cover with a brine made in the 
proportion of one pound of the best salt 
to four quarts of water. A piece of alum 
the size of an egg added to a barrel of 
pickles will add a delightful crispness to 
the pickles. If the barrel is kept in a mod- 
erately warm room the pickles will be 
ready for use in two weeks.—N. P. 


PICKLED GRAPES 


Reraove the skins from five pounds of 
grapes. Boil the pulp and straim out the 
seeds. To each five pounds of the fruit 
pulp add a eupful of grape juice and a cup- 
ful of vinegar. Into this mixture drop a 
ag containing two tablespoonfuls of 
Cloves, a piece of ginger root, two bay 
leaves, two sticks of cinnamon and a table- 


Sspoontul of allspice. Add two pounds of 
rown sugar and cook until thick, stirring 
Constantly. This takes about an hour and 
® quarter. Pour into sterilized glass jars 
and seal. This is especially nice served 


With turkey or goose meat, so is very suit- 
able tor the Christmas and Thanksgiving 


Casts, 
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eMore than six million women use this modern short-boil 
method to make perfect jams and jellies 


Now—Sure success every time in 
making your jams and jellies - - 


ERY few fruits contain enough 
jellying substance to jellify all of 
their juice. That is why by the old-fash- 
ioned method the juice had to be “‘boiled 


down,” or concentrated. 


Even the fruits which jell most read- 
ily lose their jellying quality as they 
ripen, so that you have never been able 
to use them fully ripe, when their flavor 
is at its best, 


Never Another Failure 


But, now, even without previous expe- 
rience, you can make perfect jam or jelly 
every time from any fruit you like. You 
need never again have a failure. 


For after long study and investiga- 
tion of the nature of fruits the way has 
been found to extract the jellying sub- 
stance from fruit in which it is abun- 
dant so as to produce a highly refined, 
liquid concentrate, which, used with any 








W its Certo one or two minutes’ boiling is 
enough. Your fruit jells perfectly every 
time, keeping its fresh, natural flavor and 
color. You get half again more jam or 
jelly from the same amount of fruit 


fruit juice, gives it the required amount 
of natural jellying quality. 


This concentrate of the natural jelly- 
ing element in fruit we have named 
Certo, 


Only One or Two Minutes’ Boiling 
“When I make them by the Certo 


method,” women say, “my jams and 
jellies taste just like the fresh fruit.” 
For with Certo your fruit needs only 
one or two minutes’ boiling. This short 
boil prevents darkening in color and 
keeps in che jars all the delicate fresh 
fruit flavor which formerly boiled away. 

And because with Certo you do not 
have to “boil your fruit down,” you get 
half again more jam or jelly from the 
same amount of fruit. Douglas-Pcctin 
Corp., Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada address Douglas Packing Co., 
Lid., Cobourg, Ont. 


Send 10c for half-size bottl: — enough to 
make 6-10 glasses of jelly, depending on the 
recipe used. 





Doveras-Pectin Corr., 

657 Granite Building, Rochester, New York 
Please send me postpaid a trial half-size 

bottle of Certo with the recipe book. I en- 

close 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover 

postage. 
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= MOTHER! 
hose lovely teeth 
are priceless 


She'll thank you in after years if 
rou teach her now the way to 
ealthy teeth. You can’t afford to 
let her take chances, for not only 
beauty, but health, too, depends 
on sound teeth. 


Colgate’s is the modern way to pro- 
tect the charm of beautiful teeth. 
It foams into the hard-to-get-at 
places between the teeth and around 
the edges of the gums. It removes 
causes of tooth decay and keeps 
your teeth and gums healthy. 


Colgate’s contains no grit or harsh 
chemicals. Its regular use insures 
clean, healthy teeth. You'll like 
the taste—even children love to 
use it regularly. 








removes causes of tooth decay 








Richard Dixsays:¢ 


*YOU’RE MISSING 
HALF YOUR LIFE— 
“if you don’t play a Lyon & 
Healy Saxophone. For pleas- 
ure and popularity or for 
money and independence it 
can’t be beat.” 

Others like Richard Dix 
without special musical talent “gis 
rapidly learn to playa Lyon & (aga 
Healy Saxophone. So can you. {a 

Write today for our special “Easy 
to play as to pay” plan. Friendships, fun and money 
are yours when you play a Lyon & Healy Saxophone. 
Write now, and wewill help you learn quickly, easily. 

LYON & HEALY 
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CONTEST WINNERS 


It was impossible to limit our choice of 
best vegetable recipes to just eight, as we 
usually do, so our list of prize winners this 
month is considerably larger than other 
months. Of course we cannot publish all 
the recipes in one issue, so 2ext month you 
will find just the first installment, the 
others to follow im later issues. 

Following is the list of prize winners: 

First prize, $5—Mrs. Cleve Butler, 
Missouri. 

Second prize, $3—Mrs. E. B. Pratt, 
Pennsylvania. 

Third prize, $2—Mrs. W. McKnight, 
Minnesota. 

Special prizes, $1 each—Bess Blodgett, 
Wisconsin; Dorothy Shearburn, Illinois; 
Mrs. A. E. Armentrout, South Dakota; 
Mrs. J. H. Evans, Iowa; Mrs. H. H. 
Haymond, Indiana; Mrs. Richard Crutch- 
er, Kentucky; Mrs. Fred P. Scheibe, 
South Dakota; Mrs. Paul Smith, South 
Dakota; Mrs. August Briest, Minnesota; 
Mrs. James Olsen, South Dakota; Mrs. 
Jim Nielson, South Dakota; Mrs. Mattie 
Nicklow, Wisconsin; Mrs. William Mor- 
ean, Wisconsin; Selma Ihle, Wisconsin; 
Mrs. Arthur Kassilke, Wisconsin; Mrs. C, 
Hembel, Wisconsin; Mrs. Hazel Jones, 
Wisconsin; Mrs. Gilbert Kimbrough, 
Missouri; Mrs. H. W. Hunt, Missouri; 
Mrs. A. F. Panigot, Missouri; Mrs. Ceci 
M. Burlington, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Billy 
Brocius, Pennsylvania; Ida Nelson, Tihi- 
nois; Mrs. Maud Langford, Illinois; Mrs. 
A. G. Greer, Oklahoma; Mrs. C. Close, 
Minnesota; Miss Selma Quam, Minne- 
sota; Mrs. H. Worcester, Minnesota; Mrs. 
W. A. Fletcher, Oregon; Mrs. Dan R. 
Schmidt, Iowa; Mrs. Perry King, Indiana; 
Mrs. Thomas Gillham, Indiana; Mrs. 
Guy Reid, Michigan; Mrs. Samuel J. 
Ekema, Michigan; Mrs. R. F. Wilson, 
Kansas; Mrs. Lura Keith, Kansas; Mrs. 
Josie Ward, Kansas; Mrs. Oscar Jarratt, 
Montana; Mrs. George Kunze, Ohio; 
Mrs. E. C. Shroyer, Ohio; Mrs. O. H. 
Buseth, North Dakota; Bernice Copley, 
Nebraska; Mrs. Charles G. Durnin, Ne- 
braska. 

Please believe we are more than sorry 
that we cannot now print every last one 
of the recipes that were submitted. Per- 
haps later we shall be able to use more 
of them, and payment will then be made 
for all those used.—Home Department 
Editor. 


MY BEST VACATION 


Vacation time will soon be over for most 
of us, as we settle down to get corn picking 
and silo filling and other autumn jobs out 
of the ag 9 We hope that every one of 
you have had as pleasant vacations, short 
or long, as have the women whose letters 
are published below. It is none too soon 
to think about next summer, either, and to 
plan for a trip; or perhaps you can get 
away to a near-by or far-away city more 
easily during the winter, for a breath of a 
different sort of air. 

Mrs. Truby Adamson, Montgomery 
county, Kansas, winner of the first prize 
in the July contest, takes her simple 
vacation frequently. She says: 

“When my work gets snarled up and it 
looks like I just can’t catch up anyway I 
usually take my vacation. I just walk off 
andleavework. Ioften takemyseven-year- 
old boy along. He doesn’t talk all the 
while, he notices the things I like to 
notice and he doesn’t scream with delight 
and (ew all the little wood folk. Also 
he thinks flowers are prettier growing than 
picked. 

“So we take a walk. We may see a new 
bird or a familiar bird in a new environ- 
ment. We sit and watch them or quietl 
follow them. Sometimes we rest and wate 
an ant family or an ant battle. We watch 
the spider as busy and worried about his 
web as I would be about my work, and it 
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is such a frail, temporary affair. We 
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The Same 
Good Luck Quality 


but now a 


New Style 


To Open Jar 


Youpulleither 
Lip — break the 
Sealand thecover 
comes off like 
magic. No more 
nicked jars, broken knives 
or cut fingers. Good Luck 
Rings in the old round 
shape served you well for 
years. You will like 


GOOD @® LUCK 
DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


even better. Don’t take chances with un- 
known brands. GOOD LUCK Rubbers come 
packed with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for our Home 
Canners’ Year Book. It teaches all methods, 
If your dealer hasn’t GOOD LUCK Rubbers 
we will send you a trial dozen for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
58 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 





Removes Grease Spots and Soil 
from silks, rayons, lace, linen, cottons, serge, 
wool, mohair, carpets, rugs, upholstery and 
all materials, without injury to fabric or color. 
Removes Chewing Gum 
from all Fabrics, Carpets, Rugs, Floors, Shoes, 
and from everything to which Gum sticks. 
Cleans Automobile Upholstery 
Removes Heavy Grease, Oiland Road Tar 


Cleans Carpets and Rugs 
Clean entire surface to make it like new 
Cleans Tan and Black Shoes 
After using Carbona any good dressing of 
blacking will give a better and lasting polish. 


Removes Adhesive & Corn Plaster 


ded by Eminent Surgeons) 
See booklet tucked under label =) 
directions and countless other uses 


For Safety's Sake-demand 








UNBURNASBLE 


Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
| sohihe not to contain weeks | 
Naphtha or Gasoline, and to be Non- 
Combustible and Non-Inflammable. 
20+ 30t 60¢& 1. Size Bottles at allDrug Stores ~ 
We will send a regular 10c Trial Size bottle 


anywhere u receipt of 10c in stamps. 
Carbona Prod. to, 302 W. 26th St., New York 








ugar, 
Take Orders 5°", (ote: Sime 
goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tire’ 
auto and tractor oils. No capitalor bond requ! 
Wedeliverand collect. Permanent business. Big P§y: 
Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicas* 
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gaunter along, getting deeper in the woods 
or field until it just doesn’t seem possible 


that there is a kitchen full of ty shes or 

a garden full of weeds at home. Maybe we 
put our feet in the branch or watch the 
minnows and pollywogs. We just do what 
seems easiest and most interesting. If we 
get tired we lie on the grass and watch the 
clouds and just drift along until we feel 
the greatness of the universe and the 
littleness of our own troubles: Maybe we 
will doze off and take a nap there. Then 
we go on our walk which always ends at 
home. Sometimes our walk is very short, 
perhaps only half an hour, perhaps three 
or four hours; sometimes before breakfast 
and often after supper. Dusk and day- 
break are the most interesting times in the 
woods and pastures. 

“As we do not hurry or worry we are not 
tied when we get home and work does 
go so smoothly. When the day is over I 
always find I have as much work done and 
my little home and family seem much 
dearer to me than if I had spent the whole 
day right on the job.” 

Mrs. Mary Brumbaugh, Carroll county, 
Illinois, winner of second prize, writes: 

“T am a busy farm wife and find little 
time to take vacations but I did take one 
at the most necessary time of a mother’s 
life and in spite of being sure we couldn’t 
afford it. 

“When my little girl was born, instead 
of getting up the tenth day and going 
about my work with little help, as many 
mothers do and as I had done before, I 
announced that my six weeks’ vacation 
had begun. (We were fortunate in get- 
ting a competent girl.) 

“T took proper care of and enjoyed my 
tiny girl. I read, took walks about the 
farm with my husband, during which we 
talked over plans for future work. I built 
air castles and entertained callers. 

“T was having a vacation where I could 
see that things at home went well. Altho 
naturally nervous if things did go wrong, 
I just went about my own affairs, a dis 
interested onlooker, and all ended very 
well every time. I did not worry for fear 
some might think me lazy. I knew I could 
more than make up for the time when my 
vacation ended, and I have. 

“My work has not been tiring this 
spring. I have four hundred chickens, a 
garden, small fruit to care for, and I help 
my husband occasionally. I nurse my 
baby. She is perfectly healthy and no 
trouble. I believe taking things quietly 
at first had some effect on her. 

“Il know many farm wives who cannot 
nurse their babies. Perhaps the early 
return to daily hard work may be one 
Teason.’’ 


AN OUTSIDE WOODBOX 


Getting in the wood was the cause of 
many of the difficulties in our home. It 
was usually one of the following things 
that caused the trouble: John, the small 
boy, would go to school without bringing 
in any wood; father would decide to bring 
in some wood just as I had finished scrub- 
bing the kitchen floor; and always some- 
one was spilling the trash from the wood 
on the floor and no one was anxious to 
sweep it up. What was to be done? Our 
kitchen was so very small we could not 
have a large woodbox in it. 

Finally we solved the problem by build- 
ing a box on the outside of the house. 

here is an opening in the’ kitchen wall 
by the stove. This opening has a door on 
hinges that opens down. The spring in 
the hinges keeps the door closed. This 
box is filled from the outside and there is 
lo more tracking of newly scrubbed 
floors. It holds a week’s supply and one 
ol John’s Saturday morning chores is to 
fill the woodbox. He does not mind the 
once-a-week chore nearly so much as he 
did the morning and night task of bring- 
ing in wood. The outside woodbox has 
certainly made an improvement in the 
efficiency of our home and in the disposi- 


r 


tons of its occupants.—E. F. W. 
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; a GOOD Cook 


Lucky is the housewife whose kitchen 
boasts a Round Oak Romal Chief, for 
here is the range with the perfect 
baking oven. 





Round Oak Romal \\ 
Chief—“' Aristocrat 


of the kitchen” Insulated on all four sides — all 
corners sealed, dust and smoke tight 
for life. You not only get more heat 
from less fuel but a steady even baking 
temperature that assures fluffy cakes 
and tempting brown roasts. Furnished 
with or without the patented Round 
Oak Reservoir that permits baking and 
water heating at the same time. 





Easy Payments 


This is one ofthe many Round Oak Ranges 
that you can buy on easy payments through 





: any Round Oak Dealer on the Round Oak 

Two Books Mailed Free Thrift Plan. Ask the Round Oak Dealer in 
The Round Oak Catalog and the your town or write us. 
Round Oak Thrift-Plan Book telling 
how you can buy any Round Oak THE BECKWITH co. 
Stove, Range, Heater or Furnace 
through your dealer on easy pay- Dowagiac, Michigan 
a ¢ es. nat Geom 62 yen. “‘Round Oak Folks”’ Established 1871 


ROUND OAK 


STOVES - FURNACES ¢ RANGES 
















ye A 
away with coal or wood. The 
New International Oil Burner 
/ ” is =e Gus oon nsive oil 5 ae 

’ - In vice for homes with low 
300 Candie Power * es Oy operating cost; sets in firebox of any 
Amazing Invention. Brilliant, stove or furnace; transforms oil into 
soft, white light, restful to eyes. Burns 96% Instant-Gas which burns without 
alr. uals safety, brilliancy of electricity, waste. Gives three times the heatof 


4 coal, and cheaper. Better cooking 
lamps. More healthful. Easy to operate. and bakin Installed in few min- 
No smoke. No soot. No odor. Low ed. 














utes; no Teenage to stove or 
furnace. Over 60,000 users 
Sold on money - back gone 
tee. Write today for 30 day free 
trial offer. Specify whether for 
stove or furnace. 








SPARE TIME AGENTS; 
EARN $60.00 A WEEK We Can 
y Vv Men and women want-| _Use Your 












Ee ed as local agents to} Spare Time 

demonstrate and take] Write for $60 

orders for this wonder-| # week spare- 
Ww \. ful invention. Expe-] time pian to 

. _) rience ee first users in 

: Write quick for fre 

Ne sample offer and free-— 

Jar book “ Scientific Oil Burning.” 

: {= INTERNATIONAL HEATING ANY 

Heat Without Coal Dept. 30-3 3324 Locust, St. Levis, Mo, 





















REE-HOME FURNISHINGS BOOK 


rite today for this book explaining our 30-day f locality. 












o s . 00 
Suites, Kitehen Cabinets, Gas, Cor) and Oil Ranges, Refrigerato 








px. for homes, shipped direct frum manufacturer to you, cutting out jo! 
rs and retailers’ proGte. Dpt.1U BLACKBURN @ CO. ledienepolic Jed 














A radio to entertain 
your family 

































A clean, new refrigerator 
for the kitcheo 


Modernize your home with 
the “coal money” saved 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


* SAVES A LOAD OF COALA YEAR* 





¥ RADIO SET, refrigerator, washing 

i machine — a new chair, table or rug 
for the living room—you can buy any 

one of these things that add so much to 
the pleasures, comforts and conveniences 
of your home with the “coal money” a 
Mueller Double Radiator Furnace saves, 


No other furnace is quite so generous in 
its supply of healthful heat, and yet so 
thrifty in its use of coal as this self-clean- 
ing Mueller Furnace. This fuel economy 
is made possible by the scientific design 
of the ‘‘Mueller Zone of Extra Heating 
Capacity”, which provides nearly twice 
as much direct heating surface as other 
furnaces of equal grate area. 








































There is a Mueller dealer near you 

—a qualified heating man whose 

installations are “engineered in” to 

fit the particular needs of each home. 

Mail the coupon and we will send 

you his name and descriptive literature. 
L.J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY 

Established 1857 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Heating Systems of All Types 

BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, *Detroit, *St. Louis, *St. Paul, *Minne- 
apolis, *Ft. Collins, Colo., *Sait Lake City, *Seattle. 
*Complete Stock--alsocarried at Boston and Baltimore 


Dept. J, 


Peewee et aeeteaean ee ee 22 SS eee ee @ eo ee 


Hot gases and smoke rising from the firebed pase 
through 20 vertical radiating pipes and two big, 
circular radiators, giving up every bit of heat value 
before reaching the chimney. 
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MUELLER 
















FURNACES 


*TONS 





) Double Radiator Furnace 


R.F.D.or St. Address 


) Pipeless Furnace (Convector) 
) Furnacette (Cabinet Heater) 





A washing machine to help 
with the work 





A new rug, table or big 
easy-chair 
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OF COAL CHEAPER’ 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO., Dept. J, 


Without obligation, send me name of nearest Mueller dealer 
and free literature describing the heating plants checked: 


f ) Hot Water System 
) Steam System 


220 02 nn oon en owe oon wosecececoesccecocesce. ose 





” Milwaukee, Wis, 


Dc cnintnlinnanacninipetinist 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 





The kittens, geese and other motif 


'that decorate this unusual nursery |), 


are cut from felt and their colors of bright 
blue, green and red stand out in a faggi. 
nating manner. ‘There is a table scarf 
to mateh. The little girl to whom the 
original set belongs puts her doll’s clothes, 
and sometimes her doll, into the box and 
takes them out over and over again 
The box is a tin one with a hinged liq 
covered with natural colored linen glued 
on. The felt designs were glued to their 


respective places on top of the linen cover- 
ing. One need not have much artisti 
talent to cut out similar felt designs, altho 
the most satisfactory results are achieved 
if the outlines are first drawn on plain 
paper, cut out and used as patterns, or the 
figures can be traced from printed fabrics. 

A one-inch hem is turned up on the 
right side of the table scarf and finished 
by gluing over the raw edge a half-inch 


binding of the blue felt.—V. B. E. 





BUNNY PUFF BALL GOES TO 
SCHOOL 
‘There he goes now, look!”’ cried Teeny. 
Sure enough, Bunny Puff Ball had come 
from his home under the — tree and was 


walking sedately away. Why did he look 
so dignified? And where could he be going 
on such a beautiful September morning? 

To school! Yes, really, Bunny Pull 
Ball was going to school. 

At noon, when Bunny came from the 
old hare’s house, the twins were waiting 
for him. 

“What are you learning?” they wanted 
to know. 

“T am learning to think,” Bunny re 
plied in his very best manner. 

The next Saturday morning the twins 
came running to Bunny with a real prob- 
lem. They were sure he could find an 
answer since he went to school. 

“H-have y-y-ou see-see-seen it?” stam- 
mered Teeny. She always stammered 
when she was excited. 

“No, what is it?” Bunny asked. 

“It’s a sign,” interrupted Weeny, the 
little boy squirrel. ‘‘A man nailed it to 4 
tree down by the trail, and we can’t find 
out what it says.” 





Off went the two little squirrels and the 
one little rabbit as fast as they could 
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scamper. They found Papa and Mamma 
Squirrel and all the little forest folk 
staring at the sign and chattering as fast 
as they could. 


‘Tt may mean that these woods will be 
sold, and houses built here,” Mamma 
Squirrel was saying. “In that case we 
might as well move right now.”’ And the 
poor little squirrel lady was about to cry. 

“Don’t worry. Bunny will read the sign,” 
Weeny assured her. 

sunny looked at the sign with its big 
black letters; he had no idea what they 
meant. But there must be some way to 
read that sign. 

“Let me think,” ae said. 

All that morning Bunny sat on his log, 
and then in the afternoon something hap- 
pened. He heard a shot! 

“Pop!” it went, and Bunny jumped to 
his feet. 

“Go tell all the folks to come and hide 
under these bushes, I think I can read the 
sign now,” he told Teeny and Weeny, and 
then hurried away. 

When he came back, some time later, 
he was running this way and that way. 
[he little folks under the bushes won- 
dered what was wrong with him—then 
they saw the hunters! Two big men with 
guns were following close behind and 
shooting at the little rabbit as they came. 

‘Oh!” whispered Mamma Squirrel, “I 
im afraid they will hit him.” 

But Bunny Puff Ball gave them no 
chance. He seemed to know just when 
they were going to shoot. First he 
crouched in the long grass, then he 
bounded high in the air; he would sud- 
denly run for cover and appear again sev- 
eral rods ahead. He passed the sign and 
hid behind a large tree near it. his long 
ears straight up, listening. 

1 ko Seas came to the sign and 
stoppe e 

We can’t go any farther,” said one of 
them. . “This sign says, ‘No hunting 
alowed . 

\nd all the little listening ears under the 
bushes heard. Bunny had read the sign.— 
Myrtle Jamison Trachsel. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 
Do you earn money? In addition, I 


mean, to the value of your services as | 
housekeeper, cook, and all the other jobs | 


which a farm woman just naturally fills 
without question. If you do earn extra 
money, how do you earn it, and what do 
you do with it har you have it earned? 

An extension specialist in home man- 
agement in the state of Michigan wrote 
me this morning that she was urging the 
women in her classes to try writing letters 
for contests such as ours, and to devote 
iny money they might make in that way 
to the improvement of their homes. 

Personally, I think farm women fill 

fe-sized places in the world without 
taking on extra work. Sometimes, how- 
ever, we do need extra money, and there is 
fun, too, in doing something different. I 
don’t believe in working extra hard just 
to have a few dollars to spend aimlessly, 
ut I do believe in working and saving for 
1 purpose, such as to buy a lovely new 
kitchen cabinet that will make life easier, 
or to put down new linoleum or to install a 
bathroom or even a kitchen sink. 

Please write a 300-word letter on the 
subject, ““How I make extra money and 
what I use it for.” Send it in before 
October 1, 1926, addressing it to the 
ome Department Editor, Successful 
‘arming, Des Moines, Iowa. The writer 
ot the best letter will receive a prize of $5, 
the second best, $3, and the third, $2. 
live other prizes of $1 each will also be 


awarded. Let us hope that this money 
will go toward some worthy project, 
whether it be a new hat or a new heating 


plant, a dress or a davenport. If youhave 
any pictures that will illustrate what you 
do or what you have bought with money 
you have earned;-send them along. We 


SUCCESSFUL 





will pay for every one used.—G, A. C, 
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Something New 


in Cooking 


Oat Flakes! 


Only 3 Minutes on your stove—because 
fireless-cooked at the mill for 12 hours 


Now you can enjoy new delicious- 
ness—a sweet, nutlike flavor—in a 
nourishing dish of oat flakes thor- 
oughly cooked in 3 minutes exactly 
(no more—no less). Only the genu- 
ine 3 Minute Oat Fiaxzs can do 
this for you. 


The Secret— 
A Great Discovery 


Oats have long been known to be 
the best grain. Energy, properly bal- 
anced by tissue-building protein and 
the necessary minerals and vitamines, 
gives to oats the value of a complete 
meal, But formerly the time needed 
to prepare them made them impos- 
sible to be served often. Now, by 
means of a new process, known only 
tous, 3 Minute Oat Flakes requires 
only 3 minutes boiling on your stove 
to be a thoroughly cooked porridge. 


In this exclusive process the oats, 









’ — s >, Grocer’s Name 
Regular Package, 10¢ 
Family Size, 25¢ 


BY | THREE MINUTE CEREALS COMPANY, 

er Department 11-C, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

For enclosed 50 cents please send me: 
Rls packages of 3 Minute Oat Frakes 1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Gate 
{ 1 package of 3 Muvute Bran.and Wuear Faxes 


Ee a a ee 


Exceptin FarWestandCanada | Address........ 
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still in their jackets, are fireless-cooked 
at the mill (in their own moisture 
only) for 12 hours. When dried and 
hulled, the flakes are tender and en- 
tirely free from that flouriness that 
cooks into a paste. Pre-cooked at the 
mill for 12 hours—need boiling only 
3 minutes on your stove, 


The New Nutlike Flavor 


This special process, different in se- 
lection, grading and treatment, pro- 
duces a flavor never before found in 
oat flakes. Only the plumpest, most 
perfect grain is chosen. Fireless 
cooked at the mill with their jackets 
on and in their own moisture, these 
oats develop a distinctive, nutlike 
flavor. No other oat flakes can taste 
like these because no other oat flakes 
are processed like 3 Minute Oat 
Frakes. Taste this delightful differ- 
ence for yourself today, 


Ask Your Grocer 


for 3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


If he cannot supply you, send us his name and 

go cents, for which we will send you, postpaid: 

2 packages of 3 Movute Oat Fraxes 

1 package of 3 Minute Homry Garrs : 

1 package of 3 Mivute Baan and Wuear Frases 


Use this coupon today 


(this must be given) A igs 






















































































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


OUR COPY of this General Catalogue brings you America’s 


Lowest Prices on everything you most need for your home, 
for your personal use and for every member of the family. 


September, 1926 






















Use the coupon—simply fill in your name charm of the most beautiful new fashions, 
and address and by return mail we willsend the best New York Styles. Never have we 
you free the National’s complete General equaled in beauty and smartness the wonder- 
Catalogue. ful selection of new dresses, and coats and 


P hats we are showing this season. The name 
This new General Catalogue brings youa_ ,, : Sa 

4 National” is more than ever the mark of 
much broader service. It announces the unquestioned Style Authority 
Greater National—now equipped to serve : 

you with almost everything that your home To every member of your household this 

requires, that you personally use or wear. new enlarged National General Catalogue 

brings the best opportunity for saving on al- 

most every need of the family and the home. 


a 
\ 
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Thirty-eight years’ experience in creating 
bargains, in securing the greatest values, has 
enabled us to offer you the very lowest pos- This General Catalogue is a family book— 
sible prices on house furnishings, stoves, 
vacuum cleaners, kitchen cabinets and uten- 
sils, silverware, jewelry, toilettes, toys, china 
and glassware, rugs, blankets, comfortables, 
curtains and piece goods. 


a home book. It is important to you that 

this new opportunity for saving be brought 

into your home! So use the coupon—or A 9 
write us a postcard for your free copy of the _ 
new, enlarged National Catalogue. 

For the men and boys, there are automo- 


1 bile tires, tubes, batteries—everything for Pacem Dis ag Ep esgaia “ be ae 

v the automobile; and complete assortments of é : y & Ys he — ee shor 

2 op 0. satisfaction. For thirty-eight years the "a 

clothing, furnishings and shoes. : - :s Parl 

National has said to every customer: “ Your the 
yt Every woman will be delighted with the money back if you are not satisfied.” is D 
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net dS 3 CO ) To National Cloak & Suit Company 
wes 2 e ¢ yout oO. 
ve ay» ° sAskBE“ 277 W. 24th St. 637 Hardesty Ave. 


New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


(If you live east of the Mississippi 
River mail this coupon to our New 
York house—if you live west of the 
Mississippi River mail to our Kansas 
City house.) 


Kindly send me the free copy of the 
Fall and Winter “‘National’’ Money- 
Saving Catalogue. 
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What Is New In Fall Fashions 


Clothes Are More Feminine In Style 


By KATHARINE ANN MATLACK 


a UMMER is practically gone, and crisp 
aD S autumn days are upon us. It is time 
e039 to put away summer frocks and to plan 
\f fy our fall and winter wardrobes. What is the 

} | \ trend of the newest styles? 
| I am glad to say that one of the outstand- 
\ ing points about the new mode is _ that 
‘a 4 women’s clothes are to be much more femi- 


y nine than they have been for several sea- 

sons past. I do not mean that they are to 
be more fussy, but that more attention is 
to be devoted to daintiness, to details and 
to accessories. Pearls, ear-rings, slender sil- 
ver bracelets, attractive shoe buckles, pins 
of all kinds will be popular. We shall see 
bright scarfs, interesting handbags, pretty 
and unusual handkerchiefs everywhere. 
Women have found that the extreme boye 
ish mode is not gen- 
erally becoming and, 
therefore, they are 
returning to an essen- 
tially feminine style 
of dressing. You of the bobbed hair, 
take heed of this: I hear that, while 
short hair is just as evident as ever in 
Paris, it is the unusual thing to see 
the close-clipped boyish bob. The hair 
is now worn parted on the side and 
marcelled. 

For general wear, the woolen sports 
frock and the cloth street dress will 
remain the favorites. A wide variety 
of materials will be used: jersey, flan- 
nel and tweed for hard wear, and for 
the more “dress-up” dress, moiré and 
a lovely new cloth that is a cross be- 
tween broadcloth and kasha. The 
fashionable colors are coppery brown 
(negro brown as the French call it), 
black, navy blue, grayish and black- 
ish greens, and reds, especially rosy 
red and wine color. 

A striking thing about the fall 
styles is their astonishing variety. 
There are so many attractive ways of 
making a dress, all of them equally 
smart for this coming autumn. One 
general rule which seems to hold with 
all except the straight dress is that 
we are to have width in the upper 
part of the frock, above.a waistline 
just atop the hips, instead of the slim 
bodice and flaring skirt so character- 
istic of last season’s mode. I was 
much attracted by the new bloused 
silhouette with a snug line at the hip, 
held in by a sash or a tailored belt. 
On the latter, novel buckles are often 
used. Sometimes the dress is bloused 
all the way around, but more often in 
the back only. With this bodice the 
skirt is usually flat at the back, and either perfectly straight 
or cut on the bias to hang in gentle folds at the front or sides. 
(he dress with the brief cape continues popular and the 
ero—a short, jaunty jacket—is being made a part of many 
The bolero, like the blouse, occasionally extends all 
way around, but the back-bolero, usually rounded at the 
bottom, is most common. Coat dresses, straight dresses and 
two-piece frocks will also be worn and Paris is launching the 

of longer tunics, worn over plaited slips. We could 
hardly ask a wider choice of styles! 

Skirts feature the use of box plaits, shirrings and panels 
but are generally slim of outline. Fourteen to sixteen inches 
in the ground is still the accepted length for daytime wear. 
ire necks, round and V necks are all to be worn, with 
1e emphasis on the high-necked dress for street and gen- 

wear; it is mostly a question of choosing the type that 
suits you best. Long “raglan” sleeves, with the deep arm- 
hole and dropped shoulder, appear persistently in both morn- 
ing and afternoon dresses. Sometimes the long, slim tailored 
Sleeve 1s used and again the puffed sleeve which provides a 
I kground for decoration, such as embroideries, plaitings, 
pplique, lace, buttons or frills. 

rhe blouse and the tunic are both developed attractively 

the afternoon frock for Sunday or party wear. Moiré, 
e satin, georgette, and velvet fabrics, very often in black 
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of winter coat 

















Plaits and boleros are 
both very popular 
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and elaborately embroidered, are favored for semi-formal 
wear, and variations of the bloused silhouette, the back- 
bolero and the long tunic appear here. 

This is a velvet year. I cannot over-emphasize its impor- 
tance, for it will be used for everything except day coats and 
morning dresses. It is a lovely material, easy to work on 
and becoming to almost all except the very large. 

Coats offer as wide a range of styles as do the dresses. 
Fullness above the waistline is again evident, for the cape 
coat, popular during the spring and summer, will continue in 
vogue; bolero, bloused and tunic lines are also displayed, 
and even the dolman, which you will remember from several 
years back, is coming into the picture again. Many of the 
new coats have raglan sleeves, and almost all of them reflect 
the feminine tone of the fall styles with plaits or shirrings, or 
trimmings of decorative fur. The straight coat will still be 
worn, especially for daytime, an occasional cape will be seen, 
and there is one interesting new suggestion—the double coat, 
@ straight beltless body with a much shorter, narrower top 
coat. Velours, broadcloth and velvet, usually in plain colors, 
make the dress coats, and for general wear, cashmere, wool 
jersey and kasha in solid colors and large plaids. Many dif- 
erent furs will be used for collars and cuffs, fox being men- 
tioned as especially popular for the very long collars and for 
neckpieces. Beautiful fur coats, of course, in all the new 
styles, are being made up for wear this winter. 

Altho tailored suits will not have 
a great vogue this autumn one is 
always smart and well dressed in 
one. The popularity of the ensem- 
ble is on the wane and we seem to 
be getting back to the idea of a 
single coat and several dresses, 
which is certainly a more economi- 
cal plan. 


IG hats, medium-sized hats and 

small hats will all be seen. The 
high, draped crown seems to be the 
distinctive millinery note and every 
possible sort of brim is combined 
with it. Felt for sports and gen- 
eral wear, and velvet for the more 
formal hat are to be modish. Negro 
brown, a soft pinky red, and the 
wine and burgundy shades are the 
outstanding colors, tho naturally 
many others will be worn. Hats of 
colorful plaid are being worn with 
costumes of solid color. Lace, small 
feather clusters, ribbon bows and 
bright pins adorning large and small 
hats show again the feminine atten- 
tion to daintiness and detail. High- 
crowned sailor hats and small toques 
following the lines of a closely-fit- 
ting tam share honors with many 
variations of the draped and creased 
crown. 

While the high, spike French heel 
and the very pointed toe will char- 
acterize formal footwear, it is per- 
more sensible for most of us to pro- 
cure the more moderate French or even Cuban heel and a 
somewhat rounded toe. Slippers with one strap, pumps and 
variations of the oxford will appear in patent leather, calf 
and lizard and later in velvet and suede. I have found that 
velvet wears wonderfully, much better than suede, and that 
it does for both afternoon and evening wear. Of course the 
heavier, low-heeled oxford is comfortable and in better taste 
with sports and morning clothes. Silk hose in light shades, 
tans and grays, go best with slippers, and lisle or woolen 
stockings with the heavier shoes. Gloves are a very impor- 
tant item in the costume of a well-dressed woman. Black 
kid, white stitched, is usually a good buy, for it will go well 
with almost anything. “Pull-on” cloth gloves with simple 
“pinked” cuffs are very inexpensive and attractive if one 
wishes several pairs in different shades. 

When you buy or make your fall wardrobe, remember 
above all things that it is for yourself you are planning, not 
for some alluring sketch in a fashion magazine. It is your 
own personality you must take into consideration—your age, 
your figure, your coloring and the daily routine of your Jife. 
The newest, the most expensive of clothes will not make you 
well-dressed unless they are becoming and appropriate. 

If you are young, or youthful-looking, and fairly slender 
you can wear the more extreme styles of the new clothes 
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A new way 
to choose 
Face Powder 





Wen you buy Face Powder, are 
you always satisfied that its tint 
is the best for your skin? 

There is really only one way to 
tell—Powder on your face, exam- 
ined in a good mirror so you can 
see Clearly if the tint harmonizes 
with your complexion. 

Armand now offers a way for 
every woman to find her most be- 
coming Face Powder—to try, in her 
own home, at her own leisure, by 
day and evening light—different, 
beauty-changing tints. 

Write Armand, enclosing twenty- 
five cents and coupon below. You 
will receive the new Armand Beauty 
Test Packet, with Armand Cold 
Cream Powder in four different tints, 
two new shades of Armand Rouge 
and three Creams—the new Armand 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream, 
Armand Cold Cream and Armand 
Vanishing Cream. 

Use this packet to find your most 
becoming Face Powder. Try first 
one, then another tint. You will 
be surprised at the difference— 
the pleasant change just one tint 
darker or lighter can make. 








Armand Cold Crom Powder 
Price $1.00 


ARMAND 


Cotp Cream Powper 
in the tink and white checked hat box 








“ ARMAND—DES MOINES AG 

Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet : 
with four different tints of Powder, beauty acces- ; 

: sories and the new Armand Eau de Cologne : 
Cleansing Cream, including the interesting book- : 
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—the cape dress or coat, the gay, little 
bolero, boyish jumper dresses, small and 
saucy hats. But those of us who are tall 
and gawky, those who no longer care to 
mention either weights or ages above a 
whisper—will do well to stick to the 
more conservative fashions. Straight-line 
dresses, the bloused effect, in modera- 
tion, the long tunic and the medium- 
sized hat, will become us, and so will a 
skirt just a few inches longer than that 
of the moment. 

It is not necessary to be extravagant 
in order to dress in good taste and look 
up-to-the-minute. It is far better to 
have a few fairly expensive clothes than 
a lot of shoddy-looking, cheap ones. We 
must be careful that the new tendency 
toward more feminine clothes does not 
lead us into choosing anything that is 
garish or ungraceful or fussy. Simplicity 
of line and harmony of design are 
stressed as firmly as ever. 


ONLY THE BRAVE CAN SAVE THE 
FAIR 
Continued from page 97 
captured as the bandits. Just then I 
thought of my coat. All my belongings 
were in that and I remembered I hadn’t 
signed the rain insurance I was planning 
to take out on the fair. 
What I ought to do was a real prob- 
lem. If I told who I was and it was 
proved, I’d have a swell time getting out 
of the deal at Arena. If I didn’t tell, 
well, I saw myself on my way to prison. 
And if I didn’t tell pretty soon, maybe 
the insurance would fall thru and then 
rain would come and the fair would be 
ruined. Off to jail I went, trying to de- 
cide what was the best thing to do. 

Just what happened in Arena I had to 
depend on Harvey telling me, so all I 
know is second-handed. But things hap- 
pened fast and furious. The Arena Gladi- 
ator also testifies to that fact. Mike Abel 
was the first to discover the slight dis- 
crepancy of me not being in my coat. 
He picked up the coat on his way to get 
the mail and because he thought I was 
working at the Gladiator office, he de- 
livered the coat there about nine o’clock, 
Thursday morning. He must have timed 
his arrival with that of Adams for the 
old man came in just as Mike approached 
and Mike delivered my coat to Adams 
personally, Adams accepted the coat 
and he accepted the fact that foul play 
had been done. Instantly he remem- 
bered his daughter’s mention of the eve- 
ning before that I had acted so queerly 
in phoning her. Adams called the county 
agent. 

“No, Mr. Adams, I haven’t seen him 
since early last evening. Why?” 

Well, Harvey tore over to the Gladi- 
ator’s office and heard the yorst. A 
check-up on my rooming house disclosed 
no particulars. By noon the whole town 
knew I had disappeared. By night the 
front page of the Glad#xtor of the uext 
day’s issue was fairly covered with news 
of my disappearance, even to the men- 
tion of the anonymous letter. 

Anyway, I figured as long 3 I had dis- 
appeared I ought to stay away a couple 
of days, so I decided to remain in Jail 
and take a chance. So when the sheriff 
finally arrived and started Se 
me I acted like I was sort of off and 
didn’t understand what he said. It was 
evident to him that I wasn’t the “yegg” 
that the others were and he asked a lot 
of questions about how I happened to 
be taken. But the marshall, proud of his 
capture, assured him I was “right in with 
the gang of bandits and he didn’t figger 
I was any better than the rest of ’em.” 
Whatever they decided, the officers must 
have concluded among themselves that 
I was a bad man, ’cause bright and early 


next morning they packed us all up in a 
big car and started to return us to the 
town where the robbery had taken place. 











: let, entitled “The Creed of Beauty.” I enclose : 
i 2§ Cents, : 
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Stanley Washburn Haskell and Janet Marie Haskell 
North Cambridge, Mass, 
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Mellin’s Food 
s e 
A Milk Modifier 

During the first year of life the 
growth of cells and tissues together with 
the building of the framework of the 
body should go on rapidly and without 
interruption, for the foundation then ] 
laid has a very important bearing upon 
the baby’s general health as he enters 
the period of childhood. It is, therefore, 
very necessary that an infant's diet con- 
tain food elements of a form to completely 


satisfy the constant demand for appropri- 
ate nutritive material, 


Mellin’s Food and milk properly 
prepared supplies these essential elements 
of nutrition, and a baby fed in this man- 
ner not only grows normally during the 
nursing period, but in later life shows 
the advantage of this well-selected diet 
by his strength and endurance, healthy 
color, resistance to the illnesses of child- 
hood and his happy disposition, 
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What will be the general condition 
of the baby at the end of the second 
year is a matter that should always in- 
fluence the selection of the diet during 
the period of bottle feeding. 


Write to us today for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


“Y, 
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| and pressure of tight shoes. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 





A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
Ww ithout odor, smoke or noise—no ar 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94‘ 
air and 6°% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 009 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill., is offering to se nd a lamp on 10 
day's FREE trial, or even to give one FEE to 
the first user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get the 
agency, and without experience or money make 


$250 to $500 per menth 


CORN 
Dr Scholl's 


| For quick, safe relief Ss 
Dischott, ” S ee 


painful corns or tender toes 
For FreeSample write The Scholl Mfg.Co.,Chicago 


fully explained. Quick, easy cure | 5 


catalog free Goce. Aanavien 0 Cpmmess ones, Establ 
163 Stimson Ave. The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detroit. 


$48 A WEEK, furnish auto and expenses 0 
introduce our Soapand Washing Powder. 



























About noon we landed in Park City, 





BusseBeach Company, Dept. 8. F., Chippewa Falls, Wise 











the seene of the robbery, and. were put 
under heavy guard. I found out that a 
couple of men had been shot and the 
whole crew were booked for murder and 
a lot of things. I decided then to try 
and get straight as I figured the joke too 
good to be useful. 

I asked the sheriff and one of the at- 
torneys who were hanging around most 
of the time if they hadn’t found out I 
wasn’t a bandit. 

Say, they knew I was crazy then. I 
tried a couple more times to get some 
jnformation and one of the gang told me 
to tell it to the judge in the morning 
for it had been arranged that our pre- 
liminary hearing would take place Satur- 
day at nine o’clock. Maybe there is 
something different about Fridays in 
jail and maybe there isn’t, but that jail 
was sure a wild place that night. Rats 
were inquisitive and cockroaches down- 
right bold, and by daylight I decided 
that if the Arena fair never amounted to 
anything I was going to get out of that 
place somehow. 

Then luck broke my way once. A city 
reporter came along to get a story on us 
bandits. He asked me some questions. 
In turn I asked him if he had any dope 
on the fellow who got lost in Arena. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing, except if you were to ask 
me, I’m the missing link. Maybe you 
think I’m crazy but you get some of 
those folks up here and they will soon 
tell you I’m no bandit. Man, I’m a re- 
porter like yourself.” 

That boy just looked at me and then 
he exclaimed, “For the love of Mike!” 

I told him he had a real scoop story 
and he sure tore around. The net result 
of the affair was that about nine o’clock 
that night Adams and Harvey arrived 
in Park City and I was identified and 
out of jail and say, that hotel sure was a 
real treat. Now Harvey was smart. He 
even had my picture ready for the re- 
porter and the story that appeared in 
the Sunday papers was great. Harvey 
told me after Adams had gone to bed 
that the scheme sure had worked big. 
Why, the space in the state papers was 
going to pull a crowd just to see the re- 
turned bandit! 

Harvey figured I ought to come back 
Monday and he would arrange a tri- 
umphant entry. That ought to get the 
gang out to our fair. So bnght and early 
he returned to Arena and told the folks 
how I’d be along Monday morning, as I 
was resting from my terrible experience. 

But, as the saying goes, the next day 
it rained and once more I thought of the 
insurance. I wondered what had been 
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done about that. Thank the Lord it had | 
cleared off some. I sure had a big turn- 
out to meet me at the train. The way | 
Martha grabbed me made me feel like 
the bandit I had been accused of. I} 
never had the heart to tell her the truth. | 
Her tears were too real. Adams just ac- 
cepted me right there as an addition to 
the family, and that was something I 
hadn’t counted on. As soon as I could 
get Harvey off to the side I inquired if 
we were ruined by the rain. 

“Forget it,” he said. “Just let ’em all 
see you; it’s rained the tenth of an inch 
and we’ve got enough eash coming al- 
ready to pay all our bills. I found that 
policy in your coat before I threw it out 
ind fixed it up.” 

Say, I sure was relieved to know that 

As we drove toward the fair grounds 
Harvey said, “Bill, you’ve got a life-long 
job as secretary of the Arena fair.” 

Well, my boy,” Adams spoke up, “I 
sort of need you on the Gladiator.” 

‘And we decided a minute ago wi 
need each other,” Martha chimed in. 

So you see, I still hold all three of my 
jobs. Harvey told me he wouldn’t tell | 
I w it all happened. I wouldn’t have 
told either, only I wanted to confess to 
Martha and I hope she reads this. 
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Perfection Stoves win 
endorsement of 6 famous cooks 


FROM New England to 
New Orleans, Golden Gate 
to Philadelphia, comes praise 
for the Perfection! 


Six famous cooks in their 
own kitchens baked, roasted, 
broiled, fried, and stewed 
197 different dishes on the 
Perfection Stove. They sub- 
jected the stove to cooking 
tests far more severe than 
the average housewife would 
in a score of years. 


Meets Every Test! 


Every dish was deliciously 
cooked. And each of the six 
famous cooks was satisfied 
with the results achieved on 
the Perfection! They recom- 
mend it forevery cooking task. 


They are praising the Per- 
fection for its good cooking 
performance, its cleanliness 
(no sooty kettles), its de- 
pendability, convenience 
and safety. 


The experts are: 
Lucy G. ALLEN 
Boston 


Bette DeGraFr 
San Francisco 


Marcaret A. Hate 
Battle Creek 


Rosa MIcHAELIS 
New Orleans 


Sarau T. RORER 
Philadelphia 


Kate B, VauGHN 
Los Angeles 















They find the Perfection ful- 
fills every cooking require- 
ment. What does their ap- 
proval mean to you? 


It means that when you buy 
a Perfection you can be sure 
of cooking satisfaction. You 
have the word of six cooking 
experts, backed by their rig- 
orous tests! (As well as the 
word of 4,500,000 women who 
cook with satisfaction every 
day on their Perfections.) 


See the Stoves 


Be sure to see the 1926 Per- 
fections. At any dealer’s. 
Sizes from a one-burner 
model at $7.25 to a five- 
burner range at $130. 


Cook on the stove which won 
the whole-hearted endorse- 
ment of six famous cooks! 


PerFrection Stove Co. 
7503 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Iu Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., 
Sarnia, Out. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


Use only genuine 
Perfection wicks, 
marked with red 
triangle. Others 
will cause trouble. 


END the coupon today for our new 
booklet, **Favorite Menus and Recipes 
of 6 Famous Cooks. 
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PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY {359} 
7503 Platt Aves Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: * ‘ 

Please send me your new booklet Favorite 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooxs.’’ 
Name —— - —s 7s 
Address — 
Ihave a Stove 

——— canons 
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No. 2694—Becoming Model. The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with 34-yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. 

No. 2716—Frock With Slenderizing Lines. 
The pattern for this clever style can be had in 
sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 34%4 
yards of 40-inch material with 144 yards of 18-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2611—Tailored Frock for General Wear. 
The pattern may be had in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 35 
yards of 40-inch material with 44-yard of 22-ine 
contrasting. 
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No. 2816—Two-Piece Dress. The pattern is 
furnished in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. In the 36-inch size 
3\% yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard of 32- 
inch material for camisole is required. 

No. 2812—Slenderizing Lines. The pattern 
can be had in sizes 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 274 
yards of 40-inch material with %-yard of 40-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2312—Attractive Apron. The pattern can 
be had in sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 23% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2775—Babies’ Short Clothes. The pat- 
tern cuts in one size only and requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch material. 


No. 2547—Coat Frock. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 33% yards of 40-inch mater! MI 

No. 2657—Grown-Up Style. The pattern 15 
furnised in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The &- 
year #ize requires 154 yards of 40-inch material 
with 34 yards of ribbon. Emb. pattern No. 715 
(blue or yellow) is 15 cents extra. 

No. 2744—Dainty Junior Frock. The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
2% yards of 32 or 36-inch material. 

No. 2805—Smart for Many Occasions. 
pattern cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
234 yards of 40-inch material with %-yard of 40- 
inch contrasting. 


The 
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To order any of the items shown on this page, 
How to Order write your name and address gitule. cies 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
pattern ordered, and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
Every pattern is seam-allowing. 
exchanged. Do not request it. It requires about two weeks to fillan order. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





Patterns will not be 





And nine picture dressmaking lessons. You jet glance at the pictures : 
see how the styles are made. 


can make an attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. 
10 cents for your copy. Address Pattern Department, Successful Farming. 


—styles for morning, 


Our Pattern Book of Styles [ai%n thd evening, 


be more simple. Any beginner 
Ser 
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8, Squibs From The @ 
farm Wife's NoteBook 


The most satisfactory glass towel I 
have is of cotton crepe. It polishes beauti- 
fully because of its slight roughness and 
it never leaves a particle of lint. 

Make that sleeveless printed silk dress 
into a last word model by lengthening the 
sleeves with plain material, inserting two 
or four straight gathered sections for 
godets, and with a rolling collar that ends 
in a narrow tie the act is accomplished. 

I plant flower pots with parsley and 
chives for winter use. They are as good 
looking as any house plant and twice as 
useful. 

Men’s madras shirts can be quickly 
converted into serviceable and attractive 
work aprons. I straighten the yoke and 
tear strips down the sleeve for the band. 
Leave the felled seam on side uncut and 
the rounding bottom untouched. 

Rub loaf sugar over an orange skin and 
serve with tea. The novel flavor is appre- 
ciated. 

I pour a few tablespoonfuls of salad oil 
over the yolks of raw eggs to protect them 
from getting hard. They can be used for 
salad dressing, cup cake, muffins or for 
any other purpose. 

I keep my mixing bowl from slipping 
around on my smooth table top by placing 
a towel, a newspaper, or rubber jar rings 
under it. 

Blood spots can be removed from white 
fabrics with peroxide. When sewing on 
white materials I keep a bottle of peroxide 
handy as it always prevents permanent 
spots. Be sure to rinse out the peroxide 
immediately with water. 

Insure a supply of mineral salts in the 
diet by steaming vegetables, not boiling 
them in water. If they are boiled use the 
liquor for soup stock or for a sauce. 

I make my own dustless dusters by 
washing squares of cheese cloth, flour 
sack or old crepe de chine in a bowl of 
hot soapy water containing half a cupful 
of kerosene and a tablespoonful of liquid 
floor wax. Dried indoors quickly, not 
allowing the kerosene and wax to escape 
in open air is the secret of these dusters. 
When soiled rinse in several clear waters 
but use no soap.—Mrs. T. J. A. 












Fall Fashions 
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Send for a copy of our new fashion and 
dressmaking book containing all the Fall 
ud early Winter styles in addition to 
picture dressmaking lessons, some em- 
broidery designs and Christmas gifts 
that can be made at home. Write your 
name and address clearly, enclose 10 cents 
and address your order to Pattern Dept., 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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“ The Bet Decision 
We Ever Made’ 


OF GUESS we're like most families. We always seem to want more things 
than our income will provide. This fall Bob wanted a radio. Marion 
was going to college and vieled a whole new outfit. I had been hoping to 
get a new sewing machine, but everything else seemed more important. 
“Can't you wait another year?” the family asked. Then I had an inspiration. 


“Let's get the Singer first!” I said, “I can make all of Marion’s clothes and 
mine and save enough that way to buy the other things.” 


They all saw what good sense that was. So we got the Singer at once, and it 
was the best decision we ever made. I've never enjoyed sewing so much. I've 
done work I never dreamed could be done on a sewing machine. And we've 
saved so much that there is going to be no money problem after this. 


Maybe you, too, have been putting off getting a new sewing machine because other 
needs seem to be more urgent. If you have, remember that a modern Singer 
is not an expense but the best investment a family could make. Get the Singer 
first and the money it will save and earn will go far toward the comforts and 
luxuries you long to have. 


of at the nearest Singer Shop and see for yourself what a modern Singer 
will do. There are Singer machines in the widest variety of models—electrics, 
treadle and hand machines—a type for every need, among them one that is 
sure to fit your circumstances—to be had on a convenient plan of payment, 
with a generous allowance for your present machine. 


Wherever you live, there is a Singer Shop nearby, always ready with instruc- 
tion, repairs, supplies, and courteous expert service. 


SINGE 


SEWING MACHINE 


“ 
Short Cuts to Dept. 54-J Singer Bldg., New York 


Home Sewing” FREE/ . 








EID crbraeclbetsteeccrstciaveninpentaetivhiilicinenececvusisisnn 
This interesting book is a complete practical guide to 
the delightful new way to sew. By clear directions EE EE a 
and wonderful pictures it shows how to apply bind- 
ings, sew on lace, make tucks, ruffles, plaits, how to do teictertntentnatiademenmtitinniaes 
two or three operations at once, how to save time and 
money in a hundred ways on a sewing machine. CN it tiiiinnninn eh cnectuiititens 
You can get a copy of “Short Cuts to Home Sewing”’ : ‘ 
free at any Singer Shop or simply send this coupon. My machime £8 6 ..cce. ccccescceeeseeeeee ee 
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Entire contents of thie advertisement copyright 1926 The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
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Use These Better Mantles 


Genuine High Power Coleman Mantles give the pure white brillian 





that has made Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns favorites 
in more than a million homes, Best for ali gasoline lighting de- 
vices. Coleman Mantles are made of long-fibre Egyptian cot 
knit to the proper mesh. Full size, correctly shaped. Paten 
: reinforced bottom where pressure is greatest. N 
the quality of light they give, for long service and 
| 30,000 Dealers Sell Coleman Manties, Look for the name 
“‘Coleman”’ on the ygnties yen buy. Buy them by the package, 
er can’t 


\ = | Price, 10c ea., $1.00 per doz., postpaid. 


‘ THE COLEMAN LAMP COMP \ | —— a 
oa Philadelphia Chicago Angeles Toronto, Can. . 


—give the light that made the Quick-Lite famous 











c4 Free Style Book 


jr STOUT i ® 


WOMEN 


HOUSANDS of stout 
women have now become 

the best-dressed women of their 
own communities. So can you. 


E 


These are the women who depend 
on the Lane Bryant Style Book for 
dresses, coats, hats, suits, shoes, underwear 


Corsets, in sizes from 38 to 58 bust. So can you. 
Low Prices—Style Book FREE 


Lane Bryant is the largest maker of slenderizing 
apparel in the world. Thus Lane Bryant apparel is 
always low in price but high in quality and value. 
The fit is always perfect—the styles correct—the 
workmanship superb—the fabric the best. 

Be fashionably dressed in Lane Bryant’s slenderizing 
clothes for stout women. New Fall Style Book, FREE. 
Just send us your name and address. A post card will do. 


















fane Kryant 


39* Street at 5 Avenue 
Address Desk 182 NEW YORK. 








FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 
Make 350.00 daily. We start 


DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done quickly. Best re- 
fade. Weite for pricelist andeamples. 
, 18, 609 Division, GHIGAGO 





you, furnishing 
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Points op 
tiquett 


NOTE—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space wil) 

rmit. Address your letter to Editorial Depa: 

uccessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and by 

to sign your name. Unsigned questions wil! ; e 
answ . No names will be published se 
desiring personal answers will please enclose 4 tw 
cent stamp. ; 

One of the questions most often asked 
us in this department is, just how should 
one act and what should one do when going 
to dinner in a city hotel. Usually the 
question comes from a girl who has been 
invited by some city friend to meet him 
and have dinner with him, and she is fear- 
ful that she may do something to disgrace 
herself in his eyes. Don’t we all know the 
feeling? Of course we do! 

The first thing to do is to look forward 
to the occasion with joy, not worry. As 
a matter of fact, eating dinner is eating 
dinner, whether it is in one’s own farm 
home in the middle of the day, or in a 


pretentious hotel dining room in the 
evening, to the accompaniment of soft 
music and low-voiced conversation. As 
we have said before, it is not necessary 


nor advisable to cultivate two sets of 
manners. 

But after all, a girl is more comfortable 
if she knows exactly what to expect. That 
is the reason for this discussion. 

First, what shall you wear? There are 
no hard and fast rules, and you will see 
persons in formal evening dress and others 
in business clothes. Your best choice will 
be a pretty afternoon dress, with slippers 
and stockings to match, and your best 
hat and coat and gloves. Just before you 
enter the dining room of the hotel, a check 
girl will take your friend’s hat and over- 
coat, but you will keep your things with 

ou. The head waiter will conduct you 
th to a table—and, really, it does not 
matter in the least which of you goes 
first. The waiter will lead the way, and 
will draw out a chair for you. The man 
with you will see that you are comfortably 
established, with your coat slipped back 
over your chair, before he is seated. At 
most small tables he should sit opposite 
you, but if you should be placed at a large 
table for four, it is quite all right to sit 
side by side, so that you can talk with 
ease. 
The waiter will present a menu card to 
each of you, and will perhaps suggest 
some things that are exceptionally good. 
Ask him any questions you wish to, with- 
out embarrassment. You may give your 
order to your friend, and let him report 
it to the waiter, or you may speak directly 
to the waiter without worrying as to 
whether you are being ‘‘correct’’ or not. 
Women are not quite the shrinking violets 
now that they used to be, tho it is never 
good form to be bold and to try to attract 
attention. 

What to talk about is a question that 
depends upon your own interests for an 
answer. But do talk! I remember that 
as a child I used to plan what I could say 
to possible visitors. Some of the things 
were ridiculous, such as asking how many 
cows they milked, and did they get many 
eggs, and so on! But it helped some, to 
have a starting point for a conversation. 

As for other rules, you won’t need them. 
Just follow the old familiar ones of butter- 
ing only a small bit of bread at a time, 
rather than a whole slice; eating quietly; 
not talking with food in your mouth; and 
all the other everyday regulations. When 

ou have finished, dip your fingertips 
lightly into the finger bowl, dry them on 
your napkin, then place the crumpled 
napkin unconcernedly at the left o! 
your plate. Do not fold it.—Bertha 
Averille. 
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George—Did you sound the family 
about our marriage? 
Georgette—Yes, and dad sounded the 





worst. 

SOUND FINANCE 
This conversation was heard in a small 
North Carolina village: “Whaddayo’ 
think ob Mistah Smith, de bankah, 
\ ose?” 
Mistah Smith, de bankah? He’s a 
fne gen’Iman. Yas, sah. And a good man, 
too. l’se borrowed five bucks ob him 
mo’n a yeah ago, an’ he ain’t nevah ask fo’ 
it, All I does is to gib him a qua’tah dollar 
evry Sat’'dy—what he calls intrust—an’ 
he tells me not to bodder about the prin- 
ciple, wich am de five.’”’—The Christian 
Register. 





An old gentleman’ said to some girls 
who were talking very loud at the opera, 
‘My dear young ladies, please talk a 
little louder; the music makes such a noise 
Iean’t hear half you say.”—Our Dumb 
Animals. 


TO PUT OUT THE FIRE 
Tears flowed from the eyes of many 
in the conflagration as the pastor ended 
his announcement.—Indianapolis News. 





GOOD MEASURE 
Mr. John Roberts went to Kansas City 
last week with a carload of hogs. Several 
of his neighbors went in together to fill 
up the car.—Local item in a Missouri 
paper. 


Mother (at dinner)—“Johnny, I wish 
you'd stop reaching for things. Haven’t 
you a tongue?” 
| Johnny—“Yes, Mother, but my arm’s 
onger 








ASK EMILY POST 
Mother (at dinner)—“Peggy, darling, 
you should not scratch your nose with 
your spoon.” 
Peggy—“Oh, mother—ought I have 
used a fork?”—Boston Transcript. 


Man is somewhat like the sausage— 
Very smooth upon the skin; 

But you can’t tell just exactly 
How much hog there is within. 


NO TROUBLE AT ALL 

“T understand,” remarked the visitor, 
‘that this town is troubled with thieves.”’ 

“No, they don’t trouble us none,” re- 
plied the native. “They jes’ come In an’ 
lake what they want an’ beat it, ’thout 
sayin’ a word.”’—Legion Weekly. 

Mose: ‘‘Does yuh really love me or does 
yuh jest think yuh do?” 

Rose: “Yah, indeed, Honey. Ah really 
loves yuh; Ah ain’t done no thinkin’ yet!” 


Fa “How would you classify a tele- 
phone girl? Is hers a business or a pro- 


lession?’ ? 


B—‘“Neither. It’s a calling.” 


: IT *“*TOOK” 
; Your friend talks a great deal, doesn’t 
ashe 
es, | think she must have been vacci- 
th a phonograph needle.”’ 


‘heard the toot, but tried to scoot 


Magen beat the choo-choo to it; 
7 poor galoot now twangs a lute— 
ike heed and don’t you do it. 
Tat, : a4 man says he runs things at his 
° he he usually means the lawn mower 
the 


washing machine, 
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Beauty—Economy 
Convenience 


Rivets {not bolts} make heat- 
tight Majestic ovens—and 
better baking. Asbestos lined 
flues save fuel. Openend ash 
pan saves time and trouble. 
Copper reservoir gives hot 
water without extra fuel. 
Doors and splasher back pan- 
eled in beautiful white, blue 
or gray enamel. Rustless 
white enamel floor rests. 
Heavy nickeled trimmings. 
Special Majestic charcoal iron 
body gives greater resistance 
to rust end corrosion. 


™Great Ma 
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Baby’s Bath 


and Better 
Baking 
Het water—12 gallons 


of it—always ready for 
dishes; for clothes; for 
scrubbing; for baby’s bath: 
~The Maijestic’s handy 
copper reservoir does 
away with extra kettles 
and extra fuel. 


The GREAT MAJESTIC RANGE 
= Saves Worry, Time and Repairs 


But the Majestic oven is the worry- 
saver you will like best. Rivet tight 
joints and perfectly fitted doors prevent 
leaks so that you get the steady even heat 
—that makes better baking certain. 
Longer life, less fuel and fewer repairs 
naturally follow. And, of course, Majes- 
tic’s new anti-dirt design keeps it bright 
and clean with little effort. 

Get more for your range money! Ask 
your Majestic Dealer why 40 years ex- 
perience and unbreakable {malleable} 
iron have put more Majestics into 
American kitchens than any other range. 


Write for our illustrated Beauty 
Book free. It tells the whole story. 


MAJESTIC MFG. COMPANY 
2144 MORGAN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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B For Cuts a 


Dress at once with “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 
Prevents soreness. Shuts out air and 
dirt. Heals quickly. Keep it handy 
for every emergency. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG, COMPANY 
State Street (Conscliasted) = New York 


aseline 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 












(LEAR VELVETY SKIN 


can be yours by proper cleans- 


ing. The right soap to ask for is 


Resinol 
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WOVELTY CUTLERY CO..B -268, Canton, Chie 
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Without Coal or Wood 


HEAT WITH COMFORT 


——_4 New remarkable invention does away 
i with coal or wood. Saves money, time 
4 and labor. Simply sets in firebox of 
any range, heating stoveor furnace. 
Most economical and lowest priced Oi} 
Burner on market. Burns 96% air, 
4% cheap oil. Gives three times the heat 
of coal. Easy to install and 
operate. Absolutely safe. No 
noise, dirt or odor. Sold on 





money-back guarantee. 30 
days’ free trial. Special low 
price to first user in each lo- 
cality. Write today for free 
book on Home Heating. 
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fer and protected territory. 


OKAY MFG. CO., Dept. 181, East St. Louis, Il. 























High Schoo] Course 
te) 2 Years simplified High School 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrants to 
college and leading professions. This and thirty-six 
ractical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
nd for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-689, Drexel Av. & 58ib St., © A.8.1023 CHICAGO 


You can complete this 




















Be My Candy Accent 


big money. Sell chocolate bars, fruit drops, nut clustera, 
Pooske est Seces feet OMe, Abe ics 


ant i ae 


| MICRON BORDON, 1256 Vine St.. Cincinnati. Dept. 










Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mend 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al 
utensils. Sample package free. OLLE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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our new Household Cleaning Device 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walis, scrubs mops. _ Costs 


less than brooms. Over half profit. 
Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


Write 








finishing any size 6 exposure roll 
developed and finished in glossy 
prints 25c silver. 


Midtand Phote Co., Dept. 25, Charities City towa 
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§ The half-pound 
4 Brookfield Cheese 
carton, withitstrans- 
parent, sanitary 
glassine wrapper, 
marks a new advance 
in Swift & Company’s 
development of food 
packaging. 


‘ In contrast with 
<i the old-time but- 
ter tub and egg crate 
are the modern packe 
ages in which house- 
wives now buy Brooke 
field Butter and Eggs. 


Clean, attractive 

packages contain 
Premium Dried Beef 
in convenient form. 


| The one-pound 

carton of ‘‘Silver- 
leaf’’ Brand Pure 
Lard is marked in 
such a way as to make 
measuring with cup 
or spoon unnecessary, 


The sanitary, at- 
tractive packages 
in which Swift’s 
Premium and Swift’s 
Gem Nut Oleomar- 
garine are marketed 
reflect the scrupulous 
cleanliness and care 
with which these 
products are made, 


: 


© S. & Co. 
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‘TH damp-proof one-pound 
carton in which sliced 


O od SE LO Z Ce Premium Bacon is packed is a fa- 


mous example of the care with 
which Swift products are pack- 
aged in the most convenient, san- 
itary and attractive form. 


<< ——_J_——_ 


~ Swi. Swit Swill 


~~ Swit 


TTRACTIVE packaging helps 
to create a wider market and 
better prices for farm products. 

Swift & Company has taken the 
lead in packaging the products you 
raise. 

The well-known cartons shown 
here make it possible to brand goods 
so that consumers may be sure of 
getting Brookfield,Premium,or 
“‘Silverleaf”’ when they ask for them. 

Packaging also keeps the goods 
in their original clean, wholesome 
condition, and thus quality is re- 
tained. 

Convenience in handling, elimi- 
nation of waste, and protection of 
quality have assured the success of 
the individual package. 

By supplying the newest and best 
in packaging, Swift & Company has 
stimulated the consumption of, and 
widened the market for, many prod- 
ucts of the farm. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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OF GENUINE 


CORK 


LINOLEUM 
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ove: Armstrong’s Printed Lino- 
leum Rug, Pattern No. 885 


Armstrong's Inlaid Lino- 
leum Rug, Pattern No, 1030 
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Armstrong’s 
«Linoleum 











Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum Rug, Pattern No. 962 


“Yes, it isa pretty rug— 


it’s real linoleum, too! 


HE beauty of an Arm- 

strong’s Linoleum Rug goes 
deeper than the pattern on its 
surface. It is genuine cork lino- 
leum straight through to its bur- 
lap back! Softer, more resilient 
underfoot, yet sturdy, tough and 
longer-wearing than rugs made 
of inferior materials. 

And so easy to clean! It is no 
work at all to keep it bright and 
spotless. Just a few moments 
moppingand CLEAN! AnArm- 
strong Rug of real linoleum is 
just the thing for a bedroom 
where lint gathers on the floor 
in almost no time. Its cheerful 
pattern and clean surface is like 
fresh air to a stuffy room. 

An Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug hugs the floor without 
sticking or curling up at the 
edges. It is so light and flexible 
it can be rolled up and changed 
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from room to room as often as 
you like. The burlap on its back 
makes it strong and keeps it 
whole. In addition, the longer 
wear you will get out of an Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Rug makes it 
worth far more than the little 
extra money it may cost at first. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 
are made in the larger room sizes, 
12 ft. x 12 ft., and 12 ft. x 15 ft., 
as well as the smaller room sizes 
from 6 ft. x 9 ft. to 9 ft. x 12 ft. 


“RUGSOFPRACTICALBEAUTY” 
—Send for this attractive book- 
let today. It illustrates a score 
of lovely patterns in full color. 
You will find a design and color 
to suit any room in the house. 
The booklet is free for the ask- 
ing. Write today to the Arm- 
strong Cork Company ( Lino- 
leum Division), 409 Jackson St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


RUGS 





HEY WEAR —” AND WEAR —~"AND WEARD 
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Pillsburys 
Best Flour 


is one Flour 
the only flour you need 


ie is good to know that with Pillsbury’s 

Best in the kitchen you are equipped 
for making anything that’s made from 
flour. Pillsbury’s Best Flour makes 
delicious cake, flakey pie crust, and light 
tender biscuits as well as wonderful 
bread. With Pillsbury’s Best you are 
sure of good results. 


The Pillsbury Basic 
Recipe Method 


Here is a newer, better way of baking 
that is already endorsed by thousands 
of women. The Pillsbury Basic Recipe 
Method shows you how to prepare 100 
delicious foods from 4 basic recipes. 
This simple short-cut saves your time 
and makes it easy to prepare a wider 
variety of foods. And it proves beyond 
question that Pillsbury’s Best Flour is 
ideal for every baking purpose. 

Send for this free book 
of recipes 
The whole story, “100 Foods 
from 4 Basic Recipes,” is yours 
for the asking. Hundreds of 
women tell us it’s a cook book 
they prize. Address Dept. S, 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Baking Powder Biscuits 
4 cups Pillsbury’s Best 4 tablespoons shortening 
Flour 1 teaspoon salt 
6 teaspoons baking pow- About 1% cups milk 
der 
Sift flour, salt, baking powder together three times; 
mix in shortening thoroughly, using the tips of the 
fingers, and add enough milk to make a dough as 
soft as can be handled. Mix with a knife. rurn 
out on the mixing board and roll lightly to three- 
quarters of an inch or one inch thick. Cut out and 
bake in hot oven (450 degrees) about 20 minutes. 


Layer Cake 

% cup (scant) shortening 2% teaspoons baking 

1'g cups sugar powder 

3 eggs ; teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 1% teaspoons vanilla or 

2% cups. Pillsbury’s other flavoring 

Best Flour (sifted) 

Cream shortening and sugar together. Beat the 

yolks and add to the shortening and sugar. Alter- 

nately beat in the milk and the flour sifted with 

the baking powder and salt, then add _ flavoring 
whites. 

Bake in moderate oven, (375 degrees) for 25 minutes 

(if in two layers). 


Pie Crust 

J cup Pillsbury's Best 4 teaspoon salt 

Flour 1%, cup ice cold water 
1g cup shortening 
Sift salt and flour together, cut in shortening with 
a knife, or rub in well with the fingers. Add water 
little by little, stirring it in with a knife. Mix thor- 
oughly and keep cold. Be careful not to make paste 
too stiff. Then roll dough out thin and bake in a 
hot oven, (450 degrees) about 12 minutes. The use 
of milk in place of water greatly improves the 
pastry. 


One of the family 





